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PREFACE 

Ever since India entered tlie industrial field over a e(;ntury aj'o, tin- indus- 
trial labour in the coujitry and its problems liav(^ Ix-en t]i<( sifbjoct of interest. 
From earlier emphasis on prevention of exploitation of labour, the interest 
has now shifted to providing them a fair deal and fuller opportunities. Sur- 
veys that bring out true conditions of labour [)rovide a sound base to the 
present day approa(!h to problems of labour in India in the context of 
planned economic development of tlie country. 

A, detailed survey on a country-wide basis of the working and living 
conditions of industrial labour was conducted by tlie Labour luvestigation 
Committee appointed by the Covernment of India in 1911. I’he years that 
followed witnessed far-reaching changes in the set-up of the country, its 
biisic policies and national objectives. As a result, the well-being of the work- 
ing class came to be recognised as an essential factor in the long term strategy 
for industrial advance and in the overall economic stability and progress of the 
country. The adoption of this policy has brouglit about a new awakening in 
the ranks of labour and has afforded them mue 1 1 relief in various directions 
through legislation and other measures. 

In order to assess the impact of those measures on tlie industrial labour 
and to make an appraisal of their present conditions, a scheme for a compre- 
hensive Survey of Labour Conditions was incorporated in the Second Five Year 
Plan. Its execution was entrusted to the Laliour Bureau. The Survey 
was conducted according to a phased progi'amme iji 46 industries. This Jteport 
presents data regarding the Fine and Pharmaceutical Chemical Factories 
covered under the Scheme during 1965-66. 

The present Survey differs considerably from similar investigations in the 
past in matters of design, scope and presentation of data. It lias also c('.rtain 
distinguishing features. For example, it furnisJies data separately for large 
and small establishments in various industries, makes a limited study of labour 
cost in relation to the benefits and amenil ies that the workers now enjoy and 
provides first-hand information on certain important aspects of labour mana- 
gement relations. Attempt has also boon mad<' to collect and interpret data 
on certain conventional items in a more meaningful way. In the presentation 
of the data, the effort has been to reduce the information into qu.mtilative 
terms so as to serve as a bench-mark for puqioses of evaluation of cliaiiges 
at a future date. Recourse to general descript ion has been resorted to oidy 
whore the other t ype oftsreatment was not possible. 

In a Survey of tliia magnitude, it was but natuial that many problems 
liad to be faced both in planning as well as execution. Most of these flowed from 
non-availability of up-to-date frames and absence or improper maintenance 
of records in many establishments. In many leases, the field staff had almost 
to build u]) the required statist ies from various sonrei's. This naturally imposed 
a he<ivy demand on the industrial inanagenn‘nts eatiAasscd and the Bureau is 
deeply indebted to them for theii' whole-Jieart ed eo-operation. The co-operation 
and valuable assistance received from associations of employers and workers, 
Labour Commissioners as well as Chief Inspectors of Factories .and other 
officials of State Labour Departments is also gratefully acknowledged. 

(vt ■ ' 
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Tluulvlit ofgmtitiida tlnU I owe to (Jw Central Statistihil Organism iou 
iiiid (Ji<‘ Advisor ttl'Fiirtories for evincing kmi interest in (he Sunry 
iijid roiidorin*!: technical advice on various matters is indeed great. I am also 
tJiankful to the Enijdoyinent Division of the Planning Cotnmmion for examim 
ing tlie ScJiocliilo iind lustmcfions and offering useful suggestions. J am 
equally grateful to the Bureau of Labour Statistics, IJ.S.A.. Social Survey 
T)ivision. Ministry of Labour and Social Service, U,K., Economics and 
llesearcli Branch, Department of Labour. Canada, and Labour Statis- 
tics and Hcsearch Division. Ministry of Labour, Japan, whose advice was 
sought on several technical matters. 


The primary responsibility for conducting the present round (fourth 
and final) of tin; survey was ably borm; by Dr. J.N. .Mongia. Deputy Direct or, 
wlio gave full weight of his c.vperieuce to this assignment, on various statistical 
problems arising otit of the Survey, the requisite teclinical advice w^as pro- 
vided to hi)u by other officers of the Bureau. 

Tlie preliminary dnift of the Keport was prepared by S/Shri P.'f. Desh- 
pande and Oukar Nath Misra, Investigators Grade I, and w^as finalised by Dj\ 
J. N. Mongia, Deputy Director, with the, assistance of Rhri Il.B.L. Bhatnagar. 
Assistant Director, who was also responsible for supervision of manual 
ta])ulation of data. The contribution made by Sliri Onkar Nath Misra, 
Investigator Grade I, in finalising the Bc]K)rt also di'serves mention. 
Shri Ilarbans I«al. Deputy Director has also made sizeable contribu- 
tion in fitialisatiou of the report and inquoving its utility by providing 
a StHt<;mcnl of Ralient Features towards the end. Part of the data n'lating to 
Survey of Labour Conditions in industries (anereil during the, fourth ro\ind 
(19t3.o lj()) was, for the first lime, tabulated by Machiie" 'I’abulatifni Cuit of the 
Labour Bureau under the supervision of Rhri Rubir Kumar Gupta. Assistant- 
Direct or. Rarvashri Mohan Lai andD.D. Verma. Oom])UtoTs. assisted in computa- 
tion of data. The field investigations were carried out by Rarvashri II. N. Tewari, 
V.K. Lohumi, B.K. Pillay, George Jacob. B.L. Khosla. K.N. LI])adhyay, A.R. 
Parm;',r, L.D. Khanna, L.K. Kamiga, Khajan Ringh, G.R. Kochar. Harjinder 
Singh, Harish Prakasli, B.K. Bhargava and Subhash Chajidra Luthra under 
tin; supervision of Rarvashri Mahesh Chandra, P.T. D<“sh}iand<*. B.R. Bhola 
and B.N. Mondal, '^fo all tlicse I am deeply thankful. 


I'lie views expressed in this Beport are not Ucce.ssarily those of tlie 
Ministry of Labour. Employment and Behabilitation (Department (»f Labour 
and Employment), Government of India. 


Labour Bureau, Simla. 

Da/ed the 10th April, 1968^ 


K. K. BHATIA 
Director 
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INTRODUCnON 

The Fine and Pharmaceutical Chenuc-als Tndustrv Is now pretty well es- 
tablished in India and is jn'oducinj^ a wide ran, ye of pliarmaeeut ical products, 
H itlterto. the juamifacture of a lar^c number of drugs and pharmaceuticals was 
dependent on iniport<‘d raw materia Is andintenueiliates. Put now, the pattern 
is ra])idly cdianging. and India has embarked upon an extensive programme of 
producing tlie basic raw mat(*rials aaid int<n'mediates within the country, so 
that dependen<*e on imp(nt<‘d raw material is reduced consid('rably. fnt.er- 
nationally. our country now mt'asures uj) to tlic high and oxiu ting standards of 
technology demanded of an industry of this nature. Drugs and pharmaceuticals 
are exported maiidy to the neighbouring countries. The main overseas markets 
are Burma, (levlon, Pakistan. Malaya, Kenya. Congo, Saudi Arabia. Singapore, 
Xepal. Kuwait . Afghanistan. Mauritius and Ghana. Some t)f the items like alka- 
loid cocaine. cafTeinc, (|uinim‘ and alkaloid salt are exported in sizeable (puuiti- 
ties to U.K.. U.B.A. and Canada also which are ])ot(!ntial exporters of drugs. 
Exports whk'h stood at Hs. O'Serores in 1958 increased to Ks, 2*5 crores in 
1905. 

1 ‘ 1 . Growth and Location of the Industry 

Tlie development of the jiharmactniticals intluslry was initially very slow. 
The outbn'ak of the Second World War almost coincided with tin* galloj3ing 
progress of this industry, which started in 1935. In India, th<^ progress made 
by this industry is largely duo to international co-operation in the field of 
know-how and investment. 'I'he main sourco of knowledge for the production 
ofiH'wer drugs has been the results of the research carried out already by 
reputed international pharttiaceutical companit's in U.K., Europe and IJ.tS.A. 
These companies have either established their factories in the country' (*r have 
collaborated with Indian firms. During the past twenty-five years, the growth 
of this iiidust ry has b(M*n at a very fast rate wlnueas the last 15 years have wit- 
nessed a plieiiomenal growth of the industry. Tin* jdiarmaccutieals industry 
has pr(»gres, sod from mere juoeessing activities to the status ofamajftr integra- 
ted industry in India. 

A measure of progress is reflected in the aclucvements of this industry. In 
19'18, the value of pharmaceuticals manufaeturod indigenously was only Rs. 110 
million. By 1958, indigenous production had touched the mark of Rs. 580 
million. Since 1959 the tempo of increase has been still faster as wiU be evident 
from tin* value of pharmaceuticals manufactured in India, i.e., Rs. 600 
million in 1959, Rs. 700 million in 1960, Rs. 870 million in 1961 and about 
Rs. 1,000 million in 1962, The production programme for drags and pharmaceuti- 
cals in ilic draft Fourth Five Year Plan envisages an increase in the value 
of the output of drugs from Rs. 1,500 million in 1965-66 to Rs. 2,500 million 
by 1970-71. The fulfilment of tltose targets will take the country a long way 
towards self-sufficiency in drugs and pharmaceuticals and also provide 
substantial surplus for export, 



1-1 <fivt“s doiiiils rf^arding tlio distrihulion of Firn' aiMl 
l*liariniu <‘iili( iil Cliciuical Ji'cIoih's in various )StiU<‘S dining IWo. 

Statement 1*1 


Slate-wise Distribution of Fine and Pharmaceutical Chemical Factories 
in India and Average Daily Employment therein During 1965 


SerUl 

No. 

states 


Numbef’of 

Factories 

Average Daily 
Employment 

1 

2 



3 

4 

1 Andhra Prade&h 



• • 

34 

2,378 





(7-5) 

(6.6) 

2 Bibar 




9 

493 





(20) 

(M) 

3 Gujarat 

«!• 

• • 

mis 

35 

7,318 





(7-7) 

(16.9) 

4 Kerala 


mm mm 


20 

736 





(4-4) 

(1-7) 

5 Jammu and Kashmir 



• » 

6 

136 





(1.1) 

(03) 

6 Madhya Pradesh 




14 

660 





(31) 

(1.3) 

7 Madras 



0 • 

29 

1.807 





(6-4) 

(4-2) 

8 Maharashtra 



a • 

135 

16,674 





(29-7) 

(36-0) 

9 Mysore 



9 • 

12 

674 





(2-0 

(l-C) 

10 Orissa 

• • 



4 

161 





(0-9) 

(0-4) 

11 Punjflh 




16 

86.3 





(3.5) 

(20) 

12 Hajasthan 




7 

342 





(1..5) 

(0.8) 

13 TTttar Pradesh . . 

• • 



51 

2,398 





(11-2) 

(6-6) 

14 West Bengal 

• * 



67 

8,913 





(14.7) 

(20-6) 

15 Delhi 




16 

881 





(3-5) 

(2 0) 

16 Himachal Pradesh 




1 

27 





(02) 

(01) 



Grand Total 


455 

43,240 





(100-0) 

(100 0) 


Notb : Figures shown in brackets arc peroentages to totals. 

Sonnos : Betnrns received under the Factories Act, 1948 for the year 1965. 

It will be seen from the Statement that the Indnstry was scattered almost 
throughout the country. However, the largest concentration of the factories 
was in Maharashtra State which accounted for about 30 per cent, of the factories 
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and abont 3G per coiit. oftbo om])loyna*nt in tin,* Iiiduatry, aa a wliolo. From 
tho omployinent [xjint of vit'w, \\'es(. lieufi:a.l was the next. ini])Oitaut State, 
followed by (injarat. These tbree States tot»etlu!r U(ictnm1<‘d for about 52 {)er 
f ont, of tJie factories and 7 1 ])er cent, of the total working tbi-co. 

1-2. Genesis of the Survey 

The first comprehensive survey of conditions of labour in various indus- 
tries in India on a couutrywdde basis was <ton<iacted by the Rttyal ('ommis.siou 
on laibourduring 1929-31. i.h\ tlie. basisof itsrepoi t and liuilings. various ame- 
liorative measunjs weie iatroduccal by tlui (Jovenunent in the fiekl of laljour. 
After a. lapse of ov^er a dec^ldc, /.c., in 1911, the (Jovcmim'nt of India appointed 
another Ck>mmittec, vi~., the Labour Investigation < •ommittce, to enijuire into 
the conditions of labour in all irn[)ortant iialusl ties. 1'he Committee couduct<‘d 
detailed investigations in 38 industries during 1914-15 and, besides a main 
report on labour conditions in general, publislied imlividual reports iji Ti(^s})ect of 
various industries. Those reports provided valuable material for the fonmdation 
of laljour ])olicy. Idle years tliat folhnveil witnessed many changes of far- 
rocaching significance, b’or instance, many legislative measures were adopted to 
improve working and living conditions and stive ra,l schemes were enforetul tVir 
promoting welfare and social security of workers. The stitting up tif th<» ad- 
judication machinery also led to improvement in the contUtious of work and 
wages in various industries. Abtivc all, tho attaiument of Independeuee by 
the country in 1917 gave a new status to tlie working classes. With a view 
to evaluating and assess-sing the efl'ects of the various measures adojittsi, the 
Ministry of Ijabour and Employment as well as the Planning Commission 
consitleretl it netiossary that a fresh c*omprohensi\-e survey of labour conditions 
in various indust ries sliould be conducted. Sucli a survey, it was ftdt, would 
also help the Government in obtaining a precise picture of the existing condi- 
tions and imiblems of lalionr lor puT|x>ses of deciding the future course of 
action. Accordingly, a solieme for the c«jnduct of a Survey of Labour (Edi- 
tions was included in the Hccond Five Year Plan and the Labour liureau was 
eutrusteil with its execution. I’he s<;heme draA\’n up b}" the liureau envisaged 
to cover 46 industries a<ieording to a phased programme in four rounds. I’he 
Fine and Pharmaceutical Chemicals Industry was not covered as a .separate 
industry by the Jjabour Investigation Committee during 1914-45, presumably 
because this industry was not an important one at that time. However, since 
the industry has developed significantly now and emj)loys about 43 thousand 
workers, it w'as considered desirable to include it in the scope of (he present 
Survey. As sucli. Pine and Pliarmaceurical Chemicals Industry wiis <-overed 
as one of the 18 industries during the fourth ro\ind of the Survey of Labour 
(k)ndition8. 

1‘3. Scope and Design 

A note given in the Appendix of this Report contains deriiils relating to 
the samph^ design and method of estimation, adopted fur tliis Survey. Tho 
Sul- VO)- wa.s confined to Fine and Pharmaceutical Chemical factories registered 
tinder the Factories Act, 1948. The list of registered factories for the year 1963, 
which wa.s used as the frame (except incase of Andhra Pradesh and Maharaslitra 
for which the list related to the year 1962), indicated a particularly heavy con- 
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ivutrution of tli« Fine and PliUTinacontical Chemical factories in the States 
of iNIaharaslitia and West Benf'al and ii» tlie.s<‘ two Stiit(*s. t he cit ies of Boinhay 
and Calcutta anil areas adjacent to tliesc cities ?.e.. their subnrbs etc., accounted 
for a largo number of factories. It was ct>nsidei ed desirabli; to plan the Survey 
in sucli a manner that separate estimates become available for each cenl;ro of 
concentration. ‘Calcutta and 24 I’arganas', ‘Jlest of West Bengal', ‘Bombay’ 
and ‘Best of Maharashtra’ Avere. therefore, treated as separate eeutres. All 
other factories scattered in the remaining States, except Jammu and Ka.shmir 
where the Surv*‘v we s not conducted <lue to the uns<‘ttle<l conditituis iu the St at<*. 
w’ere clubbed together to form the ‘Besiilual Cnaip’. 

Earlier invest igations had indicated the existence of widt‘ variat ions in <‘on- 
ditionsof work, .st.indards of welfare and amenities, etc., in th<‘ esiahlishjncnts 
of dift’erent vsize groups in varitnis industries. It was. therefore, consklered de- 
sirable to collect data separately for establishments of difleri'ut sizes. Aci'ord- 
ingly, it was deckled that for tlie puri)os«! of tlie Survey, Fin<‘ and Piiarmaeeuti- 
cal Chemical fatJorics may be divided into tw(» size groups i.v., large and small. 
For this f)ur])ose, the cut-off jK>iut chosen was 1)5 which was appi-oximntely 
oipial to tlie avcrag(‘ size of mnployment per factory. As regards (lie sample 
size, 25 per cent, of the large size and 12 "5 pi'r cent, of tJie small size units 
W'ere considered, to be adequate to yield reliable, results. However, in the course 
of the Oceiipatiojial Wage Survey 1958-59 condui’ted by the Biirea.u. it was 
noticed that a large number of sanqiled units could not Is- cauvassctl. In order 
to safeguard against the possi])h‘ shrinkage of the sample size* due to above 
mentioned contingencies, the sample size was enlarged in thr light of above 
eX])erioU(*t‘ and on the basis of a sttidy of closiiri's lor the past lew years as 
revealed by the annual list of registered Fine and Pharmaceutical (4u-tnital 
factories. 'I’he sampling fraction ultimately adopted was 25 per cent, lot: large* 
factories and I5p(‘rc»‘nt. for small factories. Statement I *2 shows tin* uuinitei: 
of faotori(*s together with tlie number of workers employed therein (n) in tlui 
frame (h) iu tlie sample and (c) in the sample actually covered. 

Statkaibnt 1-2 

Aiimher nJ'Fiiiro ml Pharmaceutical Chemical Fa' toricn act! Wurkerx Fm ftloi/cti 
therein, in the Frame., Sam /tic. etc. 


Peril ro 


In Frames* 


No. of No. ol 
Factories Workers 
Employ Oil 

2 


In t lie JSarnplo 
Sc loci erl 


No. of 
Factories 


No. of 
W orkers 
Einployexl 


In the Saiiiplo 
Ullirualcly ^'ovorcil 

No. of No. t>f 
Factories Worker. 

Eiitpk )yc<l 


<1 


1. Paluiitta and 24 Par- 
>^anas 

Lar^e Faelories 
Small Factories 


o2 

7»133 

11 

)6 

5,701 

4 

37 

J,372 

7 


1,410 

11 

1,410 


(2115) 

(19-77) 

1.135 

4 

1,135 


(20-07) 

(ll>-70) 

275 

7 

275 


(18-92) 

(20 04) 



r(/hf(L 


5 


Sl A IKMKN r I -‘J 


1 


2 

» 

;7 

(i 

7 

2. Ro'tt of liongal 

7 

o7»; 

4 

71(j 

4 

71G 



SIO 

-> 

l)t7»l 

(77-14) 

2 

(72-20) 

0.70 

Small TtMl Olios 

i 

1.77 


.77 

(lWi-07) 

.» 

(80- 40) 
27 

2. Homl>ay 

Sl> 

sjioo 

17 

1,000 

(.70-00) 

10 

(20 21) 
l,2S‘( 

Lari<o Faftori(''s 

iM 

.7.0S<> 

.7 

1 AMIS 

(J7-0H_) 

.7 

(11^ *27) 
I.OO.S 

Small Kaflorit^ 

TiS 

2.710 

12 

ol 1 

(22-sl) 

11 

(IS 20) 
401 

i. Rf‘st of Afaharashlra . 

21 

:i,.726 

;7 

f4S 

(10- IS; 

(iS-Oti) 

448 

Lan/o Fartoritr'; 

It) 

2,04^j 


2;7(» 

(20- S2) 
.> 

(12-71) 

2;70 

Small Kjn toriiw 

II 

.7Si» 

.2 

02 

(20- (Ml) 
2 

(12 -OS) 
02 

. 1 . Roskliial 

10.7 

1.7,100 

27 

:i.o7S 

(21 • f2) 
2.7 

(1.7- SO) 
2,7titl 

Larj^D I’\a< t orkxs 

22 

HKirh*. 

1 

2,fS2 

(J2-S2) 

ti 

(IS- 10) 
2. 1 70 

Stu.iII 

h;2 

.7,o<;:; 

20 

.70; » 

(1S-70) 

10 

(21 -.70) 
.7Sl 

r*. All Intlin 

2t;7 

:i.7.o23 

(if 

7.2(>l 

(11-00) 

01 

(ll-.f.S) 

0,022 

li;iri.»o Var*lnri('S 

SI 

25AU2 

20 

7,721 

(10 •(>:>) 
!0 

(10- fS) 
.7. 127 

Small Kat’l t »]•<"' 

2sr. 

(21 

0,SOJ 

•(it!) 

If 

1,.720 

(22- l(i) 

(2 

^21 • Mi) 
1,400 



(1.7 

‘.‘fS) 


(1 I-OS) 

(12-12) 

yfn K : KijL^mcs within hnifl 
ami worktM's as cjivon in 

kt't-N in 
CVtIs. : 

^7>ls. 0 aiu* 7 aro ])f*ri 
2 and 2 i\ »m\*. 

•ontai'os 

l'» total 

nuiuUn- nf 


♦ riio rr*l;it,os t<» the lint orParlorios f<»r tlu^ ymv ItMi.*; c-Xi Opt M.iharaslsf ra anrl Aiiiihra 

lor v/luoJi tho latti-t. availaMo lists wa'ro used. 


From tlm fij'uro^' jiivou iu tlio Statomcnl (1 -i) il would bcj^een lliat Jtboiit 
17 por <- 4 ‘nl. of tlio b’lrwi and PbarmaceulH-al (■b<'mical factorit'S and about 19 
p»^r n'lit. of tln^ workons f'luployed Ihoivin wore ultimatcdy <-ov<‘rt*d by tJu.* 
Siirv'oy. Sin<‘c only t]io 8 (‘ facti>iio.scaijic iu tlu^aampk* wliioli foarnre<| iu tJio fraiiu* 
a-nd as it was not |M»ssibl(^ to takm account of lunv factories which came into 
boinjf ii|) to and durin" the period of the Survey, the^ information eiven in 
this Te|>ort sliould l)e treate<l as relutinf? to the factories which wtu’e in existence 
during the jKjriod to whhiJi the frame related (kc., generally lOtkJ) and which 
continued to exist till th*' time of the Survey. 

The data for the Surx ey were collected by the Held .staff of the Labour 
Bureau by jx-rsonal visits to the .sam])led establishments. With a view to testing 
the w.liedule and instnw-tiou ;4 pKipared for the Survey as also to impart prac- 
tical training to th<^ field staflf, a pilot enquiry was conduc-tcfl in Septeniber- 
October, 1959 , befor<‘ taking up tJie first round of the main Surve^y of Labour 
ttonditions Scheme in December. 1959 . On tlui basis of the experience gainetl 
in tin* pilot enquiry, the schedule and instructions were, suitably revised. How- 
iU'ci', the schedule used for collection of the required information in the fourth 
round differed from that used in earlier three rounds. Since the information 
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pf!i'tainin^< to ahsonto^'isni, labour turnover, pay jHuiods and ('urniiig.'^ was 
iilieady bcinj^ eollocted under other seheniea of the Hurt^au riz., (Jcenpational 
Wage Survey, zVnnual Survey of Industries ct-c., it was dwuled not to collect 
such inhiriuatioii under the fourth round of the Survey of Labour fVmditions 
Scheme and heiK^e the stdiedule* was revised .accordingly. Some minor changes 
in the block relating to Works Committe(‘8 were alsr> carried out. 

Tlie field inve.stigations were launch*^! in .Vjuil, liMio and completeil in 
February, 196 ( 5 . Ihuiee, the information colle«-1ed, ex<‘ej>t wluu-e .specifically 
mentioned, .should be treated to relate: to this])(M iod, i.i’.. 1965 - 66 . 

*Th0 us0tl lt»r tho Siii‘vi\\ \v\^ brn'ii iHiblMlnvl in l)i«» to iho Artiflcml 

Maniims linluitry. 



CHAPTER II 


EMPLOYMENT 

Pine and Pharmaceutical Chemicals Indusl ry is une of the largest indus- 
tries in India. Its ridmcss in employment ])otential is amply evidenced by 
its renv^rkable growth and expansion in recent, years. The Labour Investigation 
Committee, which had investigated this industry alotig with other allied Chemi- 
f,al Industries, ha.tl taken note of <h«5 remarkable progress made by the In- 
dustry during the Second World War period. The Industry continued to make 
ra\>id strides and lud weeii Ibod uJid 19G5, the niuubcr jd’ factories in this In- 
dustrv rose from ‘.i-1 to too jind employment from about 19,000 to nearlv 

i:t,ooo. 

2 • 1. Composition of the Working Force 

Itiiring the cour.s«?, of the present Survey, in ordtu: to ensure comparability, 
the data in respect of eni]>loyiuent w»‘re. collected from ditforont sampled es- 
tablishments for a fixed dati* j.c., Hist March, 1^)5. On the basis of these data, 
it. is estimated that the total emi)Iovment strength of the Pine and Phimmujeu- 
tieal Chemical factories, registered under the Faelorios A<'t, 191S. was 02,609 
on the above dat<‘. This e,stimate, however, dilYers from similar figunvs 
collected under tin* Factories Act, 191S, i.c., 13,210, for the year 1965. The main 
reii.son for the dill'orence between the two sets of ligurc'S is that- wlie.reas the 
former rc])resents tlie («timate based «u\ the acdnal numl>er of persoivs on roll 
<»n a ])artu‘-iilar date, the latter .shows the average rlaily employment for the 
wliole year. Besides, while the former includes ev'cii tho.se employees who, 
tliough employed in registered factories, w<*.n^ deemed to lie 'not «‘evered’ 
under the. Factories Act. 19lt>, the latter figure does not take such employees 
into a(“eount, 

211. Distribution by Broad Occupational Groups 

For the purja)ses of tlu^ present Survey, tin*, ijiteruationally accepted classi” 
lieation* of emplev('.es was followed, and accordingly they wore (dassitio.*! into 
the following categories; 

{a) Professional, Teehni<uil and Helal<‘.d Pe.rsouue.l, 

(6) Administrative, Executive and Managcri;!.! Persotuiol. 

(c) Clerical and Related Workers (including fcsuporvisory). 

(d) Production aiul Related M'orkers (including Siq^ervisory). 

(e) Watch a)id Ward and Other Services. 

Btwsed on the above (dassification, the ]>orcentage of workers in different 
occupational grou])s is given in Statement 2']. 

*liifern?tlioDal SUiadanl <if Out- upat ions. 

7 
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Statement 2*1 

kali mated Perrmtage Distribution of Workers* hg Broad Occupatinnai 
Groups in the Fine and Pfiarmaceutical OhetniexiU Imiustry 

(•‘ilst March, llhiD) 


Uoiit ro 

1‘otal 

N uin bor 
of 

Workers 


MstimaiRtl perimntago of ^\'o^kcr-^ 

_A.i 


Profess - 
siotial, 

4 * 00 ! mica 
and 

Rolatod 

nel 

Adminis- 

liativo, 

1 Evociitivo 
and 

>raiiag»‘rial 
Per- 
son m.*l 

(.llcrica 1 
and 

Helatod 

Workors 

(Inrluding 

Siipor- 

vi.'‘Orv) 

PnidiKt- 
lion ami 
Jiolatod 
WorKcrs 
(including 
SupCT- 
visorv) 

Watc! 
and 
Ware! 
and 
( n her 
Si;r\'i«’U’ 

1 

•> 

3 

4 

.3 

i> 

7 

!. nalnittii .Mod -4 Par- 

cjjiDas . . 

lO.OlL* 

3 0 

0-8 

12*7 

73 • 3 

0*1 

Lar;'«i 

7.ri22 

2-S 

0 .3 

HI-2 

78* 1 

8*4 

ffactorios 


7-2 

1 *0 

20 1 

(iOO 

IM 

1. of West liontral 

1,2.37 

3-7 

0*0 

.3 ‘ 7 

82 -0 


Lari'e F.iotnrio> 

1*74 

4 2 

p I 

0 3 

81 - .3 

70 

Smiill Fa<‘torit> 

283 

1 S 

2-8 

30 

87*0 

3*9 

3. iiombiy 

22,480 

7*2 

2*0 

i:m* 

07*1 

9*2 

Lar^o Kaot< tries 

llM8b 

0* 1 

2- 4 

14-2 

07*2 

10* 1 

Small K;i<*t<)Uos 

3,21*4 

130 

•> . -p 

J2* 1 

• 0>*.3 

1*3 

4. Host of Maliai’a'ilitnb . . 

L'.Hi* 

2-.3 

3- 4 

11*3 

7.3 -.3 

7*3 

Largo F.'U’torios 

4,2fl» 

2*0 

:L2 

M l 

7.3*0 

7-8 

Siliall Fartorio*; 

f‘»7<l 

.3- 4 

^.3 

12*. 3 

73* 1 

4*5 

5. HcNulurtl . . 

23.01 1 

11*2 

1 - S 

0*7 

72*0 

4-t 

Largo I'^iol.orio-? . . 

ir.j i:i 

12* 4 

I'l 

s*:; 

74*5 

3*7 

Small F{H‘L»rio8 

7,708 

8*7 

3-3 

12*. 3 

09-8 

5*7 

i\. All India 

<i2,fi00 

7' .8 

2'0 

11*7 

71*3 

7*2 

J^argo Fad 

48.071 

7 3 

1*7 

i 1*2 

72-4 

7*4 

Small FiH'ttirio" 

1 4, .333 

0-3 

30 

L3*r. 

07 -0 

0*2 


♦'Cjovorod' woll ‘Not imd«5r tl'o Kaclorios Act. IIM''’-. 

The Statonictil sluiws that aji ovcrwhuliiiiiitt majority of the working fon-c 
(about 71 per eoiit. of the total) holungcd to the group ‘'Vroduetion and Related 
Workers (including Supervisory)”. Rjirring “Re.st (»f West Rengal’', where 
the [lon^entage of this group was hnnul to he quite higli (apjuoximatcly 8:’) 
])er <'ent.). iii other centres it ratxged l)et\vee.n 07 and 76. ’Clerical and 
Related Workers (inchuling Supervisory) eoustitut('.d the next important grou[) 
with ikjtjxroximately 12 percent, of the total cin|)loyment, followed by ’ "Profes- 
sional, TechnicitI and Relatcfl Persounel* (aliout 8 ])er cent.). Workers in the 
group ‘Wadch and Waml and Other Services’ iiccountod for about 7 per cent, 
of the totiil working force ait the Industry level. 

2*1*2. Distribution of Workers by ‘Covered’ and ‘Not Covered’ nnderthe 
Factories Act, 1948 

According t«> the Faxetories Act. 1948, a worker liaxs been delincd as a “per- 
son employed dire<*tly <*r through awny aigenc.y. whetlu'r for waxges or not, in 
any manufaw-'tiiring pr<K!oss, or in cleavning aniy pairt of the luawdiuiery orpromise.s 



used for mauufacturiiifi; prfMJoss, or in any other kind of work ineidental to> 
or conwicted with, the niaixtifaeturiug prixiess, or (he subject of jniinufacturing 
process.” It was, liowcver, observed during th(‘. course of the Survey tluit tlicro 
was no nuifonnitv with regard to tlio iute.rpretatiou of the above deriuitiojx 
of ‘‘worker” and (uu'sexpiently, while .sonxe units liad iixeluded certain cate- 
gories of workers amoixg thx»se covered nixxler the. Factories Act, 11)18, othors 
tended to exclude thenx. Sucli workers jxs were, "not (^overe.(r uiuler the Fac- 
torie.s Act, 1948, formed about 10 percent, of the total estiniatiul employment. 
Details of workers ‘c-ovt'rtHl’ aixd ‘not cove.red’ timhw the Fa(dories A(^t, 1948 
in dithu'ciit broad occupational groups are given in Statemeixt 2-*J. 

Statement *2 -‘2 

EdhmUed Percenhuje DLstrUiution of Workvra Inj 'Cuvf’red' ami 'Not Ootxred' 
midrrthc Factories Art. tUlS inthc Fiw and Phanmifentical Chonicals Industry 

( .) I st March, lUHo) 


( 'ml r»‘ 

Fn ' tes t it mn 1 . Toi-b ni * 
cal and Kelateti 
PiTMtimel 

\dn)ii)i>tral K c. 
FA’Ceutive Mild 
Managerial 
FtiTHonnol 

< Mcrica 

IvolatCfi 

(incindiiifj 

visr 

f — - - - 

('ovoroil 

1 an.l 
VV5»rker< 
j Sn]>er- 
n\\ ) 

<'^lvo^od 

Xol 

I*nverod 

C’ovfM'od 

Nof 

<J(tvon*d 

Xol 

C (>v(»n“d 

7 

1 

•> 


4 

5 

G 

1. and l%ir 









RO 

♦it) • 7 

33*3 

3r»i; 

♦;3- 1 

Fm lorio' 

|0O(l 

— 

!S0- I 

13 -9 

45 1 

54 G 

S nit 11 Fail 

7S(; 

21-4 

18-7 

51 • 3 

23 • 3 

7G* 7 

Rosl itt Wost Dniip'il 


30-4 

d0*7 

33 3 

S3 -3 

• G-7 

Largo Kactorii'.i 


34*1 


l(H)0 

HO -3 

19-7 

SniaU Factories 

1000 

— 

1000 


100 0 

- — 

3. Bomhav 

701 

20- 11 

iihl 

38-9 

90-0 

100 

Largo Factorii^s 

.SL3 

15-7 

dS-5 

31-5 

91 -G 

90 

Small Fact ( trios 

(j.-i!) 

:ui 

2vS*ri 

71-4 

S3H 

IG'2 

4. Rost ol Malia rash Ira 

mo 0 

— 

Si'.» 

15- 1 

100 0 

- - 

Large Factories 

100- 0 


91*9 

51 

1000 

— 

Sm.rU Fatdnries 

moo 


400 

00 U 

1000 


5. Residual 

HI 

75-3 

29 5 

70*5 

49*5 

50-5 

Largo FactorkM 

o-s 

90-2 

24-2 

75*8 

42*9 

57*1 

Small Factories 

«9-2 

30-8 

33-2 

00 S 

58 -5 

41*5 

r». All India 

.VI rj 

49 -5 

53 0 

40-4 

Gft-7 

31- 3 

Tiargo Factories 

42 •« 

57 1 

03*5 

30*5 

731 

20*9 

Small Factories 

70-2 

2!»T 

35 . ] 

94 ' 9 


43 1 
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S'j'ATEMENT 2‘2~ conld. 


t'rodui tion and W.ifch and Ward Total 

Contra Kolatcd Workers and Other Services 

(including SU|ier- 
visory) 


1 

t ' — ^ ■ — 

Covcrc<l Xot Ooverod Covered Not ( 

8 10 

7)verod Cevtired Net 

11 12 

t^evered 

in 

1, CnK-utiji au(l 21 







gcHias 

looo 

-- 

.704 

40 -6 

S7 • i’» 

l2-t 


1000 


til-s 

35-2 

01- 1 

S-O 

Small Ki, dories 

1000 

— 

17.0 

*72 4 

70-2 

23-8 

'2. K«v-t oi \Vo.st Boiig.ii 

in 7 

2 0 

.7.7 2 

Jt 7 

02 7 

7;i 

Largo Vactories 

97-0 

on 

FS-tJ 

r>i -4 

00 0 

0*4 

Small Kactoric.s 

100 0 

--- 

1000 

--- 

1000 


Bombay 

HIO 0 


Sti'O 

i:{-4 

04 • 0 

r>- / 

Large Factories 

100 

— 

sri-o 

14-4 

o:»(i 

i- 4 

Small Factories 

l(H>0 

--- 

100 0 


'.t| •(» 

9-0 

4. Host of ^laharasbtra 

IfMIO 

- . 

100-0 


00-7) 

0 5 

liargo Factories 

100 0 


100-0 

. , 

00 -s 

0-2 

Small Factories 

1000 

- 

100-0 


!»7 0 

2-7 

.“i. HcsidiiJil 

m) • 1 

00 

S.7-4 

!40 

.St. I 

1.7-0 

Ijargo Factories 

JO<»-0 


OLtt 

.7- I 

SOI 

Mbo 

Small Factories 

07-0 

:i 0 

72-5 

i'7-.7 

.Sf»-2 

i:i-s 

\H lidia 

o!> r» 

tt i 

SI -2 

is-s; 

.SO -9 

10- J 

barge Factorios 

00 • tl 

0- 1 

Sl-T 

1.7 0 

0! -0 

9 • (7 

Small Factories 

os:i 

1-7 

70 i 

20 0 

SO - I 

in-o 


Tkerc WHS <!;«‘iir.r;tlly iKd, iimcli <lifl\To.ucc of oiiijiioii in rc^rrjud to ‘Prodiio.tiou 
sHul Kolated Workers (iiie.ludino Supervisory)' and almost all such workers 
were (ionsidered to he covcrc<l under the factories A<d, 1948, the p(5r<;enta<ro 
of such workers ‘i\ot covered’ under the Fae.torios Aid, 1918, Ixiin^ nco)i<ribk;. 
Next to ‘Production and Related \Vorkers’, the iMircentaee of workers covered 
under the Factories Act, 1918. was the hijthest (81-2) in the catej^orv ‘Watch 
and AVard and Other Services’ and tlui lowe,st (hO-f)) in the cato^)rv ‘Pndes- 
sional. T{H-,hni<-a.l an<l |Relat<>dJl»ersonner. As hel wiiiui laree and sinall factories, 
llu', peicentage of employees (-.onsidered to he •eoverod’ under the Facdories 
A<d, 1918, was more in large factories. 

A further exjimiaation of the data has reveah'd that of t he t(»tal uuml.or of 
about 5(5 thousand workers covered mxder the Act, about 4 pew eeut. belonged to 
the group ‘Professional, Technical and Related Personnel’, about 9 per ce7xt. to 
the gr aip ‘Clerical and Related 'Workers’, about 79 per cent, to ‘Production and 
Related Workers’ and about 7 per cent, to ‘Watcii and Ward and Other Ser- 
vices’. The proportion of ‘Administ rative, Kxe< utive and Managerial Per- 
sonnel' was found to be about I per cent. Similarly, the break-up of the total 
number of about 0 thousand workers ‘not covered’ tmder the Act was about 
a8, 37, 3, 13 and 9 per cent, for the above-meutioued groups respectively. 
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2 2. Employment of Women 

Eraploymojtt of women in the Fine anrl Pharmaceutical Chemicals In- 
dustry is not uncommon. Almost half of the factories surveyed wore found to b(‘ 
employin." female labour although the luunber of such workers was quite small, 
i.e., about 10 per cent, of the total workers employed in the Industry. The 
p(!rccntago of women employed to the total working force was the highest 
(about 24) in ‘Bombay’ and the lowest (almost negligible) in ‘Calcutta and 24 
Pargau-as’. The est imates, based upon the results of the Survey, regarding the 
employment strength of women workers and the factories employing them are 
])resented in Statement 2*3. 

Statkment 2 • 


I'Jsthnutcd Proportion </ Women Workers in the Fine ami Pharmaceulical 

Chemicals Industry 

(3 1st March, I0(>.'>) 


Total 

Porcont 

Tofal 

Verconf 

IWf enlacre 
of 

Xumbor 

0! 

Kniubor 

nf 

of 

Fiictorin.i 

of 

\Nojiuin 

Wtiinen 


Kill ploy inyj 

Workers* 

Woilcers 

Workers 


Wonion 


to Total 

lo the 




NiiTTiber 

Total 




of 

Nnmbor 


Workers of Woimn 
Fraployert Workers 


in the 
IiMiustry 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. and Karginas 

5] 

I7'4 

10,042 

0 3 

0*5 

Ijurejo Factories 

15 

25 0 

7,522 

0 1 

0 2 

Siuall Kactorit'S 

30 

14 3 

2,520 

0-8 

1*4 

2 . lle.'-’t of West Benj'al 

7 

50 0 

1,257 

2*8 

0*5 

Large Kactoriofl 

3 

50 0 

974 

T-6 

0*3 

Staall Factoriea 

4 

.'»0 0 

283 

6*7 

1-3 

3. Uonibav 

SI 

72-6 

22,480 

23 5 

80 8 

Ijargo Fartorios 

20 

1000 

19,186 

25-2 

94-9 

8mall Factories 

<>1 

63 0 

3,294 

T 3-6 

30 9 

4. Rest of Maharashtra . . 

20 

100 0 

4,910 

8*6 

6*4 

Large Factor’os 

8 

100*0 

4,1M9 

n . 

1*8 

Small Factories 

12 

100 0 

870 

491 

22H 

5. Residual 

189 

43-4 

23,01 1 

3*3 

11-8 

Largo Facioriea 

30 

50- 0 

16,113 

0 9 

2-8 

Small Faelonos 

159 

42 1 

7.768 

8*1 

43-6 

r». \ll India 

348 

49*8 

62,6(W 

10*5 

100 0 

Largo Factories 

70 

63*5 

48,074 

10*6 

1000 

Small Factories 

272 

45*9 

14, .735 

0-9 

100*0 


♦This number does not tally with the number of factorie^i in .Statement 1 -2. The difTorence 
is duo to tho fact that certain factories were found closed at the time ot Survey. 

tData relate to wnrlrors ‘Covered’ as well as ‘\ot Covered’ under the Factories Act, 19-l.<t. 

AbJ(D)19DofLB— 3 
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About 85 per cent, of the women workers belonged to the occupational 
group ‘Production and Related Workers’, about 12 per cent, to ‘Clerical 
and Related Workers’ and the rest were in the groups ‘Professional, Technical 
and Related Personnel, Watch and Ward and Other Services’ and ‘Adminis- 
trative, Executive and Managerial Personnel*. As production workers, women 
were usually employed on light and delicate jobs such as packing, bottling* 
filling of injection tubes, etc. Those belonging to the category ‘Professional* 
Technical and Related Personnel’ were mainly employed as chemists, nurses, 
etc. As watch and ward employees, women workers were usually engaged on 
sweeping ajid cleaning the factory premises, stores, etc. No particular reasons 
for the employment of women were given by the employers except that 
women were preferred for certain jobs which were of a delicate nature and 
involved finger dexterity. 

2*3. Child Labour 

The total estimated employment of children in the Industry, as a whole 
was insignificant. Only one large factory located in ‘Rest of West Bengal, 
(constituting even less than one per cent, of the’^Fine and Pharmaceutical Che* 
mical factories in the coiudry) was found employing child labour which formed 
a negligible proportion of the total working force in the Industry. 

2-4. Time-rated and Piece-rated Workers 

Though both the systems of payment i.e,, time rates and piece rates, 
were prevalent in the Industry, Statement 2*4 would uidicato that payment 
by time predominated inasmuch as 97 per cent, of the production workers 
in t)ie Industry were time-rated. The piece-rated workers, though very 
small in number, were employed in almost all the centres except 
‘Bombay’. The percentage of piece-rated workers to the total number of 
production workers was the highest (about 12) in ‘Rest of Maharashtra’, 
whereas in the other centres its percentage varied from about 1 in. ‘Rest of 
West Bengal’ to 6 in ‘Calcutta and 24 Parganas’. Since men constituted the 
overwhelming proportion of the working force, their distribution between 
time-rated and piece-rated was almost the same as for all production workers 
in all the centres. Women workers in the Industry were also found employed 
mostly on time rate basis except hardly 2 per cent, who were employed on piece 
rate basis. While in ‘Calcutta and 24 Parganas’, ‘Rest of West Bengal’, and 
‘Bombay’, all the women workers were time-rated, the proportion of such wor- 
kers in ‘Rest of Maharashtra’ and ‘Residual Group’ of factories was about 86 
and 94 per cent, respectively. Children, who were found employed in only one 
largo factory in ‘Rest of West Bengal’, were all time-rated. 
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Statement 2 >4 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of Prodiiction Workers in the 
Fine and Pharmaceutical Chemicals Industry by Methods of Payment 

(Slst March, 1965) 


Percentage Distribution 
Total Distribution of Workers by Mon^ 

Number of Workers into Women and Children 




of 

Produ<‘tioii 
Workers (f/ij 

2 

^ . .A. 


and Method of 
Paym«‘nt 

Time* Piece- 
ratod 

ratod 

Men 

, . A 

^ 

c 

Time- 

rated 

r ^ 

Piwe- 

rated 

6 

1 

3 

4 

5 

1. Calcutta and 24 Pargauas 

7,376 

94 0 

6*0 

lOOO 



Large Factories 


5,873 

94-2 

5*8 

94*2 

6*8 

SiUivll Factories 


1,503 

93 1 

6*9 

93*1 

6 9 

2 Rest of West Bengal 


1,018 

98*9 

11 

98*9 

M 

Largo Factories 


770 

100- 0 

— 

100*0 

— 

vSmall Factories 


248 

95-6 

4 4 

95*2 

4*8 

3. Bombay 


15,085 

100 0 


100 0 


Large Factories 


12,895 

1000 

— 

100*0 



Small Factories 


2,190 

100*0 

— 

100*0 

— 

4. Ro^jt uf IMaharashtra 


3,714 

88*2 

11*8 

88*6 

11*5 

Largo Factories 


3,224 

86*5 

13 5 

87*9 

12*1 

Sniall Factories 


490 

100* 0 

— 

100 0 

— 

/>. Residual 


17,280 

97*4 

2*6 

97*5 

2*5 

Large Factories 


12,023 

96 3 

3 7 

90 5 

3-5 

Small Factories 


5,257 

99-8 

0-2 

99*8 

0 2 

C. All India 


44,473 

97*0 

3 0 

96*8 

3*2 

l^arge Factories 


34,785 

96*5 

3*5 

96*3 

3*7 

Small Factories 


. . 9,688 

98*7 

1*3 

98*6 

14 


<]!ontro 


1. Calcutta iind|2t Part^anas 

Factories 
Small Factories 

2. Rest of West Bengal . . 
Largo Factories 

Small Factories 

3. Bombay 
I^argo Factories 
Small Factories 

4. Rest of Maharashtra . . 
Large Factories 

Small Factories 

5. Residual 
Large Factories 
SmfUl Factories 

r». All India 
Large Factories 
Small Factories 


Percentage Distribution of Workers by Men, Women 
and Children and Method of Payment 



Women 

Children 


Time- 

Piece- 

I'ime- 

Piece- 

rated 

rat cd 

rated 

rated 

7 

8 

9 

10 

100*0 


— 


100*0 







100*0 

— 

1000 

— 

100*0 

— 

100 0 


100*0 

— 

— 

. — . 

100 0 

— 

— 

— 

JOOO 

— 

— 

— 

lOOu 

— . 

— 

— 

85*9 

14*1 

— 

— 

33*7 

66 3 

— 


1000 

— 

— 

. — 

94*4 

5*6 


— 

60*3 

33*7 

— 

— 

100*0 


— 


98*5 

1*5 

100*0 



98*1 

1*9 

100*0 



100*0 

— 

— . 

— 


@ 'Covered' under the F.^ctQrio4 A^*t, ItMS, 
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2-6. Contract Labour 

The Survey has revealed that the practice of employing workers through 
contractors was not found common in this Industry as only one largo factory 
located in the ‘Residual Group’, constituting about 1 per cent, of all the factor ies 
in the coiitxtry, was employing contract workers. Their proportion in the In- 
dustry was not significant as they comprised 2*5 per cent, of the total number 
of ‘Production and Related Workers*. Statement 2*5 gives details about em- 
ployment of contract labour. 

Statement 2-5 

Estimated Percentage of Factories Employing Contract Labour in the Fine and 
Pharmaceutical Chemicals Imiustry 

(31st March, 1965) 


CrtTitre 


1 


Niinibor ^ Percontago Total 

of Fiictorio:} of Factories Number of 
Employing Prodiuitioii 
Oont Ti ic t \V^ ( )r leery 

Labour in Ihe 

Industry* 


Number of 
Product ioi 
Workers 
Emyiloyod 
Through 
Coni ractors 


2 :i 4 


6 


1. ralcutta and 24 Pargaiias 


r>i 

— 

7,376 

— 

Largo Factories 


If) 

— 

r),87:j 

— 

Small Factories 



— 

J ,503 

— 

2. Rest of West Bengal . . 


7 

— 

1,018 



Largo Factories 


3 

— 

770 

— 

Small Factories 


4 

— 

248 

— 

3. Bombay 


81 

_ 

15,085 

■ 

Large Fael ories 


20 

— 

12,80.''. 

— 

Small Factories 


61 

— 

2,190 

— 

4 . Rest of Maharashtra . . 


20 

- ■ , 

3,714 


Large Factories 


8 

— 

^,224 


Small Factories 


12 

— 

490 

— 

5. Rcsidusl 


189 

2-7 

17,280 

1,106 

Large Factories 


30 

16-7 

12.023 

(6-4) 

1,106 

(9-2) 

Small Factories 


159 

— 

5.267 


6. All India 


348 

1-4 

44,478 

1,106 

Largo Factories 


76 

60 

34,785 

(2-5) 

1,106 

Small Factories 


272 

— 

9,588 

(3-2) 


♦‘Covered* under the Factories Act, 1948. 

N’ote — ^Figures within brackets in column 5 are percentages to those in Col. 4, 
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Coutraot labour was generally otii])loycd for work of a temporary natur«« 
They were engaged on jobs like carrying the finished prtiducts to the godowns 
loading and unloading of materials and moving tlio heavy machinery etc., 
from one place to other. The main reason put forth by the inanagement for 
the employment of contract labour was that the job.s on which such workers 
were cinjfioyed wm-e of an intermitti'Ut natdvo .and as such emjdoyment of 
dir(!ct work(Us was n<-»t economical. Beside.s, contract woilcers, who could be 
pressed into service at any time without any restrictaui of juescribed timings, 
were .stated to li(‘ more .suita.b]«> for loading and unloading joljs which had to 
he completed within the .shortest |Kjssil)]c time to coincide witli tli*. .availability 
of trausjKU’t siu'li as railway wagons, truchs. etc. 

2*6. System oi Recruitment 

The fijvliugs of the Surv<-,y which porta i)i to the worhers euiployed directly 
.show th.at an overwhelming majority (about «.>f the workers h.ad been 

n'criiited directly .at I'ui-tory gates. About 7 i)er cent, of the workers were 
|■(>(■ruite(l thiauigh I'hiiployment ]0x<liaug<‘s. The remaining 11 percent, wdio 
were mainly professional, technical and managerial pensonuel, or clerical and 
ladated staff were r(‘cruit('d through advert iscmeni and interviews. As reg.ards 
the ditfereiit ccutios, except 'INsst of AlaharaslUra' wliere mon^ than 
half of f:he workers were TX'cni ited tJirough Employment Exchanges, in all 
<»th<^r ceutro.s an overwhehning majority of the dinwtly employed workers 
were recruiU'd by the uij I r at the factory gates. A significant factor 
concerning recruitment in the Jinliistry w as that none of the factorie.s .survey- 
ed had rc.sorted to recruitment of wurker.s through intermediaries, such as 
y/i/.s/z d ur jobbers, rccruiUu’S au<l labour contrao tons. 

2-7. Employment Status 

W itli t he enactment of the luduslrial Euiployment (Standing Orders) Act, 
it lias become obligatory lor all csLaljlishmcnts employing 100 or more 
waukeJ’s to classify their <;mjjloy<jos into varir)us categories viz., permanent, 
temporary, probationers, ct<!. lufonnation pertaining U) chussificatiun of ‘Pro- 
duction and Kola, ted Workers’ cmployetl directly into tlitl'oreut categories 
according to their employment status w.is collecle<l during the course of the 
prc.sent Survey. Ju those samph'd factories where Standing Orders were not 
framed, reliance had to be placed on the versions of the management s regarding 
the employment status of their workers. The Survey results show that about 7S 
IKsrcent. of the ‘JToduction and Related W orkers' -were treated as permanent, 
nearly 17 per cent, as temporary, nearly 1 per cent. a.s casual and the rest were 
either probationers or apprentices. Details appear in Statomenb 2-<‘. 
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Kstitnxtt&l Percentage Distribution of ^Production and Related Workers' by 
Employment Status in the Fhie and Pharmaceutical Vhetnicals Industry 


(31st MaroJi, 19G5) 


Total 

Centro Number Porccntapjo Distribution of Workers 

of t -A.- 

I’roduc- 



tion 

Work- 

ers* 

(emp- 

loyed 

<lircctly) 

Per- 

inaiiont 

workers 

l*roba- 

tioners 

Tetnpo. 

rary 

Workers 

JitnUis 

Casual 

Workers 

ApprtMi- 

tices 

(Paid) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

() 

7 

S 

J . Calcutta and 24 Tnrganas 

7,370 

79-4 


14*5 


fi-O 

01 

Liargo Factories 

r»,878 

79 0 

- , 

15*4 



5(» 


Small Factories 

1,503 

81 1 


IM 


7 ' 5 

U'3 

2. Rest of West Bengal 

1,018 

«9-9 



10- 1 





— 

Large Factories 

770 

93 8 



6*2 

- 


- - 

Small Factories 

248 

77-S 

-- 

22 • 2 


...... 

- - 

a. Bombay 

15,085 

80-9 

0-8 

121 



6'2 


I^arge Factories 

12,895 

80-7 

0-8 

113 



7 2 


Small Factories 

2,190 

81-9 

11 

16-8 

— 

0 2 

— 

4. Rest of Maharashtra 

5,714 

88-5 



10-5 



10 



Large Factories 

5,224 

92 0 


Hi) 






Small Factories 

400 

65*9 

— 

20 ' 7 

— 

7 4 

— 

o. Kesidtial 

16,174 

72-8 

0 1 

23 • 8 



1 3 

20 

Large Factories 

10,917 

71*4 

01 

24 0 



1 -6 

2*9 

Small Factories 

6,257 

75-7 

— 

23-6 


0-7 

— 

B. All India 

43,367 

78-5 

0-3 

16. 7 



3 7 

0-8 

Large F aciorios 

33,679 

78-8 

0-3 

15-7 



43 

0 9 

Small Factories 

9,688 

77-5 

0*3 

20. 3 

— 

1*9 

— 

_ _ 








. 





^‘Coverecr unclor the I'actoriee Act, 1948. 


It would be seen from the nbove Statcaneiit that the pcrceiituge of pormauont 
workers was the highest (about 90%) in ‘Jtost of West Beiigar whiU' it was 
the lowest (about 73%) in ‘Besidual’ CVntre. Tlie latter lunl tlie highest pcrciai- 
tage of temporary workers, viz., about 24 per cent. 

2*8. Length ot Service 

During the present Survey, a study of the distributicui of workers accord* 
iugtotlieir length of service was made in respect of 'Produ<*tion and Related 
Workers’ covered under the Factories Act, 1948 arul employed <lircctly by 
the managements. The data so collected arc presented in Statement 2 • 7. 
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Statement 2’7 


Estimatal Percentage Distrihulion of Production Employed 

Directly According to Length qfSeroice in the Fine and Pharmaceutical 

Chemicals Industry 

(31st Aliirch, 19(>5) 


l‘orceiit:igo Distribution of Workers luiving J^ength of 
Service (»f 


( 'out IV 

'Vot-al f i 

M umber 

of Pni’ 
duct ion 
^\^)rk(il•s* 

1 4idcr I 
year 

1 year 
and 

more but 
under 5 
years 

A 

5 years 
and 

more but 
iiiidor 10 
years 

10 years 
<ind 

more but 
under 15* 
yc^ars 



15 years 
and more 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

I. C.'ilciit ta and Parganas 

121 

20 3 

23 4 

15 -S 

19*4 

Large Factories 

0,87 1‘{ 

SJ 

20- <» 

25-0 

17*2 

23*1 

iSinall Factories 

1,003 

27-5 

30*8 

170 

10*4 

5*3 

2. Kofit of West Bengal 

1,0J<S 

15-5 

31*9 

10*5 

9*7 

32.4 

Largo Factories 

770 

7-3 

35*5 

13*1 

12*7 

31-4 

fSinall Factories 

248 

4M 

21 0 

2*4 


35*5 

;L Bombay' 

15,08o 

, IDS 

33*8 

20- 1 

12*9 

13*4 

Large Factories 

12,805 

10*8 

33*0 

20 0 

12 3 

13*4 

Small Factories 

2,100 

10-7 

35*3 

15*2 

16- 1 

13*7 

4. J{(*Kt of Maharaslitia 

3.714 

0 4 

57 • 7 

22-2 

3-4 

7*3 

Large Factories 

3,224 

5 3 

64-8 

23*5 

3*3 

13*8 

Small Factories 

400 

30 5 

15*9 

13*5 

37 

30*4 

o. Residual 

10,174 

31-3 

28 0 

15- 0 

9*4 

14*8 

Large Factories 

10,017 

31 1 

25*7 

15'3 

8*5 

19*4 

Small Factories 

5,257 

31-5 

35 • 0 

10*4 

11*4 

5-1 

G. All India 

43,307 

21*8 

33 2 

18-0 

112 

14*9 

Larger Factories 

33,670 

10-8 

32 S 

10*8 

11*1 

10*5 

Small Factories 

0,088 

28*7 

31*0 

15-7 

11*0 

9*1 


*‘C‘>vercrl' uiuler tJio Factories Act, lUtH and eniployc‘d directly. 

It would l)c S(H.‘U iVoni the :,bt)vc StntoiiU'iit tliaf about oiio -Iburtli of the 
workers employed iu the units surveyed hnd 10 or more (luiu J<> years’ service 
to their credit while about one-lifth of tlu' workers had put in less than a year's 
service on 31st Alarch, 196r). Tlie rest consiituU'd the intermcHliate groups. 
For the Industry as a whole, about 71 ])er cent, of the workers had ]mt iu less 
t han 10 years’ service. This seems tpiil e natural as llie Industry started makitjg 
very rapid progress only with the ath'ent of the Second Five Year Plan, 



Tlic pattern of tlie distribution of workers ac<‘ordine to tlieir len^lli of 
service was found to be dillerent in different centres. ‘Rest of ^^"est Beiifial’ 
and ‘Calcutta and 24 Parganas’ could be regarded as leading inasnuK'b as about 
42 and 35 per cent, of the workers in these two centres, respwtively, had 
more than 10 years’ service to their credit. In ‘Pest of Maharashtra’, ‘Kesi- 
(lual’ and ‘Bombay’ centres, a majority of the workers had put in less than 
5 years’ service, their proj)ortion being about (57, (30 and 54 ptu’ cent, 
jcspeciively. 

2-9. Absenteeism and Labotir Turnover 

No information in regard to the extent of absent cicism ami labour turnover 
was <-ollected from this Industry during the present Survey as the Bureau was 
already collecting information relating to a,bsent<M‘ism and labour tui nover under 
the Annutd Survey of Industries in respect of permanent and temporary 
‘Productiou and Related Workers’. The < lata in respect of 196 1 arc still in 
the processing stage. However, an attempt was made to obtain a general idea 
about the measures taken, if any, by the, managements to reduce absenteeism 
and labour turnover. The findings of the Survey show that only about 27 
jier cent . of tlui units at the Industr}' level had taken seme moiisures to rcdu<-(! 
abscub'cism and about 4 per cent, of the units to re<luc<'. lalxair t urnover. Some 
of these measures were linking the rat-e of ])aymcnt of bonus to attendanecs, 
non-payment of wages for unautlioriw'd absence, et '. In tli > rest of the units, 
no moa.surcs were taken by the managements to curl) absenteeism labour 
turnover, presumably because they did not fiud it iieccssary cither bc- 
euii.se it was not such a great problem or it was not considered worthwhile to 
do 

2 10. Regulation of Employment of Badli and Casual Labour 

The system of employment of 'Badli’ workers was ^^ot in \ ogue in any 
of the units surveyed but casual workers were found employed in about 17 per 
Cent, of the units. Of these, nearly 7 per cent, (which were all large fiwdorics 
located in Bombay) had taken some steps to regulate the employment of 
casual labour by providing employment in rotation. 

2 11. Training and Apprenticeship 

‘rhe present Survey lias rcvcaleil that training and aj)preuticeship facili- 
ties had been provided only in about 6 j)cr cent, of the units surveyed. Some 
of the units, it was found, were having these training schemes in addition to the 
apprentices which they were bound to take under the Ajj])renticcs Act, 1961. 
As regards the diflerent centres, the proportion of the factories providing such 
facilities was the highest (about 10%) in ‘Calcutta and 24 Barganas’, followed 
by ‘Bombay’ (about 7%) and ‘Residual Group’ (about 6%). In the first tw<> 

( entres, the facilities existed only in small-size factories wliile in the ‘Residual 
Group’, th< y were r(‘poited from the large-size units only. The facilities 
wore found to have been i)rovidcd on an ad //oc basis only in about three-fourths 
of these factories while in tlie rest, both regular as well as ad hoc arrangements 
existed. In the ‘Residual Group’, the training was on the basis of WTitteu 
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contxacta, while in ‘Calcutta and 24 Parganas’ only verbal contracts existed. 
In ‘Bombay’, no ccnlraot of any tyi)C existed between the managonicnt and 
the trainees. 

The training schemes covered both job training as well as graduate training, 
(jlenerally, candidates having education, s.ay up to 9th standard or so, were 
selected us job trainees, the period of training varying from six months to three 
years depending upon the job training schemes such ns those of fitters, turners 
welders, etc., and the needs of the establishments concerned. Persons who 
already had some training in the institutes run by the Government were generally 
preferred. The graduate training courses were for fresh degree holders In 
chemistry and pharmacy and after generally a period of one year or so, 
the trainees wore absorbed in the establishments at jiuiior chemists level. 



CnAPTKK 111 

WAGES AND EARNINGS 


Dtirmg the course of the present Survey, no attempt was made to collect 
(lata on wage rates for individual occupations as well as on wage revisions, 
since this information had already been collected by the Bureau under the 
Second Occupational Wage Survey (1963-65). 

3*1. Earnings 

The dida on earnings and pay periods in rcs]>cct of ‘Product ion ioul Related 
Workers’ were also not collected during the pr.:s<ut .Survey as tjic .sain • w<rc 
already available in the Bureau, having bei n coll, cted in conn ction with the 
Occupational Wage Survey. The data on < aniings colkctid during the 
Surv<*y, th< refore, relate to only four categori< s of workers, viz., ‘Prof, ssional, 
Technical and Related Personnel’, ‘Administrative, Ex< eut.v. nd 
Managerial Personnel,’ ‘Clerical and Ib la, it d Workers’ and ‘Wnleli and 
\\ ard and Other Services’. This information rel.di s to the pay period immedia- 
tely preceding the specified date viz. 31.st March, 1965, and is in rc.sptict of the 
workers covered under the Factories Act, 1918. The data so collected appear 
in Statement 3*1. 

Statkment 3*1 

Estimated Average Daily Earnings of Wtrrkem* by Broad OccujHttional CIrovps 
in the Fine and Pharmaceutical Chemical Industry 



(March, 

1965) 


(In Jvup ecs) 


Ptofcsaioual, 

A«imini.''tra 

Clerical aU'i 

Watch and 

(joutre 

Tochnical and 

tiv’o^ l‘^Ae* 

1 tel a tod 

\Vard and 


Related Ret- 

cutj\e and 

Workers (in 

(Jthtw Ser 


soimel 

Managerial 

eluding Su 

vif os 



Porsoimel 

porvirjory) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1. Calcutta and 24 l*arganLas 


18*70 

.5-iMi 

2*88 

Large Factories 

15*41 

22 * 22 

5 • il3 

2-01 

Small Factories 

11.53 

13-50 

t> (H 

2*80 

2. Host of West Jiengal 

13*71 

lo-r>(i 

7-81 

4* GO 

Largo Fa c tori 

14 

— 

S • .3<'> 

4*01 

Small Factories 

11*87 

1 0 * .5() 

1-83 

3*60 

3. Hoinbay 

22.80 

• )S*lit 

10*0.5 

8.G1 

J^arge Kactorirs 

25-20 

72-20 

20-17 

8*81 

Small Factories 

14- .58 

21 -07 

10-(M 

5-90 

4, Host <»t' Maharasht ra 

10*0.3 

.51 *87 

0*<i2 

0*38 

Largo Factories 

10*20 

.57* 1,5 

1 0 - .50 

0-04 

Small Factories 

it *08 

4.1.5 

4*02 

3*45 

5. He8i<lual . . • • 

10*07 

1013 

6*43 

3*43 

Large F’actories 

10*00 

13*20 

6*01 

3*88 

Small Factories 

11*30 

17*5it 

o-so 

2*66 

(>. All India 

17*50 

50.i>7 

11*00 

G.ni 

Large Factories 

20*03 

01*04 

l5-i»0 

7*18 

Small Factories 

12*31 

ir»*.5(» 

7 .57 

3-41 

♦(jovored under the Facto ri<^s 

Act, 1048. 
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It would be seen from the Statement (3*1) tluit the average daily earuings 
of the workers under the category Trofessiotial, Technical and Related Per- 
sonnel’ were Rs. 17*59 at the all-India level. Centre- wise com])ariHon shows 
that tlie average daily earnings of the workers belonguig to tliis categtny wore 
the highest (Rs. 22-80) in ‘Bombay’ and the lowest (Rs. 10*03) in ‘Rest of 
^ilaharashtra’. 

As regards workers under the category ‘Administrativo, Executive and 
Jlauagerial Personnel’, ‘Bombay’ centre topped again, having Rs. 68*19 astjicir 
average daily earnings, followed by ‘Rest of Maharashtra’ (Rs. 51*87). The 
average daily e.arnings of such workers iir the remaining three centres were, 
however, comparatively quite low, being Rs. 18*79 in ‘Calcutta and 24 Pargana s', 
Ps. 16*13 in ‘Rasidual Group’ and Rs. 10*56 in ‘Rest ofWcst Bengal’ The 
all-India average daily earnings for tJiis category were Rs. 60*97 and thcA* 
wer(! obviously pull d up by ‘Bombay’ and ‘Rest of Maharashtra’ (centres. 

For the ‘Clerical and Related Workers’ also, the average da ly earnings 
(Rs. 19*05) in ‘Bombay’ centre were quite high as compared to tliosc in other 
(■cut res which ranged between Rs. 5*96 and Rs. 9*62. The all-India average 
dailv eanrings for this (nitogory of workers worked out at Rs. 11*09. 

As regards tlio workers Iclouging to tlie, group ‘Watch and IN’ard and 
Other Servi<ie.s', their ave-rage daily earnings were the liighest (Rs. 9*38) 
n\ ‘Rest of Maharashtra’, closely followed by ‘Bombay’ (Rs. 8*61). They wor»? 
the lowest (Rs. 2*88) in ‘Calcutta and 24 Parganas’. The average daily earjxinga 
of such workers for the Industry, as a whole, were Rs. 6-51. 

[t. was okserved tliat the pay jtoriod in all the factoritw siurvoyed was a 
month for all the aforesaid four (Categories of workers. 


3-2. Dearness Allowance 


it was observed that about two-fifths of the uuits iu the Industry were 
pa\ ing a separate dearness allowance to their workers. As among the difforeiit 
(•((utres, the percentage of the units paymg a separate dearness allowance was 
the liiglnwt (80) in ‘Rest of Maharashtra’ centre and the lowest (about 28) 
m the ‘Residual Group’. .iVmong the other centres, the percentage varied hotwoeu 
49 and 52. As between large and small factories, the proportion of the units 
paying a separate dearness allowance was generally found to be much higher 
ill large factories than in small ones. For example, in ‘Rost of Maharashtra’, 
all large factories as against only two-thirds of the small ones wore reported to 
bo paying a separate tleariwss allowance to their em])loyees. Similarly, in 
‘Calcutta and 21 Parganas’, the percentage of such factories in largo size group 
was 75 as agaiiust 13 in small size. 

Of the units paying a separate dearness allowance, in about 28 per cent., 
it had been linked with Consumer Price Index Number. All of these factories 
were located in ‘Bombay’ and the ‘Residual’ centres. In the factories located in 
Bombay’, the dearness all/^wancc was linked with the Consumer Price Index 
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Niunl>er for B'UuUay on lyaso : July, lO'.Vi fo Juuu, 1031 -100. Of tlio factorift.^ 
located in the ‘Rasidual Group’, in sointi it was liiikod witli Eruakulain, Cousumer 
Price Index (Base : August 1939 100). Details al)out otliers arc not available. 

Of the factories paying a separate dearness allowance in about 36 
per cent. , it was based on income slabs while in about 32 per cent, of the fiictories 
it was boi]\g paid at flat rate.s. In the rest (t.e., '4per cent.), the payment of 
dearness allowance was based on a combination of two or three of these methods. 
For example, in one miifc, located in ‘Rast of West Beng.aV, it was fixed .after 
taking itito coitsidoration both the income slab as well as consiuuor price index 
number. In another unit, which was located in ‘Calcutta and 21 Parganas’, 
the dearness allowance was paid at the rate of 60 per cent, of the basic salary 
subject to a m'umnum of Rs. 36 and a maximum of Rs. 80 per month. 

3 -3. Other Allowances 

During the course of the Survey, details were collected .about the various 
allowances paid t«j all workers including ‘Production and Related Workers’. 
A brief accoimt of the findings of the Survey is given below: — 

3* 3 1. Production/Inceative Bonus 

It was observed that production/incontive bonus w.a3 being paid in only 
about 5 per cent, of the factories in the cfuintry, comprismg about 2 per cent, of 
largo and 6 per cent, of small factories. As regards different centres, the per- 
centage of factories paying productum/iiuiontivo bonus was .50,7 anil 1 in ‘Rost 
of We.st Bengal’, ‘l^mbay’ and ‘Rc.siduul Group’ respectively. >«ouc tff the 
factories in ‘Calcutta and 24 Parganas’ and ‘Rest of Mahavashi ra’ w.is i)aying 
production/incentive bonus to its employees. 

The production bonus was generally paid to ‘Production .and Related 
Workers’ otdy for attaining or exceeding the mhiimum target fixed. F<u example, 
for packing over 1,000 ampules or 900 jibi.il.^ per day. the ratenfbotius payinent 
was 60 i>aiso per 1,000 aiupule.s/jfi0als. lAw packing more than ‘27 cases, the 
rate of pavmcnt was a day’s basic wage, and dearness allowanei-.. 

3-3’2. House Rent Allowance 

Abuul. 12 pcrcout. of the Fine and Pharmaceutical Clicmieal factories in 
the country (comprising 29 per cent, of largo and 7 j)er cent, of .sma.ll) wore 
found to bo paying house rent allowance to IJie. workers. None of the l.argo 
fjvctories in 'Rest of West Bengal’ and small faetiwies in ('aleutta and 21 
Parganas’, ‘Bombay’ and ‘Reist of Maharaslitra’ wa> reported to Ite ])aying 
tliis allowance. Generally, this edlowimcci was paid to pe.tman.ent monthly-rated 
workens who were not provided with housing aecominodat ion l>y the employers. 
The allowance was related to the. basic, pay with a A.xed minimum. Ii\ .a few 
uixits located in ‘Bombay’ anil Jb'sl of Maharashtrii', the allowance was paid 
only to Watch and Ward employccns who were nut provided with houshig 
accommodation by the employers. 

3-3*3. Night Shift Allowance 

The system of paying night shift allowaueo, was fomxd to he existing ijx 
hardly 5 ]>cr cent, of the. Fine .and Pharmaceutical Clu-mical factories in the 
country. The curresiHuiding pereentage, in large factories was about 16 as 
against 2 in small factories. Tliis allowance was being paid in half of the large 
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faftori(\s Iti ‘Rost <»f Miiluir.islitiu', two-fiftlis of tlio Lujjfo factories iii ‘Bombay’ 
atul in ul)oul 1 1 ])('r ootit . of the snuill factorios in ‘(,!;i.loiittii atnl 21 Pargauas’. 
Tlio allowai'.ce was ]tai(l to ‘Prod not ion an.d Rol.rtod Worbors' only and tlie rate, 
of j.'ayment varied from Re. 0*21 t(» Re. O-To por iiiolit .shift. In a few factories, 
located in ‘Bombay’, it was found to bo, a fived ])eioci'.ta<To of the wages earned 
(luring tlie ])ay-))criod. 

3 -3 -4. Traiuport or Conveyance Allowance 

The Rurv((y r(\sidts show tliat aliont b |M;r coiit. of tlie. Fijie and PhariivK^eu- 
tical ClufUiicid fiM-tories in India ((comprising 20 p(M- ('(‘ul. of <]io largo factories 
iji ‘(■alciilta and 2-1 Parganas', 20 p(cr cent, of the large faetoru's in ‘Bombay’ 
and 5 per cent, of the small factories in ‘Residual Group') W(cre Jtaving 
trans]>ort/c()nv(cyai (■(! allowajicc. This benefit was generally restric.t(>d to (un- 
jdoyeies wlio fulfilled certain prescribed eondition.s. For instance, in one of the 
factorie.s. located in ‘Calcutta and 21 Parganas' an amount equal to third clivss 
railway fare from tlu* workers' i e.siden,ees to tlie factory premises was paid 
only to those woikors who w('re ])eT'manent and liv'ing far away from the factory 
jtremises. In another large establishmiuit, located in ‘Bombay’, this allowance 
was paid at the rate of Rupees five ]>er mouth to only those workers who h‘,d 
joined sorviee before January, I Ofitl av.d hfwl .attended duty for more than 1 5 
days in a month. 

3 '3' 5. Attendance Bonus 

Only about 1 per cent, of tlie Fine and Pharraacoutical Chemical factories 
in tlie country-- all of them of large size and located m ‘Bombay’ and ‘Residual 
Group' were nqiorted to be ^layiug attendance bonus to their omploye<!«. 
In the factorie..s located in ‘Resirlnal Group’, regiiLar attendance homis wa.s 
paid at the rate of Rs. lit ]>er montli to only thos.> female workers who had 
joined s(u-vice before IVfay, 1951 and liad attended the duties regularly e.vcojit 
wlien on casual, privilege or .sjiecial leave. Tn tlic factories located in ‘Bombay’, 
the. rate of this bonius varied from Rs. 7 to Rs. 10 per month depending upon 
the skill T'equired for the job and was jiaid to only tho.se who had attended dutio.s 
(ui all working days in a month and maintained nonnal efficiency in work. 

3- 3*6. Other Cash Allowances 

Certain other allowances, .such as First-aid Allowance, Fire. Fighting 
Allowance, were also being })aid in a few factories ui all the centre.s. Since they 
were normally restricted to a .selected few workers, tlieir impact at the Industry 
h'vel was almost negligible. 

3*4. Bonuses 

Till May, 1965, tliere was no law in regard to the pa3Tnent of bonus to the 
workers. However, in a large number of factories, workers were getting bonus 
almost every year either at the year-eud or at the time of some festivals like 
Puja, Hiwali, etc. Tlie bonus in .such ease.s was paid either voluntarily by the 
managements or under .some collect ive agreements entered into by the workers 
and the managements or under some adjudication awards. During the course of 
the Survey, information regarding the prevailing practices in respect of bonus 
payment to workers wa.s collected and a])pearH in the following paragraphs. 
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3 '4 1. Annual Year>end Bonus 

The practiee f»f i>iwiiig aiuuial bonus was found to b<^ in vogue iji about. 51 
per cent, of the l?ine and Pharmacoutical Chemical factories in the country, 
comprising about 69 per cent, of largo and 50 per cent, of small factories. As 
among different centres, the perceixtago of factories paying annual/year-oixd 
bonus was 73, 58, 57, 28 and 20 in ‘Bombay’, ‘Residual Group’, ‘Rost of West 
Bengal’, ‘Calcutta and 24 Parganas’ and ‘Rost of Maharashtra’, respectively. 
In oi’.ly about 37 per cent, of the factories paying the bonus, the paymei\t was 
made under a regular .scheme. Iji tho rest, no regular .scdieme for regulating pay- 
ment of such borxiis existed. In. 56 per cent, of tho factories jiaying bonus (c.oni- 
prising 65 per cent, of such factories in 'Residual Group', about 63 [xir cent. i!i 
‘Calcutta and 2 1 Parganas’, 50 per cent, ijx 'Rust of West Bengal’ and 12 per cent, 
in ‘Bombay)’, the managements were voluntarily paying the bonus, while 
in abojjt 37 per cent, of the factories, the 1>onus was being ])aid on the basis 
of voluntary agreements. In the rest, tho payment was being ma,(le luide.r ad- 
judication awards, Paymoixt of Bonus Act, 1965, etc. 

In about 97 per cent, of the Fine and Pharraacexitical Chemical facdories 
]»ayui.g animal /year-end bonus, all categories of workers were eixtitled to receive 
this bonus while in the remaining about 3 per cent, of the factories, annual/ 
vear-end bonus was being paid to ‘Production and Related Workers’ only. 

As regards the conditions of eligibility, it was observed that in about 78 
per cent, of the imits paying the bonus (comprising all such units in 'Rest of West 
Bengal’, 86 per cent, in ‘Bombay’ and about three-hmrths eiicji of the units 
in ‘Calcutta and 24 Parganas’ and ‘Residual Grou])'), the bonus was payable 
to only those workers who had put m a minimum continuous .service varying from 
one to twelve months. In about 6 per cent, of the factories, permanency 
was the criterion. In the remaining 16 per cent, of the units, there was no 
oondition attached to the payment of bonus. 

The rate of payment of tho bonus varied from factory to factory. In about 
77 per cent, of the units, it was paid at tho rate of about one month’s wages or 
less. In the remaining factories, the rate ofbonus exceeded one month’s wages. 
Such factories comprised all large factories in ‘Rost of Maharashtra’ half of the 
small factories in ‘Rest of West Bengal’, oue-foiirtlx of all the foctories in 
‘Residual Groxip’ and about 19 per cent, of all tho factories paying bonus in 
‘Bombay’. In about 3 per cent, of tho factories paying this bonus, which were 
located in ‘Calcutta and 24 Parganas’, the payment ofbonus acted as aix indirect 
check on absenteeism; the larger the number of days a worker was absent, tho 
lesser the amoxuxt of bonus received by him. 

The mode of payment was generally cash, though in a few Victories located 
in ‘Bombay’ and ‘Rest of Maharashtra’, a part of tho bonus was paid in savings 
certificates also. 

3 •4*2. Festival Boniu 

The payment of festival bonus was found to be in vogue in about 15 per 
cent of the Fine and Pharmaceutical Chemical factories in the coxuxtry. 
It was foxmd to be popular mainly in ‘Calcutta aixd 24 Parganas’ where it was 
called ‘Puja Bonus’. In this centre, as many as 75 per cent, of large and 56 per 
cent, of small factories were paying this bonus, None of the large factories 
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iu ‘Boiuljay’ imd ‘TloHiilual Or<>\i])' and small fa< tories in ‘Rest of i\raliarashtra’ 
was reported to lie, paying this honus. 

In about 64 per cent, of the factories ]>ayiug this bonus (eoiusisting of all 
such factories iu ‘Rest of West Bengal’ and ‘Residual Group’ and 56 per i’cnt. 
in ‘Calcutta aiul 24 Parganas’), the ])ayment was being made under regular 
schemes. In about 71 per cent, of the factories ])aying th.is bonus (comprismg 
all such factories iii ‘Re^iidual Grou])’ and 88 per cent. ir\ ‘Calcutta 
a.i\d 21 Parganas’), the bon.us was paid voluntarily by the manag- 
ements while iu the rest (comprising all si eb faclories in ‘Re.st ot West 
Bengal’, ‘Bombay’ and ‘Rest of 'Maharashtra’ iuul 12 percent, of such 
factories in ‘Calcutta and 21 Parganas’), it was paid as a riisiilt of voluntary 
collective agreements between the managements and the workers. The bonus 
was usually ]>aid to all workers except in one small factory located in ‘Reshlual 
Group’ where it was restricted to (derieal and i^ionthly-rated employeo.s oidy. 
In about 67 per cent, of the factories, comprising all small factories payij\g 
festival bonus in, ‘Calcutta and 24 Parganas’, ‘Bombay’ and ‘Residual Group’, 
no conditions were attached for the payment of bonus. In about 26 ]ier cent, 
of the factories which eonsi,sted of all large factories in ‘Rest of West Bengal’ 
and ‘Rest of Maharashtra’, and two-thirds of the large factories in ‘Calcutta and 
21 Pargaiuis’, it was linked with a minimum S(*.rvice varying from one month 
to 12 months. In thi^ remaiiujig few factories, all located in ‘Calcutta aiul 24 
Parganas’, pennanency was th(\ essential pre-requisite , 

The rate of payment varied from unit to imit though, in tliree-fifths of the 
cases, it was not more than l/12th of the total earnings in the year. In one 
small factory located in ‘Residual Grou])’, the bonus wtvs paid at a flat rate of 
Rs. 40 for those getting Rs. 100 per moirth us basic ])ay and Rs. 54 for those 
getting more tlian Rs. 100 per month as basic pay. 

The payment of the festival bonus was made invariably in cash. 

3*4-3. Profit-sharing Bonus 

No scheme for the payment of profit-sharing boniis was found to be iii force 
in airy of the units surver-ed. 

3*5. Fines and Deductions 

The practice of imposing fines was found to be in vogue in only one large 
sampled fxetory, located in the ‘Residual Group’, constituting about one per 
cent, of the Fine and Pharmaceutical Chemical factories in the coimtry. The 
amount of fines imposed was within the limits prescribed under the Payment 
of Wages Act, 1936. The list of acts of commission and omission for which fines 
were imjiosed was dxdy ap^irovod and dis])layed oir the notice boards of the 
factory. A fines register w-as also maintained in the factory. 

Deductions, wherever made, were fomrd to be in conformity with the 
Payment of Wages Act, 1936. The register for xleductions as pre-scribed imder 
the Payment of Wages Act, 1936, was, however, maintained in only one large 
factory located in the ‘Residual Group’. In tlio rest, it was perhaps not formd 
necessary tvs no such deductions wore reported to have been made in them. 

The management of the only factory employing contract labour — a large 
factory located in ‘Residual Group’ — w'as not exercising any control over the 
payment of wages to the contract labour. 



CHAPTER IV 

WORKING CONDmoire 

Working conditions in an industrial undertaking have a vita] bearing on 
the workers’ productive capacity and health. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that they have all along attracted the attention of the Government of India 
as well as the State Governments, As a result, significant improvements in the 
conditions of work have been effected by legislative enactments, particularly 
the Factories Act, 1948. The following paragraphs describe the state of working 
conditions in Fine and Pharmaceutical Chemical factories in India as 
observed at the time of the Survey. 

41. Shifts 

The data collected during the Survey have shown that about 77 per cent, 
of the factories in the country were working only one shift, about 20 per cent, 
tluee shifts and the remaining about 3 per cent, of the factories had two shifts. 
The practice of working double shift was found prevalent in half of the large ‘ 
factories in ‘Calcutta and 24 Parganas’ and about one-fiftli of the large factories 
in ‘Bombay’. Half of the factories in ‘Rest of West Bengal’ were reported to 
be working three shifts. Details appear in Statement 4-1. 

Statement 4*1 


Estimated Percentage of Fine and Pharmaceutical Chemical Factories According 

to Number of Shifts {1965-66) 


Centre 


Number 

of 

Fsotories 

percentage of Factories having 

One Two Three 

Shift Shifts Shifts 

Percent- 
age of 

Factories 
having 
Night 
Shift 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 . Calcutta and 24 Parganas 

61 

67-9 

14-7 

17*4 

17-4 

Large Factories 


16 

2 ao 

60*0 

250 

26*0 

Small Factories 


36 

86-7 

— 

14-3 

14*3 

2. Rest of West Bengal 


7 

60-0 

— 

600 

60*0 

Large Factories 


3 

600 

— 

600 

60*0 

Stn^l Factories 


4 

500 

— 

500 

50*0 

3. Bombay 


81 

85-2 

40 

9-9 

9*9 

large Factories 


20 

40 0 

20- 0 

40-0 

40*0 

Small Factories 


61 

1000 


— 


4. Rest of Maharashtra 


20 

80-0 

— 

200 

200 

Large Factories 


8 

60-0 



60-0 

600 

Small Factories 


12 

1000 

— 

— 


6. Residual 


189 

77-0 

— 

23*0 

230 

Large Factories 


30 

66-7 

— 

33*3 

33-3 

Small Factories 


159 

78-9 

— 

2M 

21 1 

6. All India 


848 

77*2 

8-3 

19*5 

10-5 

Large FnotoriM 


76 

490 

151 

36*9 

36-0 

Small Factories 


272 

85* 1 

— 

14*9 

14*9 


20 
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All those Fine and Pliannacciitical Chemical factories which wore workinj* 
three shifts, had invariably a night shift*. In about one-fourth of these factories, 
all of which were small size units located in ‘Residual Group’, free tea was provi- 
ded to the night shift workers. In another 25 per cent, of the units (comprising 
.all large factories having night shift in ‘Bombay’ and ‘Rest of Maharashtra’ and 
all small factories having night shift in ‘Calcutta and 21 Parganas’), managements 
wore reported paying shift allowance to such workers. A regular .system of trans- 
ferring workers fnmi one sJiift to another existed in all the factories working 
night sliift. lu about 52 [Kir cent, of the factoi ios, the cliaugeover was effected 
euc-c ilia M'cek, in about IH per cent, once in a mouth aivl iu about 17 per 
<ient., it was once in a fortnight, in the remaining 13 per cent, factories (all 
.small factories located iu ‘Residual Group’)} the period of changeover was 
not fixed. As between I he ditfereut centres, it was observed that all such 
factories iu ‘Rest of West Ihiiigal’, aliout 62 per cent, of the fiwitories iu ‘Residual 
Group’ and about 58 per c. ut. of the factories in ‘Calcutta and 21 Parganas’ wore 
liaviug weekly changeover. Only fortnightly changeover existed in ‘Rest of 
Maliaiaishtra,’. In ‘Bombay", lialf of tlio factories w'cre having monthly change- 
over wliilc the remaining half liad fortnightly changeover. 

4-2. Hours of Work 

Since the enaci meut of the Factories Act, 11)48, the hours of work for 
adult w'orkers have been fixed at a maximum of 48 per week and 9 per day. 
i’he Chief Iiispi'ctors of Factories have In^en empowered to grant exemption 
from the above limb of daily hours of work in order to facilitate the ebaugoover 
iu any factory. 

The data<‘ollocted daring tlio ] )res<mt Survey show t hat in none of the i’act**- 
ries surveyed, the daily liours of work for the majority of workers exceeded 8A. 
In fact, in about 01 [ler cent. <»f the factories, the ilaily hours of work w.nv, ,8 
•irless. Details appear in Statomet 1-2. 

SrA'iKMn.VT 1*2 


DuiUl Ituurs of Work in Fine and Phannaceutical Vhcinicals Induiitry. 

(1965-66) 


Centro 


Kstiuuiiocl Percentage ol Factories where Daily .Muiirn 
of Work for Majority of Adult Workers W'en> 

_ ^ 

dumber Ftinal to :^[oro Kqual to More Equal to 
of than 1 \ 8 than 

It^ictorit’s but 8 but 

less than loss than 

S 8J 


1 


I . Calcutta and 24^ Parganas 

Large Factories 
Small Factories 

J. Kest of West Doiigal - • 

.liiarge Factories 
Small Factories 


) 

a 

4 

5 

G 

7 

51 

50-4 

— 




15 



... 

100 0 

— 

— 

;i(i 

71-4 

— 

28 0 

— 


7 

21*4 


78*r» 



A 

riOt> 

— 

50*0 

— 


It 

— 


IU0‘O 

— 



♦For tUo purpose of7ho Survey, a night shift was treatotl as the one whose majority ot work- 
ing hours feU between 10 p.k. and 6 a.m. 


.M, J(T))191)ofLl!-— t 
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.Statkmkn'I’ i- 2 — canttl. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

3. Boinbny 

81 

10 7 

180 

39-2 

4-9 

20-6 

Lar^'C Factorio?^ 

20 

400 

200 

200 

20-0 

— 

Small Fact ories 

01 

91 

18-2 

45-4 

— 

27‘3 

4. lleut of Malmrashtra , . 

20 

20 0 

— 

80 0 



- - 

I^arpe FactorieB 

8 

50- 0 

— 

60 0 





Small Factories 

12 

— 

— 

100-0 

— 

— 

5. lU'sitlual 

189 

5 3 

— 

94*7 



_ 

T^ar^o Factories 

30 

33 3 

— 

00-7 



. , 

Small Factories 

159 

— 

— 

100 0 

— 

— 

6. All India 

348 

15-7 

4*3 

74 0 

1-2 

4-8 

I^rgo Factories 

70 

30 9 

5*3 

58-5 

6-3 


iSmall Factories 

272 

11-5 

4! 

78-3 
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M’lio weekly liours of work w(*ro j^eiK'ni I ly foniid t(»l)e 'l.S or less. Only in 
one .smalhiuit-, located ill Bon)b;iy, :nini<|tie sy.st(^ni was found to have lieen 
adopted. Tlie workers in this factory were jiidtinir Saturday also (besides 
Sunday) as a lioliday in alternate weeks. On other days, tliey had to work for 
S.1 hours a <lay. Consequently, tli«> factory was rejioited to be workiuK for 51 
hours and 12.J hours in alternate weeks. 

It was furtlier uotinul that in almost all the factories tlie duration ofnijtht 
shift was 8 hours, the only cxeejitioii Ixdnj' one lar<ic size unit in ‘Calciitta 
and 24 Parfjanas' wherein tlie duration of nif'ht shift was 8J hours. 

As reported earlier, fontract labour Was employed in one unit only in the 
‘Ib'siduul Group' and their working; hours were tlie .same as of direct labour i.e., 
8 hours a day and 48 hours a wwk. ’ 


As ri'f'ards the praotice ill 
and Pharmai-eutieal Chemical 
4-3. 


iM .-.iji r<itu>vei iuui lesi-jiuervai 111 Uie r inc 
tact ories, the data collected ajipear in Statement 


It would be seen from the Statement (4-3) thatinall thefaclories surveyed, 
t he workers were allowed some rest interval. 'I'he duration of rest interval was 
up to one hour in about iXt |)oreont. of the factories whereas in the rest, it was 
between moi e than one liour and up to two hours. The daily sjireadoven lid 
not exceed 10 hours in any of the factories surveyed. It was u{) to 9 hours in 
93 per eput. of the fa.etori(‘s whereas in ( h»‘ remaining 7 per cent . of the factories, 
itwasiiioivthanhanduplo 10 hours. Jl was also reported that the pre.scribed 
timings were being oliserved strict ly in all the factories surveyed. 
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Statement 4*3 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of Pine and Pharmaceutical Chemical 
Factories according to duration of Eprend-over and Rest Interval, etc. (1966-66) 


Fercoatage of Factories where 



N'liuber 

r ^ - 

Spread- over for Adult Workers 

was 

I 

Centro 

of Fao- 

r 

Kqual 

More 

Equal 

More 

Equal 

.. ^ 

Equal 


tf»rieH 

to 8 

than 

to 8J 

than 

to 9 

to 9 J 



hours 

8 hours 

hours 

8J hours 

hours 

hours 




but loss 


but less 






than SJ 


than 9 






htiurs 


hours 



1 


3 


5 

(i 

'7 

S 

Calcutta and 24 l*argarias 

ol 

r>o 4 



49-0 





l^rgo Factories 

ir> 

- - 

— 

100 0 


— 



Small Factories 

36 

71-4 

— 

28*6 

— 

— 



Rest of West Bengal 

7 

21-4 

— 

— 


78*0 



Large Factories 

3 

500 

.. . 


— 

50-0 



Small Faetories 

4 

— 


— 

— 

1000 


Bombay 

SI 

9-9 

0-8 

18 0 

6*9 

o2-9 

— - 

Large Factories 

2t) 

400 

— 

20 *0 

— 

20*0 


Small Factories 

(U 

— 

91 

18*2 

9i 

63 -6 

' 

Rest of Maharasht ra 

20 


— 

20 0 

• - 

60-0 



Large Factories 

8 



50*0 


50-0 


Small Factories 

12 

— 



— 

66*7 


Residual 

189 

5*3 


56*7 


29*2 

4*4 

Large Factories 

30 

33. 3 


50-0 


16*7 


Small Factories 

159 



57*9 


31-6 


All India 

34S 

13 o 

I •«> 

43*5 

1-6 

33*2 

2*4 

Largo Faetoriett 

70 

25-7 


.30*0 

— 

UM 


Small Factories 

272 


2*0 

41. 7 

2 0 

37J 



IVrruiitiigo of Fadurios I tore 



Spread over lor 
Adult Worker-^ 
w as 


Rest Interval lor 

A‘iult Workers 

w a.'n 

Centre 

t % 

More Equal 

( 

Equal 

More Equal 

More Equal 

Equal 


than 9 A to 10 

to \ 

than i to 1 

than 1 to 

to 2 


hours hours 

htuir 

hour hour 

hour hours 

hours 


hut less 


but less 

but less 



than JO 


than 1 

than 



hours 


liour 

luHjrs 


1 

9 lo 

1 1 

12 13 

l4 15 ' 

To “ 


L Calcutta and 24 


Pargaiiab 



loo.(> 


-- 

■ ' 



Barge Factories 



1000 





— . 

Small Factories 

— 

— 

luo-o 



.... 



1. Rost of West Bengal 

— 

— 

42. 9 


57 * 1 

— 


_ 

liarge Factories 

— 

— 

100-0 


— 

— 

— 


Small Factories 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

100-0 

— » 

— 

— 

1. Bombay 

4*9 

- 

02*7 

6-9 

13-7 

11-8 

4*9 

— 

Largo Fact(^rica 

20*0 

- 

60*0 



20*0 

20*0 


Small Factories 

— 

— 

63*6 

91 

18*2 

9-1 

— 

.iM 

4. Rest of Maharashtra 

— 

20 0 

40 0 


40-0 


— . 

20*0 

Largo Factories 

— 

— 

100 -0 

— 

— 

— 

. — 


Small Factories 

— 

33*3 

— 

, — 

66*7 


— 

33*3 

'>* Residual 

— 

4*4 

61-9 


29*2 

— 

4-4 

4*5 

Large Factories 

— 

— 

833 


16*7 


— 


Small Factories 

— 

5*3 

57-9 


31*6 

— - 

5*2 

5-3 

6. All India 

l-I 

3-6 

6G*0 

1-0 

22-5 

2*7 

3*6 

3-6 

Large Facttjriea 

5*2 

— 

82*9 

— 

6*6 

5*3 

5*2 


Small Factories 

— 

4*6 

61-4 

20 

26.0 

2*0 

31 

4*6 



4*3. Dust and Fumes 


Section M ol* the Factories Act, 1918, provides that in every factory in 
whi(‘Ji, by reason of tlie mauuracturinj^ process <*arried on, tlierc is any dust 
or fume or other imjnirity of such a nature and to such an extent as is likely 
to be injurious or olTeiisive to tin*, workers ein])loyed tliercin, effeetive measures 
should be taken to jaeviuit its inhalation and airciuniilation in any work room. 
'I'he })r<'se]it Survey has revealed that dusty |)ro<*esses were rcj>orted in only 
about |K'r cent, of tlie factories surveyed. (Generally, tlie proecwsscs like 
j^riiidiny of raw inal<u-iaLs, mixinfi: of products, uicchanical compression of 
tablets, etc., gave off considi^rablc dust. In about 84 })er cent, of such factories 

those having dusty processes), such processes liad been isolated. Besides, 
otlier })reeautiouary nmasuros siu‘,h as dust su])pression by water, j)rovision of 
local and general exliaust systems lunl als(# t>ocn taken in many of them. About 
four-filths ot such lactories had also provided protective e([uipmeuts like dust 
masks, etc., to the woj*kcrs. 

Kxtraction of crude drugs, heating of alcoholic ammonia, and acidic siibstaii- 
c<^s, etc., were the most common jaocesses re|K)rted to bo giving off considerable 
fumes, va])our.s or gases. Siich processes existed in about 2.‘J per cent, of the 
factories. In about three-fourths of tliese factories, such j>rocesses had been 
isolalcil. Ih'sides, in most of tlieni, loe:alau<l general exhaust systems were also 
nn'idod. Protective equipiiuuits like gas masks, etc., w(ue provided in only 
I percent, of such factories. 

In the counsc of tlie Survey, it was observed that in quite a. good number 
of cases, tJio workers won' not using the ])rotective (^(luijanenls provided by the 
maiiagemeuts. A deepiu* jirolx' by our field staff revealed that the main 
lea.sonslor tlie non-ntilisatio]i of sueJi e<|uipmeuts were two viz., (?) reluctance 
oil the part ol the workers to use anything new aiul (ii) tJie sub standard 
(juality and also the nou*satisfactoiy maiut(*nance of the equipments. 

As regards house-keejjing i.r,, dusting, cleaning and a iTangemenl of articles 
etc.., ill the departments where processes giving off dust and gases were being 
carried on tlie position was foumi to be good in most of them. 

4 *4. Seating Arrangements 

Lnder the haclories Act, 1918. tlie managements arc required to make 
suilal)l<‘ arraugemenls for sitting f<a* all such work<‘rs as are obliged to work in 
a standing pos tion so tliat tliey may take advantage of any opjiortunity for 
rest which may occur in tJie <*ourse of the work. This aspc(*4 was enquired into 
<luring the course of tlui Survey and it was found that in about 90 per cent, of 
tlie factories, work^us were required to work in a standing position. Of these, 
about 92 per cent, liad piovidcd seatijigarraugonients, though in a few of them, 
the arrangements were not adequate. Of tlie managements who had not pn)- 
vided seal ing arrangi'UM Uls. many stateil lliat t hey tli<l not. fe«d tlu* ne<*essity of 
providing such an arrangiUjieni as the ^^orkcrs ttoukl, if m*ce..sarv, take rest by 
going outside for some time. Further, some were of the view that such arrange- 
ments ^^ ould hamper the progress of work and impair the efficiency of workers. 
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4*5. Conservancy 

Under the Factories Act, 1948, it is oblifjatory for every factory to maintain 
an adequate number of latrines and urinals of a prescribed standard for the use 
of workers. The Sn rvey results show tliat all the factories surveyed had ])rovided 
liitrines for the use of tlte workers. TTowever, in about ono-flfth oftlie factories, 
the number of latrines provided was not found to be adequate. The latrines 
provided were of water-borne sewage or septic tank type inal)out three-fourths 
of the factories while, in the rest, they were of dry-type bore hole, dry-typo 
])a.n, etc. Most of the latrines jirovided were of permanent type with impervious 
floors and plastered and tarred walls and were projx^rly screened to afford 
privacy. Water taps in or near the latrines had been provided in almost all of 
them. Separate arrangements for female workers existed in about three-fourths 
of the factories employing women. 

Besides latrines, urinals had been provided in about two-thirds of t}ic 
factories, and in most of them, on an adequate scale. In almost all the units, the 
urinals provided were of permanent typo with imitervioits floors, plastererl or 
tarred walls and affording adecpiate privacy. Separate urinals luid been provided 
for women workers in only about 37 per cent, of the factories employing women 
workers. 

4-6. Leave and Holidays with Fay 

Section 79 of the Factories Acit, 1948, provides that every worker, who has 
completed a jjoriod of 240 days’ (xaitinuous service in a factory, should be allow- 
ed, during the subsequent period of twelve months, leave with wages for a number 
of days calculated at the prescribed rate. Some of the State Governments/ 
Union Territories have also passed laws for the grant of paid national and festi- 
val holidays to persons employed in industrial establishments. All other types 
of leave have usually come into vogue as a result t)f voluntary decisions of 
managements or agreements between employers and employees. Statement 
4*4, based on the data collected during the Survey, shows the prevailing 
practices in regard to grant of leave ami holidays with pay in Fine aivl Pharma- 
ceutical Chemical factories in the country. 

Statemknt 4*4 

Estimated Percentage, of the Fine ami Phannuceuticul Chemical Factories 
Granting Various Types of Leave and Holidays with Pag 

(1965-66) 


Centre 

Number 

of 

Factories 


Percentage of Factories Granting 


t 

Earned 

Leave 

Casual 

Leave 

Sick 

Leave 

National 

and 

Festival 

Holidays 

♦Othei 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 . Calcutta and 24 Parganas 

51 

92*7 

69-8 

24*8 

100*0 

10 1 

Large Factories 

15 

75*0 

100*0 

50*0 

100*0 

— 

Small Factories 

36 

1000 

57*1 

14*3 

100*0 

14*3 

3. Best of West Bengal . . 

7 

100*0 

50*0 

50 0 

100*0 

— 

Large Factories 

3 

100*0 

50*0 

50*0 

100*0 

— 

Small Factories 

4 

100*0 

50*0 

60-0 

100*0 

— 
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Statement 4*4— co»/(Z. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

3. Bombay 

81 

100-0 

79-5 

47- 1 

93*2 

11-8 

Large Factories 

20 

100-0 

lOO-O 

80-0 

100-0 

20-0 

Small Factories 

01 

100-0 

72-7 

36-4 

90-9 

9-1 

4. Best of Maharashtra • . 

20 

100-0 

60-0 

80-0 

1000 

— 

Large Factories 

8 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

1000 

— 

Small Factories 

12 

lOO-O 

33-3 

60.7 

100-0 

— 

5, Residual 

189 

911 

41-6 

44-2 

100 0 

4-4 

Large Factories 

30 

100-0 

60-7 

83-3 

100-0 

— 

Small Factories 

159 

89-5 

30-8 

86-8 

100-0 

5-3 

All India 

348 

94-1 

55-8 

44-2 

98-4 

6-7 

Large Factories 

76 

95-1 

84-9 

76-3 

1000 

5-3 

Small Factories 

272 

93-9 

47-6 

36-3 

98-0 

7-0 


♦Maternity Leave, Bank Holidays, Additional Leave and Kducational Leave. 


4'6‘1. Earned Leave 

Data collected during the Survey show that earned leave was being granted 
in about 94 per cent, of the units surveyed. For all workers covered under the 
Factories Act, 1948, the conditions of eligibility, etc., were the same as laid 
down under the Act. It was, however, observed that in one of tlie units, a 
small one located in ‘flosidual Group’, the employer preferred to make cash 
payments to workers in lieu of the leave earned by them and the workers also 
did not seem to insist on enjoying the actual leave. 

In order to assess the extent t>f benefit actually enjoyed by workers, in- 
formation in res]^)cct of the number of workers who wore granted earned leave 
during the calendar year 1964 and the extent of earned leave availed by them 
was also collected during the Survey and the same is presented in Statement 
4 '5 on the next page. 

The Statement shows that the percentage of workers wJio availed earned 
leave during 1964 varied from about 64 per cent, in ‘llest of Maharashtra’ to 
about 94 percent, in ‘Rest of West Bengal’, the overall average in the Industry 
being about 75 i^er cent. The proportion of the workers who availed earned leave 
during 1964 w.as higher (l.e., 78%) in large factorie s as compared to small ones 

66%). About three-fourths of those availing leave enjoyed it for a period of 
over ten days in the year, re.st having enjoyed it for 10 days or less. 

4*6*2. Casual Leave 

The Survey results have shown that about 66 per cent, of the factories 
surveyed were allowing casual leave with pay to their employees. In about two- 
thirds of these units, such leave was allowed up to 10 days in a year. In the 
rest of the factories, it was generally allowed for 16 da)^* except one small 
factory in ‘Residual Group’ where it exceeded even 16 days. 
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S'I'ATEMKNT 4 '6 

Estimated Number of Workers Granted Earned Leave with Pay in the Fine 
atid Pharmaceutical Chemicals Industry 
(Daring .1964) 



Average 

Number of 

Percentage 

Percentage of Workers 


Daily Num- 

Workers 

of Workers 

who i:n joyed Leave 

Centro 

ber of 

who Enjo- 

who njo- 

t — \ 


Workers 

yed Leave 

yed Leave 

to 5 Over 5 and 


Employed 

to the Total 

Days up to 10 



Employed 

Days 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. Calcutta and 24 Parganas 

7,071 

5,721} 

71-8 

8*7 

12-6 

Large Factories 

0.350 

4,797 

75 5 

6*0 

110 

Small Factories 

1.021 

929 

57*3 

19*0 

21-2 

2. Best of West Bengal . . 

030 

879 

94-5 

9*8 

13-4 

Large Factories 

773 

725 

03*8 

11*2 

14*3 

Small Factories 

157 

L34 

08-1 

3-2 

91 

3. Bombay 

10,020 

13,037 

sou 

7-7 

12S 

Large Factories 

14,414 

11,518 

70-9 

7-5 

13*4 

Small Factories 

2,500 

2,119 

84 0 

8-2 

95 

4. Best of Maharashtra . . 

5,078 

3,025 

03*8 

21 1 

22*3 

Large Factories 

3,033 

3,200 

80*7 

22*0 

23-3 

Small Factories 

2,045 

305 

17-9 

13-2 

131 

5* Besidual 

15,214 

1 1,095 

72 0 

11-5 

17*0 

Largo Factories 

0,014 

0,935 

09-9 

70 

20-2 

Small Factories 

6,300 

4,100 

78 • 5 

18*1 

13-3 

6. All India 

40,713 

34,902 

74*8 

10-5 

15*3 

Large Factories 

35,084 

27,235 

77*0 

0-2 

15*9 

Small Factories 

11,020 

7,727 

00-5 

15-0 

13*1 


Percentage of Workers who k’njoyed Leave 

A- 


Centro 

Over 10 

Over 15 

Over 20 

Over 25 

Over 30 

and up to 15 

and up to 20 and up to 25 

and up to 30 

Days 


Days 

Days 

Days 

Days 


1 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1. Calcutta and 24 Parganas 

28 3 

]3(> 

120 

14. 0 

10-2 

Large Factories 

25-8 

15-8 

14. 3 

15. 5 

11. 0 

Small Factories 

41-2 

2-7 

37 

58 

6*8 

2. Best of West Bengal . . 

20-3 

22*5 

9 1 

8*4 

16*6 

Large Factories 

17-7 

26-6 

103 

8*3 

11*6 

Small Factories 

32*5 

3*3 

32 

91 

39*6 

3* Bombay 

19 7 

14-4 

15*6 

10-1 

19*8 

Large Factories 

20- 1 

13-4 

13*4 

10*8 

21*4 

Small Factories 

17-8 

199 

27*0 

6*1 

11*4 

4 , Best of Maharashtra . . 

22*6 

17. 7 

11*0 

3*9 

1*4 

Largo Factories 

20-2 

18-2 

11*7 

3*1 

1.6 

Small Factories 

44* 1 

13*2 

4*9 

n*6 

— 

5. Residual 

45*4 

13*1 

5*9 

4*7 

1.8 

Large Factorie^s 

470 

15*3 

6 1 

2 6 

12 

Small Factories 

42-7 

9*3 

5*6 

8 1 

2-9 

<l« All India 

290 

14*4 

11*4 

8 3 

10*6 

Large Factories 

27-9 

16*2 

11*4 

8*6 

11 * 8 

Small Factories 

35 6 

11*6 

11*1 

7-6 

6*2 
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In about half of the units {rrantiug casual leave, all (except the casual 
workers) were entitled to casual leave while in the remaining half of the units, 
casual leave was granted to only certain categories such as permanent workers, 
monthly-rated employees, etc. Full consolidated wages or basic ])ay and 
dearness allowance, as the case might bo, were pstyable in all the largo as well as 
small units granting casual leave. 

4«6*3. Sick Leave 

The present Survey has mvealed that, apart from the facilities available 
under the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme, the managements were granting 
sick leave with pay to the workers in about 44 per cent, of the factories at the 
all-India level. Such leave was generally allowed to all workers, except casual 
labour, in alwut two-fifths of the factories granting casual leave while in an 
equal number of units it was restricted to permanent workers only. In the rest 
only certain categories of workers, such as administrative and clerical workers, 
were entitled to this leave. Production of a medical certificate was the most 
common condition attached to the grant of sick leave. In about two-thirds of 
the units granting sick leave, the duration of such leave was up to ten days in 
a y<'ar while, in the rest, it exceeded ten days. During leave period, workers 
were generally paid full basic pay with dearness allowance or consolidated 
wages in all large factories and 94 per cent, of the small factories. In the 
remaining few oases, it was, however, observed that such leave was allowed on 
half pay. 

4*6-4. National and Festival Holidays 

The results of the present Survey show that the practice of granting national 
and/or festival holidays with pay had become almost universal in Fine and 
Pharmaceutical Chemical factories in the country since nearly 98 per cent, of 
the factories were found allowing this benefit. This might be due to the legal 
provisions for the same mjide in many States. In about four-fifths of tlie units 
granting these holidays, the benefit was enjoyed by all workers and, in the 
remaining uiuts, it was restricted to only certain categories of workers such as 
permanent or monthly-rated workers. In nearly one-third of the units granting 
holidays, the number of holidays was up to 10 days in a year. In another 45 per 
cent, of the units, it was more than 10 but ujj to 15 days while in the remaining 
units it was more than 16 days. Details appear in Statement 4 • 6. 

In almost all the cases, the workers were generally paid full basic wages 
with dearness allowance or consolidated wages. No qualifying conditions were 
attached to making payment for the holidays in all but six per cent, of such 
units. In half of them, attendance on the preceding and succeeding work ing 
days and in the remaining half, six months’ continuous service was insisted 
upon for claiming pay for the holidays. The former factories, all small ones 
were located in ‘Rest of Maharashtra’, while the latter, also all small ones, 
were located in ‘Rest of West Bengal.’- 
4*6*5. Weekly Off 

All the Fine and Pharmaceutical Chemical factories surveyed in the 
country were complying with the provisions of the Factories Act, 1948, regard- 
ing the grant of a weekly day of rest to the workers. As regards payments for 
such weekly offe, it was with pay in all the factories but restricted to monthly- 
rated and permanent staih 
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Sl'ATRMENT 4 ‘fi 

Estim.'ited Percentoffe Distrihulion of Fmiories (irantintj Ilolidans 
bif the Numberi! of IIoliiLn/fi Gruvl^d 
(1965-06) 


Centre 


]'or(iCnia^e V«‘iceJitacre of Factorirs (Jraotiiig 
Number of of Kactorirs Holidays for 

Factories (Ji anting ^ — 

Ifolidaya 6 to 10 1 1 to 15 IG days 

days days and above 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

1. Calcutta and 24 Parganas 

51 

100 0 


55 0 

45-0 

Large Factories 

1 5 

100 0 

— 

50-0 

50 -U 

Small Factories 

30 

100-0 

— 

57-1 

42-9 

2. Rest of West Bengal . . 

7 

100 0 

57-2 

21-4 

21-4 

Large Factories 

3 

100 0 

, — 

50-0 

50-0 

Small Factories 

4 

1000 

100-0 

— 

— 

3. Bombay 

81 

93-2 

34-7 

40-0 

25-3 

Large Factories 

20 

100 0 

20-0 

40-0 

40-0 

Small Factories 

01 

90-9 

40-0 

40-0 

20-0 

4. Rest of Maharashtra .. 

2G 

1000 

00-0 

40-0 

— 

Large Facto l ies 

S 

100-0 

— 

100 0 

— 

Small Factories 

12 

100-0 

100-0 

— 

— 

5. Residual 

189 

100-0 

30-3 

4‘5-l 

ISO 

Large Factories 

30 

100-0 

33-3 

33-3 

33-4 

Small Factories 

159 

100 0 

30-8 

47-4 

J5-8 

G, All India 

348 

98-4 

32-3 

44-7 

23-0 

Large Factories 

70 

100-0 

18-4 

10-1 

35-5 

Small Factories 

27 

98-0 

30-3 

44-3 

19-4 



CHAPTER V 


WELFARE AND AMENITIES 

The human approach to the problems of industrial labour has been in- 
creasingly in evidence in all countri<‘s, including India, for the last few de- 
cades. Various Committees and Commissions appointed from time to time, 
for enquiring into the working conditions of industrial labour iu India, have 
never failed to pin-point the urgency and utility of ameliorative measures for 
promoting the welhue of tlic workers. Government h'gislatiori lias been quick 
in response and various enactments passed thereby have gone a long way in 
improving the lot of the working class. Besides facilities provided in com- 
pliance to the law, there are many items of welfare whicli some of the em- 
ployers have voluntarily undertaken for the benefit of their employees. Apart 
from humanitarian considerations, the importance of the provision of welfare 
amenities has been increasingly recognised from the i)oint of view of 
preservation of the efficiency of workers which, in turn, cfmtributes to 
higher xiroductivity. 

During the jmssent Survey, an attemjit was made to ass«>.ss the (‘xtont to 
which the Pine and Pharmaceutical Chemical factories in India had actually 
provided welfare facilities to their workers. The information collected in 
respect of various welfare activiti<*.3 (both obligatory and non-oblig.atory) is 
presented in the following jiaragraphs. 

5*1. Drinldiig Water Facilities 

Tlic Survey has revealed tliafc all the Fine and Pharmaceut ical Chemical 
factorie.s surveyed had made suitable arrangements for tlie supi^ly of drinking 
water within the factory premises. There was, however, a considerable di- 
versity in the type of the arrangements made as is evident from Statement 
6*1. It is estimated that in the industry, as a whole, about 24 i)cr cent, of 
the factories had taps only, 20 per cent, earthen pitchers only, 2 ijer cent, 
buckets or drums only, one per cent, tube wells only whereas the rest had an 
as.sortment of variotis types of arrangements c.g., eartlien pitchers, tube wells, 
etc. 


Keex>ing iu view the hygienic considerations, the Factories Act, 1948, 
prohibits the location of jrny drinking water point within 20 feet of latrines 
and urinals. During the course of the Survey, it was observed that in about 
one-tenth of the Fine and Pharmaceutical Chemical factories in the country, 
drinking water points were located within the prohibited distance. More 
than half of such factories were located in ‘Bombay’ while the rest were in the 
‘Residual Group’. While in the ‘Residual Group’, such units wore all small, 
in ‘Bombay’ they belonged to both large and small factories, ' 
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Statemrnt 5*1 


Drmkiny Water Facilities in the Fine and Pharmaceutical Chemicals 

Industry. 

(19G5-66) 


Centre 


Total 

Number of 
Factories 

Percontagt^ 
of Faotorit‘s 
where 
Drinking 
Water 
Facilities 
existed 

percentage of Factories where Water 
was .>upl)Iied through 

Ea rthen 
Pitchers 
only 

Taps only Tube Wells 
only 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. Caloutta and 24 Pargauas 

51 

100 0 

10*1 

24*8 

10*1 

Large FaotorieB 


15 

100 0 

— 

500 

— 

Small Faotorios 


3r. 

100 0 

14*3 

14*3 

14*3 

2. Rest of West Bengal 


7 

100 0 

28*6 

21-4 

. — . 

Largo Factories 


3 

100 •() 

— 

50-0 

— 

Small Factories 


4 

100*0 

50 0 

— 

— 

3. Bombay 


81 

100*0 

39-2 

16-7 

— 

Large Factories 


20 

100*0 

20*0 

400 

■ — 

Small Factories 


61 

100*0 

45*5 

0*1 



4. Rost of Maharashtra 


20 

100*0 

20*0 

— 

— 

Large Factories 


8 

100*0 

500 



Small Factories 


12 

100*0 

— 

, — 

— 

5. Residual 


189 

100*0 

13*3 

30*1 


Large Factories 


30 

100*0 


50*0 

— 

Small Factories 


159 

100 0 

15-8 

26-3 

— 

6. All India . . 


348 

100*0 

19-5 

24*3 

1-5 

Large Factories 


70 

1»»00 

10*5 

42*1 

— 

Small Factories 

•• 

272 

100* 0 

22*0 

19*3 

1-9 










Percentage of Fac?tories where Waft 

r was 

Pei'centage of 




supplied through 

Factories having 

Centre 


1 

A 



arrangement s 



Buckets or 

Combination of 


for Cooled 



Brum only 

one or more vi/.., Of hors** 

Water during 




earthen pitchers, 


Summer 




tube wolls, taps, etc. 



1 


7 

8 


9 

10 

1. Calcutta and 24 Parganas 

55 • 0 




55*0 

Large Factories 


- ’ 

50 0 


— . 

57*1 

Small Factories 


— 

57- 1 




50*0 

2* Rest of West Bengal 


— 

50 0 


— 

78*6 

Large Factories 


— 

50 0 


— 

100-0 

Small Factories 


— 

50*0 


— 

60- 0 

3. Bombay 


— . 

44*1 


— 

100 0 

Large Factories 


— 

40 0 


— 

100-0 

Small Factories 


— 

45*4 




100*0 

4. Rest of Maharashtra 


— 

000 


20*0 

100*0 

Large Factories 


— 

— 


60*0 

100-0 

Small Factories 


— 

1000 


— 

100*0 

5. Residual 


4*4 

47*8 


4 4 

78-8 

Large Factories 


. — 

50*0 


— 

60*0 

Small Factories 


5-2 

47-4 


5*3 

84*2 

6. All India 


2*4 

48*7 


3*6 

81*6 

Large Factories 


— 

42*1 


6*3 

C8-4 

Small Factories 


31 

60-6 


31 

860 


•♦Refrigerated water and well water. 
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Tlie Fiicforios Act, 1948 jirovidcs t.liat every factory employing more 
tJian 250 workers slionid su])ply cooled di'nikiiig wafer during certain .s])ecificd 
])(>.riod ol’ Ike year. On flic basis of the information colle(;ted during (lie 
Survey, i( is I'stiniated tliat ajiproximately 12 per cent, of the, units isur\'^eyed 
were uiub'r lliis otiligation and all of them had complied with the legal require- 
ment. However, some more units, tliough under no statutory obligation, 
liad also made the arrangements for the supply of cooled water during summer 
and as .such, tin' ])oris>ntage of units where thesi> arrangements actually 
I'.xisted in the Industry was about 82. C<‘ntre-wise details are given in Col. 
10 of Statement T)’!. 

6’2. Washing Facilities 

Under tlic Faetories Act , 1948, it is obligatory for every factory to provide 
and maintain adequate and suitable washing facilities for the use of workers. 
I'he present 8urv<‘y has shown that washing facilities existed in nearly 89 
jier (sail, of tlie Fine and Pharmaceutical Chemical factories in tlie country. 
In ‘Bombay’ and ‘Best of Maharashtra’, all the factories surveyed were found 
to liave made such aiTangciuents. In the remaining three centres, tlie per- 
(s'litage of factories having made similar arrangements was 71 in ‘Best of West 
Bengal’, 9<» in ‘Calcutta and 24 Parganas’ and 84 iu ‘Kesidual Group’. Wash 
basins with taps and taps on stand pipes were the predominant arrangements 
for this purjiose as they existed in about 04 per cent, of tlie factories, provi- 
ding washing facilities. Otlu'r arrangements were in the form of wat(‘r ston'd 
in recejitaeles (5*)'^,). and taps, tube w(“lls and band pumps (10%). In tlie 
nanaining about 21 per cent, of the factories, inori' than one arrangement 
existed for the pmqiose. The Survey has also reveah'd that some cleansing 
material like soap, etc., was licing provided to workers in about 97 per cent, 
of the factories having wasliing facilities. Tlie fncilitii's were accessible in 
almost all the eases. 

Of the faetoiies employing women and jiroviding wasliing facilities, about 
.52 jier cent . liiid provided separate places for their use and they were prOjwrly 
sereoiicd to afford privacy. 

6*3. Batbing Facilities 

Siu'vcy i-(*.sults sliow tliat only about half of the factories liad provided 
bathing facilities. As regards different centres of the Industry, the projjor- 
tion of such factories, was about 86 per cent, in ‘Calcutta and 24 Parganas’, 
80 per cent, in ‘Best of Maharashtra’, about 47 per cent, in ‘Bombay’, 43 per 
cent , in ‘Rest of MTst Bengal’ and about 38 per cent, in ‘Residual Group’. 
Such units had also made separate arrangements for female workers, wherever 
employed. Batliing places, wherever provided, were well maintained and 
kept clehn. 

5*4. Canteens 

Under the Factories Act, 1948, State Governments have been empowered 
to make Rnles requiring tliat in any specified factory, wherein more than 260 
workers are ordinarily employed, a canteen or canteens conforming to the 
prescribed standards should be provided for the use of workers. The present 



Pdrvry iiAS revojilf'd lluit ;il)ou1. 12 p<^r <*ont. of tin', fiiciDrins, lill of IIkmu hniug 
Urge sized, were under an obligation to provide cauleens. Of tkeso,, abmit 
])er cent, bad complied with the legal roipiirn.nvent . Tin', d«‘faiiUi\\g fai'^orios 
l)eloiige,<l to the, ‘Residual (troup\ Some, of the birgt'. ra(‘.t(>ries in ‘Ruiiihay', 
‘Rest of Maharashtra’ and tlie ‘Residual Group’ and a few vSinall faetoih'S 
in the ‘Residual Groii])’, thougli employing less than 250 workers, had also 
])rovided cant4‘ens and, thus, in th<'. Industiy as a whoh', (^antei'iis <^xist(5d 
\]\ about one-fiftli of tlie factori(‘.s. in nearly II p(‘.r . ol' the units having 

eHnteens, only tea, eotfee, and snae-ks et<-., wi're, sold to the, workers, about 
f) per eent. served meals only while in the rest , the <*anteens liad arrangements 
for the sale of tea, (‘olfoe, snacks, etc., as well as mt'als. Adc'cpiate drinking 
water arrang^'nu’ints in tlie (canteen halls w<ue. foniid t4) liavci Ix'en made in all 
large factories and threc'-liltlis of tlie small ra(‘,t(»ries having eantf'cns. 

In about lialf of tin*, fa(‘torii',s haviiig <uint(M‘ns, the same. wen*. Ix'ing run 
by the contractors, in about 21 inu* c'ent., <lir(M‘tly by tlu^ mann.ge.menls and 
in th<^ nmiaining {i.e. 19 per cent.) jointly by lh(i managements and contract- 
tors. (^anteen Managing (-ommittces c'xislc^d in about 51 per ccnit. ot‘ tin' 
lUiits IiaviniT ('s.nte<‘ns. Prices of various items sold in tint (*anf('c‘ns were, 
heing ti.ved by tin* (^inte,<*n ^Tannging Commit Icm*s in al)out 51 ^xm* cemf. ol‘ 
units having cjKntc‘ens, by tin' managcmn'nts in about 2!) j)(‘r c(‘nt. of’ IlnJ iiiiils 
and in t In* rc'.st ])y t In* contractors. In aboul oii<‘,-t liircl ol* t In^ I’aet (»ri<*s having 
cantc'ens (comjnising all sucdi factorh'S in ‘Rc‘.st ol* West Bc'iigak, about 57 
p<*,r c.ent. in ‘Residual Groul)’ and about 31 peu* cent, in ‘Bombay’), t Ini mana- 
getnents were*, giving iv.gular subsidy to cautecnis with tlni ol)jc*.ct of scilling 
^^,rtic-h^s a, t ('heap ra,t<*,s. In om', factory located in ‘(Jaleiit t a ainl 2 1 Bar- 
ganas’, (constituting about 5 per cent, of sueli facclories in tln^ country, Hn*. 
managtmu'nt was Ixcaring tin*, c'.ntirt* e,ost. of tlni (‘anti'.(*n in wlnc*li only IVcx*. 
meals W(*r4^ served to tlie work(‘rs. In about 35 per cccint. of tlni fact orievs, 
items were being sold on a ‘no-prolit, no-loss’ basis while tin*, remaining 27 
per cent, of tlie factories (iliarged markiit prices. It was also found that, 
in about 57 p(*r cemt. of the faictoriccs liaving (Jant<x?,ii Managing Commit t(‘,c*.s 
(comprising all such factories in ‘Bombay’ and ‘Rc'st of Maharashtra'), jiricje 
lists of various itciius sold, as approvcxl by t Ini (Jantcici!! Managing Commit tcci.s, 
were displayed in tlie canteeji lialls. 


Of the total c,stimat(id number of about U,t)tl() workcirs empIoyc‘(l in tlni 
Fine and Pliannaciciiilical Clniinical factoriiis having c,anlciciis, aj)proxi- 
niately 31,90t> workers (or about 78 i>cr cxiiit.) werii riiportedly visiting can- 
teens daily. Tliis proportion was tlie higluist in the ‘Residual Group’ (about 
1^9%), clos(»,ly followed by ‘Bombay’ (about 87%) and tlni lowest in ‘Calcut ta 
and 21 Parganas’ (a])out 34%). It was also ol)S(*rv(*,d lliat. in a.boiit. 87 ]>er 
cc*nt. of tlni factories having cant ecus, the*. Iatt(ir wc*r(* ]ocMi.t<*(l satisfacitorily 
in as mucli as tln*.y were some distance away from tlni work phnicis aiul t Jniir 
surroundings wcirci chian. In nearly four-fifths of tin* faetoricis, tlie livgicinicj 
c(uidition.ii of t he c anteens werci found to Ixi satisfacitoiy. llowcivcir, in tlni 
reniaiiiing factories i.e., i^bout 20 per cent., tliey hift much to be dc'sirod from 
the hygienic point of view. 
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6 6. Creches 

Till! Fiicloiies Ad, 1948, requires ull factories employing more than 5o 
woiiKMi worlcers to maintain a (sroche of a prescribed standard. It is estimated 
tliat tlimi^li about, lialf of tJie Fine and I’liarmaceut ical Chemical factories 
in the, count ly had women workers on their rolls during March, 1965, only 
about 9 p(!r cent, (all of which were of large sizi! and located in ‘Bombay’) 
bad employed more tban 56 women worker.s. The Survey results show that 
about tbree-fourllis t»f sueji factories (constituting about 5% of all factories) 
had pT‘ovid<‘d creclu's. In all of them, th<! conditions of the creches were satis- 
factory. These (troches, lie.sides being located in congenial surroundings, 
were found to be properly vimtilated, furuislntd and maintained in a clean 
and tidy condition. In about two-tliirds of the factories having creches, 
children attending the (creches were being provided wnth milk, refreshments, 
toj's, clean clothes, soa]) and towels. There w'as full-time staff to look after the 
children. 

6*6. Lockers 

Locker facilities ibr keeping clotlies were, found to have been provided 
in about 18 per cent, of tin! factories in the Tndustry. The proportion of 
such factories was mm.h higher among large-size factories (about 65 per cent.) 
than among the. small ones (about 5 per c,ent.). Actually, none of the small 
factori«.iS located in ‘Calcutta and 21 Fargauas’, ‘Best of West, Bengal’ and 
‘itest of Maharashtra’ liad provided this facility. 

6*7. Best Shelters 

Maiutonance of rest shelters i.s obligatory under t lie Factories Act, 1948, 
for every factory wherein more than 156 workers arc ordinarily employed. 
Ilow'cver, thosi; fa(!tories whi(!li maintain canti'ens in a(!Cordance with the 
provision of the. Factories A(;t are exempted from providing rest .shelters. 
Information collee,ted during the Survey shows tliat about 20 per cent, of the 
Fine and I’harmaccutical Chemical I'actories in the country were employing 
more than 150 workers. Of these, about half (wJiicli included all such units 
located in ‘Rest of Maharaslitra’, about tw'o-tJiirds of the units in ‘Residual’ 
Group’ and about 46 % of the units located iu ‘Bombay’) had actually pro- 
vided rest shelters. It was, however, observed tliat about three-fourths of 
those units which bad emjiloycd more, than 1.50 workers but had no rest shel- 
ters liad canteen facilities and as such w'ere, not reipiircd to provide separate 
rest shelters for the workers. Of the remaining units, whicli had neither rest 
shelters nor canteens, in one unit, located in the ‘Residual Group’, a rest slieltcr 
W'as actually under construction at the time of the Survey. j?he contention 
of some of the managements wJio had not provided rest shelters was 
that they did not consider the provision of the rest .shelter necessary. On 
the other hand, there wore a few units, all large ones located in ‘Bombay’ 
and ‘Residual Group’, which, though under no obligation, had i)rovidcd rest 
shelters. Thus, it is estimated tliat iu the Industry as a whole, rest shelters 
liad been provided in about 16 per ccnl. of factories. 

Rest .sh<'lters, wher<!ver provided, were found to bo quite well-liglitcd 
and ventilated and afforded adequate jjrotection from bad weather. Drinking 
water Jiad been provided in about two-thirds of the factoric.s having rest shel- 
ters. All the rest shelters had some furniture like benches and tables. 
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6*8. Becieation FaoUities 

Tlie present. Survey luis rovoiiled tluit nearly 12 per cent, of the Fine 
ami Pharmaceutical Chemical fa«‘torie.s in the eountry, comprising about 
28 i>er cent, of the large and about 4 per cent, of tlie small latitories, liad pro- 
vided some type of recreation facilities for their <‘mploy<‘(‘s. The proportion 
of such factories was the highest (40%) in ‘Jtest of Maharashtra’ and the 
lowest (al)out 7%) in ‘Calcutta and 24 Parganas’. In ‘Ilest of West Bengar 
and ‘Bond)ay’, the proportion of the ftw-.tori<'s wbicili had j)rovid<sl such faci- 
lities was 21 and 33 per cent, respectively. In tlu^ ‘Uesidual’ centre, none of 
tlie units surveyed had provided any recreation facility for workers. The 
recreation facilities cxisttid in only large fiictories in all the centres except 
‘Bombay’ where a small proportion i.e., about 18 per cent, of small factories 
liad provided such facilities. As ri'gards the typo of faciliti<‘s provided, in- 
door and out-door games existed in about 81 and 72 piw cent . of the factories 
resiiectively, arrangements for film shows existed in about 57 per cent., 
dramas were be.ing orgairised in about 43 per cent., radio sets had been pro- 
vided in about 4 per cent, and religious and social functions were being 
organistMl in about 24 per cent, of these factories. 

In n<‘arly nine-tenths of tlm factories providing recreation facilities, the 
cost, of such facilities was being met cither by the inanagemmits or from the 
welfare funds of tlie units. In tin; rest, these were financed solely through 
(he worki.’rs’ <‘ontributions. In about 57 per cent, of the factories having 
recreation facilities, the facilities were available to all workers while the rest 
atTorded opportunities for recreation to only thos(> members who paid some 
subscription. The faciliti(*s provided were being managi^d tlirough a Com- 
mittee in about 81 per cent, of these factories, by the Labour Welfare Ollicers 
in about 10 per cent, of the factories and directly by the managcnient in the 
rest. 

6 <9. Educational FacilitieB 

The present Survey has revealed that arrangements for the education 
of workers’ <']iildren were existing in the Industry on a meagre stsale as hardly 
2 per cent, of the fm;tories, all being large sizeil (comprising half of the large- 
units in t ho ‘Rest of West Bengal’ and one-fourth of the large units in ‘Calcutta 
and 24 Parganas’) had jirovided these facilities. In all these units, educa- 
tional facilities were available up to primary standard only. Besidt's the 
workers’ (‘hildren, other children were also admitted in these schools. No 
other facility such as provision of free books, etc,, was reported to have 
been provided in any of the factories surveyed. No arrangements existed 
I'or adult education in any of the factories surveyed. 

6 10. Medical FadliUes 

During the course of the Survey, it was observed that the Employees’ 
•‘'tate Insurance Scheme had been imidemisnted in about 61 per cent, of the 
I'ine ami Pharmaceut h'al Chemical factories in the country and the workers 
ctnploj’cd (herein were availing the medical facilitie.s as provided under the 
Scheme. The proportion of such factories was the highest in ‘Calcutta and 
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21 Pftrgiiuiis’ (about 90%), followed by ‘Bombay’ (about 80%). The corres- 
ponding perccnilagc in ‘Best of Maharaslitra’, ‘jkest of West Bengal’ and 
‘Residual Group’ was (JO, 57 and 43 respectively. 

5*10*1. Hospital and Dispensaries 

Tluijm^sfMit SuT vey lias i*eveale<l that about one-third of the large factories 
(iiu luding .all large factories in ‘Rest of West Bengal’, half of those in ‘Rest 
of Maharashtra’, one-third in ‘Residual Group’, one-fourth in ‘Calcutta iind 
21 I’argajias’ and onc-lifth in ‘Bombay’) and ahout 5 per cent, of small 
factories in all the emit res, a(!counting for about 1 1 per cent, of all Kine and 
Pharmaceutical Clu'iuical fa.ctori(\s in the count ly, had dispcnsarics/hospitals 
attac,h(;d to them. In aliout 50 per cent, of these factories, the hospitals/ 
disiiensaries Averc under tin*, charge of full-time doctors, in about 39 percent, 
under part-1 ime doctors whih'intlie rest they were manned by full-time as well 
as part-time doctors. Hours for which part-time doctors wcrcgcuierally avail- 
able during a week varied from more than 0 to 2f. Besides full-time or part- 
time doctors, other staff ajijiointed iu these hos}»itals/dispensarics generally 
included nurses, eompoumb'rs, ai/aJts, etc. About 12 per cent, of hurge fac- 
tories and about 10 jier e(mt. of stnall ones, constituting about 15 per cent, 
of all faetorii's in the country, had mad*' arrang<'m<'n(s with outside doctors, 
dispensaries, etc., for tin' nu'dical treatm«*nt of their «‘inploy<!es. 

Doctors attach**! to dispensaries or hospitals generally visited workers’ 
houses also. Certifying mc*lical fitness of workers at the time of recruit- 
iiumt, periodic medical ciicck-iip, issue of medical *;*'rtifi*“ateB for sick leave, 
*‘tc., Av*'re some of the oth*‘r duties of tlu'se doctors. It was further observed 
that in tlm factori*‘s proA iding medical facilitii's andemjiloying coutrach labour, 
these fiicilitics Avere not cxtc-mh'd to siuh labour. 

5*10*2. Ambulance Booms 

UiuU'T (lie Factories Act, 1918, every factory emidoying more than 509 
AA'orkers is r*‘quire<l to maintain an ambulau*;e room. ’I’he rules framed by 
tlic State GoAU'rnments ju**, scribe th**- standanl as Avell as ecpiipment of such 
ro*jms. On th*' basis of the ilata *;oll<*ctc*l during flic Hurvey, it is estimated 
that only about 1 per cent, of (he fa*'tories in India, all being large ones and 
cennprising half *)f such fiAi'tcuh's in ‘Rest of West Bengal’, one-fourth in 
‘Calcutta and 24 Parganas,’ *me-fiffh in ‘Bombay’ and one-sixth in ‘R('.sidual 
Gj'oiip’, Av*'re under the statut*»ry ol)ligati*»n to ^mivide ambulance rooms. 
Of t luj.so, a little jiiore than half' (about ha*l pr*)vided ambulance rooms. 

Thes*'. fact*ui*“s consist c*l of all larg**. factories (utuler the statutory obligation) 
in ‘Calcutta aii*l 24 Parganas’ aiul ‘Bombay’. None of such factories in 
‘R«!St *>f AV*'st Bejigal’ and ‘Residual Group’ had fultille*! its obligation in 
this regar*l. It Avas also ohserv***! that a ft'W units hicated in ‘Bombay’ an*l 
‘Rest *»f Maliarashtra’, tlumgh un<l**r no stat iiBny obligation, ha*! also 
pr*»vided ambulance ivunns for the beiu'tit of their *'mpl*)yees. Thus it is 
('stimated tliat in tlie liulustry, as a wlude, ambulance rooms had been 
provi*le*l in about 7 per cent., of tjie unit s. 

. In hardly ono- fifth *if the factories liaA’ing ambulance rooms, the latter 
AA'orc under the charge of full-time *loctors Avhilc in about three-fifths of such 
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laotorit'S, tbey were looked after by part-tinie dootors. In the rest, they ■were 
not rnaim'jd by any trained personnel. It may, however, be stated that in 
about three-fifths of the factories having ambulance rooms, the latter were 
attached to the dispensaries in these units and no separate staff exclusively 
for ambulance rooms had been provided- 

6*10*3. First-Aid Boxes 

The Factories Act, 1948, lays down that every factory shall maintain 
first -aid boxes, at the rate of one for every 160 workers ordinarily employed. 
.Standards have also been laid down regarding the items to be provided in the 
first-aid boxes. The law further requires that such boxes should bo readily 
acceasible to workers during all the working hours. 

The Survey has revealed that all the factories oove-ed in ‘Rest of West 
Bengal’ and ‘Rest of Maharashtra’, about 93 per cent, in ‘Bombay’, 88 per cent, 
in the ‘Residual Group’ and 83 per cent, in ‘Calcutta and 24 Parganas’, or about 
90 per cent, of the Fine and Pharmaceutical Chemical factories in the country, 
had provided first-aid boxes for the use of their workers. Though it is mauda< 
tory that each first-aid box should be under the charge of a trained first-aider, 
it was found that only 66 per cent, of the units having first-aid boxes had 
trained first-aiders. The corresponding proportion was about 66 per cent, 
in the ‘Residual Group’, 60 per cent, in ‘Rest of Maharashtra’, nearly 68 per 
cent, in ‘Bombay’ and about 21 per cent, each in ‘Rest of West Bengal’ and 
‘Calcutta and 24 Parganas’. In 97 per cent, of the uiaits having trained first- 
aiders, the latter had received training under St. John .Ambulance or Red 
Cross Societies. 

The first-aid boxes were found to be complete in respect of their contents 
in about 73 per cent, of the factories having them. In the remaining factories, 
the first-aid boxes wore found to bo deficient in one or more items. It was 
also noticed that in hardly two per cent, of the factories (all small ones located 
in ‘Calcutta and 24 Parganas’), they were not easily accessible to workers. 

6*11. Transport Facilities 

The workers in the Fine and Pharmaceutical Chemical factories were 
generally not enjoying any transport facility. It was in only one large factory 
located in ‘Rest of Maharashtra’ that transport facilities had been provided 
to the workers. However, as mentioned e^where in this Report (Chapter 
IH), about 6 per cent, of Fine and Pharmaceutical Chemical factories in the 
coimtry were paying transport or conveyance allowance to the workers. 

6*12. Other Amenities 

The Survey results indicate that approximately 3 per cent, of the Fine 
and pharmaceutical Chemical factories in the country were running grain 
shops for the benefit of their workers. The units were all large ones and 
comprised half of the large units in ‘Rest of West Bengal’, one-fifth in ‘Bombay’ 
and one-sixth of large units in ‘Residual Group’. In all the units, except 
those located in ‘Rest of West Bengal’, foodgrains were sold at market prices 
while in the units located in ‘Rest of West Bengal’ they wwe sold at cost 
price. 

M/J(D)19DofLB— 6 
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C(}-t>l>ertUiv(' credil .societies were reported to Ito funcliooijij/ in about 
ouo-sixti) of tlie Fine: and Pliarmae.cut ical Ohcmical factories in tlie country, 
comprising 10 per cent, of the factoric.s in ‘Rest of Maliara,shtra’, 25 per cent, 
in ‘Calcutta and 24 Parganas’, 15 per cent, in ‘Bombay’ and about 12 per cent, 
in the ‘Residual flroup’. Co-operative stores were lieing lun in 4 per cent, 
of the factories. They constituted half of the largo factories of ‘Rest of West 
Bengal’, one-sixth of the large factories of ‘Residual’ centre aiul about 17 per 
c(uit. of all (both large and smfdl tog<dhor) factories of ‘Calcutta and 24 
Parganas’. 

Thus, co-o])erativcs, cither credit .smneties or stores, existed in about 
18 pt'r cent, of the factories and, of them, in only about 27 jier cent., 
managements were reported to be giving .some fmaiicial assistance to such 
co-operatives. They included all small and half of the large factories in 
‘Calcutta and 24 Parganas’, all large factories of ‘Rost of jVIaharashtra’ inxl 
one-third of the large factories of ‘Bombay’. 

Protective clothings to the workers were reported to have boon f)rovidod 
in about nine-tenths of the large factories and about 50 per cent. r>f the small 
factories, together constitutitxg about tw'o-thirds of the Fine and Pharmaceuti- 
cal Chemical factories in the country. Such facilities were found to be existing 
in all large factories in ‘Rest of West Bengal’, ‘Bombay’ and ‘Rest of 
Maharashi ra’. 

5 -IS. Housing Facilities 

Tlie iirescnt Survey has revealed tliat, by 4965-6(>, about 21 per cenf. 
of the Fir.e. and Pharmaceutical Chemical factories in the country had provided 
housing accouunodation to their employe<is though the projMu tion of workers 
liou.sed dilfe.rcd from factory to factory. It is significant to note that housing 
facilities existed in all large factories in ‘Rest of AVest Btuigal' ar.d ‘Re,st of 
Maharashtra’ and two-thirds of large factories in ‘Residual ttroup' as against 
only about one-fourth and one-fifth of large factories in ‘Calcutta, and 24 
Parganas’ and ‘Bombay’ re.spcctively. Details ajipear in Statement 5'2. 

It would be .seen from the Statement (6'2) that a majority of the 
houses i.e., about 52 p(u- cent., were, two-room'xl. While in ‘Calcutta and 21 
Parganas’ and ‘Bomb.ay’. a majority of the. houses were one room tenements, 
in ‘Re.st of We.st Bengal’ and ‘Residual’ centre, they wore of two rooms 
eii< h.. Ck'norally. one-room tenements were allotted to ‘Production Workers' 
anil ‘AVatch and AA^ard Staff’, two-room boines to Clerical and Supervi.sory 
Staff of the. low-income grou]), and houses of three or more rooms wore 
allotted to Professional, Teclmical, Administrative and Managerial Personnel. 
Of the houses provided, nearly 93 per cent, were pucca built and the rest 
were hutcfia built. It is worth montioumg that all the houses provided to 
the workers in ‘Rest of West Bengal’, ‘Bombay’ and ‘Rest of Maharashtra' 
and in largo factories of ‘Residual Group’ "were jnicca built. Most of the 
Fine and Pharmaceutical Chemical factories providing houses wore cither 
not charging any rent from their cmjdoyees or the rent was charged 
from only certain categories of workers. Thus, in about 73 per cent, of the 
units, all the houses were completely rent free, m about 20 per cent,, .some 
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lujuscs wcro rent froo, wliilo in tlie remaining onos m.*.. alxMit 7 per cent., rent 
was ]>eing (‘liarg('.<l for all tlie linuses. The j)ereenlagc of units cliargin.g no 
roiU at all was quite high (84) in case of siixall units while it was 64 among the 
coi c^criied large units. 


Statement 5-2 

Kstinuited PercenUige of Factories in the Fine and PJuirynacentical Chemical 

Industry ProiMhig Houses, etc, 

(1965-66) 


iVirent- 

ag<i of Pt?rcentago of Houses ( ‘onsisf ing of 

(Vivtrc Number Factories ^ 

ofFac. Fi-ovid- One Two Throe Four More 

tories ing Kooni Kouiiik Kooins Kooins than 

Houses Four 

Booms 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

I . Calcutta and 24 Parganas 

51 

27*5 

93-7 

6*3 

— 

— 

— 

Large Factor icB 

15 

250 

94-6 

5*5 

— 

— 

-- 

Small Faotoricfl 

30 

28 •« 

83-3 

lC-7 

— 

— 

— 

J. Rest of Wt'st Bengal 

7 

71-4 

— 

90-5 

9-5 

— 

— 

Large Factories 

3 

1000 

— 

90 1 

3-9 

— 

— 

Small Factories 

4 

50 0 


— 

100- 0 

— 

— 

3. Bombay 

81 

11-8 

68-6 

— 

35-6 

5-8 

— 

Largo Factoriofl 

20 

200 

69-6 

— 

404 

— 

— 

Small FaetorioB 

Cl 

91 

571 

— 

28*6 

14-3 

— 

4. Beat of Maliaruslilra 

20 

400 

321 

48'8 

34-2 

— 

4-9 

Largo Factories 

8 

100 •() 

121 

48*8 

34*2 

— 

4-9 

Small Factories 

12 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

0. Tleaidual 

189 

19. 4 

180 

72-9 

10 

6-7 

1-4 

Large Factories 

30 

GO- 7 

5-5 

911 

— 

1-4 

2-0 

Small Factories 

159 

105 

49-8 

26*6 

3-5 

20 1 

— 

All India 

348 

2M 

28'7 

510 

14-7 

2-7 

2*3 

Large Factories 

76 

51 0 

24' 9 

56' 3 

15-7 

0-4 

2*7 

Small Factories 

272 

12-7 

524 

223 

81 

17-2 

— 

Tt has been estimated 

on the basis of the Survey, that of the total number 


of about 56,000 workers (covered under the Factories Act, 1948) employed 
in the Fine and Phanmiceutical Chemicals Tiidustry on the 31st March, 1965, 
only 4 per cent, had been provided liouses by the employers. This proportion 
was the liighest in ‘Rest of West Bengal* (17%), followed closely by ‘Rest of 
M.iharashlTa’ (slightly less than 17%) and the lowest in ‘Bombay* (le-ss than 
niu' per cent,), l^etails appear in Stateraent 5'3f 



Statement 5*3 


Estimated Percentage of Worhere Allotted Houses in (he Fine and Pharmaceutical 

Chemicals Industry 

(1966-66) 


Centre 

Number of Factories 

Number of Workers 
Employed* 

percentage of 
Workers Allotted 
Houses 

1 

s 

8 

4 

1. Calootta and 24 PargaoM 

61 

8.794 

6*7 

Large Factories 

15 

6.873 

5*3 

Small Factories 

66 

1.021 

6-9 

S. Rest of West Bengal . . 

7 

1.166 

17-0 

Large Factories 

8 

882 

17-6 

Small Factories 

4 

283 

16-6 

S. Bombay 

81 

21.330 

0-7 

Large Factories • • 

20 

18,332 

0*6 

Small Factories 

61 

2.098 

1-6 

4. Rest of Maharashtra « • 

20 

4,894 

16-7 

Large Factories 

8 

4.242 

10-3 

Small Factories 

12 

662 

— 

6. Residaal 

180 

20.106 

2-0 

Large Factories 

80 

13.408 

2-4 

Small Factories • • 

169 

6,608 

3-9 

6. All India 

848 

66,289 

40 

Large Factories 

76 

43,737 

40 

Small Factories 

272 

12,662 

3-8 


^'Overed* ander the Factories Acts 1948. 

No house-building facilities were being provided to the employees in an] 
of the Fine and Fharmaceutical (Themioid factories surveyed. 





CaAPTBR VI 

SOCIAL SECUBITY 

From the workers’ point of view, a matter perhaps as important as the 
wages he gets, is the provision for his future. Largely as a result of statutory 
measures adopted by the Government of India, such as the Employees’ Provi- 
dent Funds Act, 1952, workers in Fine and Pharmaceutical Chemicals Industry, 
as in case of other industries, now enjoy a fair measure of social security benefits. 
The following paragraphs describe the existing position in the Fine and Pharma- 
ceutical Chemicals Industry as revealed by the Survey. 

6*1. Provident Fund Schemes 

With the introduction of the Employees’ Provident Fund Scheme in the 
Fine and Pharmaceutical Chemicals Industry in July, 1956, the provident fund 
benefit is now available to workers on a large scale. Information collected 
during the Survey shows that provident fund schemes were operating in about 
84 per cent, of the factories, comprising all large factories and four-fifths of 
the small factories in the country. Since tlxe Employees’ Provident Funds 
Act does not apply to all the units in the Industry and provides for exemption 
to some categories of them, the proportion of factories having the provident 
fund schemes in the various centres of the Industry naturally differed but in 
none of the centres, the percentage of fEu^tories where provident fund schemes 
existed was less than 79. As regards different centres, it is noteworthy hat 
in ‘Calcutta and 24 Parganas’ and ‘Best of West Bengal’, all the factories 
surveyed provided the facility of provident funds while in the remaining three 
centres viz., ‘Bombay’, ‘R^t of Maharashtra* and ‘Residual’, respective 
percentages were 79, 80 and 82. Data collected further show that the Em])lo- 
yees’ Provident Funds Scheme existed in all the factories having provident 
funds and consequently the scope, rate of contributions and the conditions of 
eligibility were the same as laid down in the Scheme. Half of the large factories 
in ‘Rest of Maharashtra’ and one-fifth of such factories in ‘Bombay’ were having 
some other provident fund schemes as well for the benefit of those of their 
employees who were not covered under the Employees’ Provident Funds 
Scheme. Under these schemes, all those employees who held officers’ posts 
and who had completed at least one year’s service, were admitted as members. 
The rate of contribution under these schemes was 10 per cent, of the basic pay/ 
wages and dearness allowance. Employers were contributing an equal amount 
in all the cases. 

On the basis of the information collected, it is estimated that approximately 
45 thousand workers in the Industry, f .e., about 80 per cent, of the total niunber 
of workers covered under the Factories Act, 1948, wore members of the provi- 
dent fund schemes as on 31st March, 1965. Details about the perceixtage of 
factories having provident fund schemes, extent of membership, etc., are 
given in Statement 6*1. 
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S'l'ATKMKNT G*1 

^stimnted Percentage of Fine and PhannaceiUical Chemical Factories having 
Provident Fund Schemes, etc., {31st March, l9Go) 


umbor Per«rn f - 

of age of 
Factories Factories 
having 
Provident 

(Jen ire Fund 

Schemes 


1 

2 

3 

1. ('alcutta and 24Pargaiia.s 

ol 

l(M)0 

Largo Factoriop 

1.5 

100-0 

Small Fact(»rirs 

.‘hi 

loo-o 

2* Ho8t of Wept Bengnl . . 

7 

loo-o 

Largo Factories 

.3 

I()0‘0 

Small Factories 

f 

l(t0‘t) 

3. Bombay 

SI 

79.5 

Large Factories 

20 

100 •<) 

Small Factories 

<>1 

72*7 

4. Rest of Maharashtra 

20 

Hd*o 

.Largo Factories 

s 

100*0 

Small Factories 

12 

60*7 

o. Residual 

18U 

82*3 

Largo Factories 

30 

100*0 

Small Factories 

150 

79-0 

6. All India 

348 

84 -.5 

Large Factories 

7(j 

100 -0 

Suiali Factories 

272 

80*1 


♦‘Covered* under the Faetories Act, 1J>48. 


Percentage (of col. 3) 'rofal Pcrcent- 

of Factories having ^siirnlxT age of 

f A — of WorkcM’H 

Einp- Fm]>- Workers* wlu) wer** 

loyeeis’ loyees' < iuploy(‘d Members 

Previdcnt Provident as on oft be 
Fund Fund Provident 

Scheme Seltcme Fund 

and (^ther Schemes 

Sclnones (/,e, % of 

(’»>!. r*) 


4 

5 

0 

7 

100-0 

_ . 

S,7!M 

87 • ti 

loo tl 


f>.S73 

92*2 

lotto 


1,921 

71*4 

Hto-t> 

- - 

1 , 1 1»5 

83*4 

lott-o 

-- 

882 

95*0 

100*0 

-■ 

283 

t;i*5 

93*8 

0*2 

21,3.30 

82 • 1 1 

80*0 

20 t) 

1S,332 

83-2 

I0t)-0 


2,998 

71*7 

75*1) 

25 -tt 

4,891 

88 ■ / 

.50 t) 

50 ti 

4,242 

92-7 

lotto 

... 

052 

02 - 1 

I0tt*(t 


2t>,106 

73*2 

JOO-0 

— 

13,408 

70*6 

100*0 

■ - 

0,098 

66*4 

97*3 

2*7 

50,289 

80-4 

89*5 

10-5 

43,737 

83*7 

100*0 


12,552 

08*8 


6-2. Pension Schemes 

III llic course of tlic jircsoiit Stirvcv, it was uoticod that pension sclieuiiis 
wore not couuaou in Fine and Pliariuaeoutieal Chemicals Industry as oiiK- 
one of till! largo units located in the ‘Residual Croup’ (constituting less than 2 
per cent, at the Industry level) had a pension scheme for its employees. The 
scheme was a regular one and covered only those workers who wens working 
in the factory since 194.‘3. The condition of eligibility was a minimum of 3(1 
years’ service and the r.ate of payment was half average basic jiav of the Iasi 
year of .service. It was, however, noto<l that no worker had drawn any ponsion 
during 1961. 



6*3. Gratuity Schemes 

Tiio present Survey has rovoiiled that about 29 per eeut. (if the Fine and 
riiarmacoutical Clioniieal tactories iu the country (rompi iun r about 65 per cioiit. 
of large and 19 per cent, of small fae,tories) \v<‘.ro havung gratuity S('homos for 
tlioir ^vo^keT.s. As b('tweon tlio difforont (‘eutros, tlic proportion of the units 
having gratuity schemos was tholughest /.c.. 52 per (*(;nt., in ‘JBombay’, compris- 
ing all large, and 36 per cent, of small fae.toricvs. In dtest of Maliarashtra’, tb(' 
rorresponding pcircentago was 40 (about- 5t> per (Jont . of large and 33 per cojit. 
of small factories). In ‘Calcutta and 24 ‘Pargaiias’ and 'Re\s1 of West BengaF, 
where only largo factories had these schemos, the corresponding percontagos 
wore about 7 atul 21 respectively. About one tliird of the largo faetorh^s in 
^liosidnal Group’ wore reported to be having gratuity sehomos. 

In all tlu'.se fai-tories, gratuity was payable to the workers on rx' ir ten ‘sit . 
Til about iS7 ])er cent, of the faegorios ((H»nst itiiting all the factoritvs having 
gratuity schemes in ‘Cn.lcutta and 2 1 Varganas\ ‘Rest of West Rengar, ‘B uubav* 
jMid ‘Rest of Maharashtra’ and about 7(> per (xiat. ofsue.li latMoine-; in ’■ Rsisidiial 
(rroup') gratuity was also payable in (*as(5 of death to the dependafits of 1 lui 
workers. Generally, in civs(^ of death or iu 1 Jl t v n <b’ a worker beixnuing 
physically or ment ally incapable of further s«u‘vic.e., the gratuity w.is paid with- 
out any preeouditiouH of length of service, etc*/. Itowevcr, in (;ase of retirement, 
resignation or termination of service, except oii a(x.*.oant of misciindnet, tlie rate 
of payment was linked to the number of years of service, put \\\ by t he w<>L’ker. 
Generally, iu case of uorioal retirement, a minimum continuous servwc*. of 5 to 
15 years was insistcid upon. In <jim largo factory loc^-atcid in ’ Roml>ay\ however, 
thegrahiity was payable after coniph^ting i > rvi • ' o ‘ one yc'.ar only, [n tnvo 
units, located in 'Bombay' and 'Rest of .Maharashtra’, the miiiimnui set'vice 
required for female workers was Id years as agaiu.sl 15 years required for mal <5 
workers. In a few factories local-ed in 'Calcutta a id 2 t Barganas’, the rate of 
l>aymout was linked with the service put in and it iiw^roasod with the ieeroaso 
iu the length of service. * 

» 

In about 83 per cent, of the factories, the scheme^/ was reported to bo on 
a regular basis. The remaining 17 per cent, factories, where the sohomo was 
not on a regular basis, were all small fiustories lo(3ated in 'Residual Group’. 

Iu all but one small size factory loc.ited iu ‘Rest of M diarashtr<i’, the 
gratuity was payable to all categories of workers, though, in aliout one-fourth 
ef those factories (all large ones and located in 'Bombay’ and Rest of Mahara- 
slitra’) the benefit was restricted to permanent workers only. In tiio small 
hcctory in 'Rost of IMaharashtra’, referred to above, the benctit was available 
to the ‘Production and Related Workers' and 'Watch and Ward and Other 
Services’ staff only. It was also observed that contract labour, which was 
found, employed in only one of the factories surveyed iu the 'Residual Group* 
was deprived of the benefits of the gratuity scheme as it was applicable to 
directly employed workers only. 

On the l>asis of data collected duxiug llie Survey, it has becji estimated 
tJiat 254 workers in the Fine aiul Pharmaceutical Chemicals Industry received 
gratuity during 1964. 
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6-4. Maternity Benefits 

Legislation providing for payment of cash maternity benefits for certain 
periods before and after con^ement, granting of leave and certain other 
facilities, etc., to women ^ployed in factories exists in almost all the States 
under the Maternity Benefit Acts passed by the State Goverijneiits. 
However, where the Elmployees’ State Insurance ^heme has been implemented, 
the employers are absolved of their liability under the concerned Maternity 
Benefit Act. 

At the time of the present Survey, the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme 
was in operation in some of the areas, such as ‘Bombay’, ‘Calcutta and 24 
Farganas’ and some parts of other centres. Wherever the Employees’ State 
Insurance Scheme was in operation, the workers were getting the maternity 
benefits as available under the scheme. 

During the present Survey, information about the number of maternity 
claims made and accepted for payment by the managements during 1964 was 
collected from the sampled units not covered under the Employees’ State 
Insurance Scheme and employing women workers. 

Though women were employed in almost half of the factories coV' ‘nd in the 
Industry, it was only in four units constituting about 11 per cent, of the 
factories in the country that during 1964 the maternity benefit claims number- 
ing about 90 were made and accepted for payment. Of the four units mentioned 
above, the three large units were locat^ one each in ‘Rest of West Bengal’, 
‘Bombay’ and ‘Residual Group’, while the fourth factory, a small one, was also 
located in ‘Residual Group’. In the factory located in ‘Bombay’, though the 
Employees’ State Insurance Scheme had been implemented at the time of 
the Survey, all the women employees who received the benefit from the 
management were drawing more than Rs. 400 per month as their remuneration 
and hence were not entitled to the benefits under the Employees’ State 
Insurance Scheme. The remaining three units were located in the areas 
where the Employees’ State Insura«ce Scheme had not been implemented till 
the date of the Survey. 

8-6. Industrial Accidents 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923, as amended from time to time, 
and the Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948, provide for oompenaation 
to workers who are injured on account of accidents arising out of and in the 
course of ranployment. Provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation Act were 
applicable, at the time of the Survey, to all the factories excepting those covered 
under the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme. 

Information was collected during the Survey in respect of the number 
and nature of accidents which took place during 1964 in all Fine and 
Pharmaceutical (fiiemical f; ctories whether covered or not under the Employees’ 
State Insmance Scheme. It is estimated that during 1964 accidents had occurred 
in about 20 per cent, of the Fine and Pharmaceutical Chemical factories in the 
coimtry, comprising about 65 percent.oflargeandTpercent. of small factories. 
The proportion of such fitctories was reported to be the highest (about 40 per 
cent.) in ‘Rest of Maharashtra’, closely followed by ‘Bombay (about 38 per cent.). 
In ‘Best of West Bengal’ and in small factories in ‘Calcutta and 24 Parganas, 
and ‘Rest of Mahara^tra’, on the contrary, accidents had not been i^^por^ 
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in any of the units surveyed. The proportion of the factories reporting accidents 
was found to be much higher amongst large ones in all the centres. An estimated 
number of 2,116 workers was involved in accidents in the Fine and Pharmaceuti- 
cal Chemicals Industry during the year 1964. Perhaps a bettor picture of occur- 
rence of accidents can be had when the number of workers involved in them is 
viewed vis-a-vis the total number employed. The rate of accidents per thousand 
workers, based on the estimate of average number employed during 1964, as also 
distribution of workers involved by nature of accidents are given in Statement 
6 - 2 . 


Statement 6*2 


Estimated Proportion of Worlcers Involved in Accidents by Nature of Accidents 
in the Fine and Pharmacentical Chemicals Industry 

(1964) 


Percent- 
age of 
Faotories 

Centre where 

Accidents 

were 

reported 

Estimated Number of W > kor-s Involved in Aocidents 
Average per 1 ,000 Workers Employed Resulting in 

Daily , ^ 

Number Death Permanent Temporary Total 

of Disability Disability 

Workers 

Employed 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

1. Calcutta and 24 Parganas 

22- 1 

7,071 





10*6 

16*6 

Large Factories 

760 

6,360 


— 

20*8 

20-8 

Small Factories 

— 

1,621 

— 

— 


— 

2. Rest of West Bengal , . 

— 

»30 

— 

-- 



Large Factories 


773 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Small Factories 

— 

167 

— 

— • 

— 

— 

S. Bombay 

38*4 

16,920 

0*3 

— 

81*1 

81*4 

Large Factories 

1000 

14,414 

0*4 

— 

64-8 

95-2 

Small Faotories 

18-2 

2,606 

— 

— 

2*0 

2-0 

4. Rest of Maharashtra . . 

40*0 

6,678 

— 

— 

39- 1 

39- 1 

Large Factories 

100*0 

3,633 

— 

— 

61*1 

6M 

Small Factories 

— 

2,046 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Residual 

9 7 

16,214 

1-1 

1*2 

22*9 

26*2 

Large Factories 

33*3 

9,914 

— 

1*8 

30-9 

32-7 

Small Factories 

5*3 

6,300 

3*2 

— 

8*1 

11-3 

<1. All-India 

19-7 

46,713 

0-6 

0*4 

44-4 

45*3 

Large Factories 

64*8 

36,084 

0*1 

0*6 

67-8 

68*4 

Small Faotories 

7*2 

11,629 

1*6 

— 

4*1 

6*6 
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It will be seen from the Statement (6*2) that the rate of accidents in the 
Industry, as a whole, was about 45 i)er thoussmd workers employed. This 
rate was the highest (about 81) hi ‘Bombay’ and the lowest {i.e., about 17) 
in ‘Calcutta and 24 Parganas*. 

Fiurther, the niuaber of workers involved in accidents in th<! industry 
was much higher in large factories than in small ones. The number of persons 
invoh'cd in fatal accidents or those involving permanent disability was negligible 
and majority of the workers were involvetl in mmor accidents causing only 
temporary disabilities. 

6*6. Occupational Diseases 

None of the factories surveyed in the Pine and Pharmaceutical (Chemicals 
Industry had reported any o<icupational disease afflicting its workers. 



Chafi’eh vn 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

Most of tlie causes that lead to industrial unrost have been operative iu 
India ever since the establishment and growth of larffe-scalc uulnstries in the 
middle of the last c(>.ntury. Strikes were, however, not A'crv common hi the 
country prior to 19 18-1 9 mainly duo to an illiteralcandunorffanised labour force. 
The tempo of <>conomic activity was considerably stejjpod up diirhi" the Finst 
World War and this lod to mass awakening amongst the working clas-s. Acute 
discoJiteiitment became hvcrcasingly manifest iu most of the industrial centres 
in the country and (ouscquejitly the Crovenuuent could not continue sticking 
to the j)olicy of laisscs faire any more. From then onward, and particularlv 
siiu'c the country’s Ltdependence, considerable thought and Jiction have been 
dcA'oto^l to matters ])crtaining to the im|)rov'emcnt of labour management 
relations. VarioiLs Acts |)asscd by the (ioxornmeut of India (notably the 
Industrial llisjuites Aid, 1917) and the .Stale Oovenrments have gone a long 
way in improving industrial relations iu the country. 

During the ]»roscnt .Survey, information was collected on .some iinportiint 
aspects of industrial relations in the Fine a)id Pharmaceutical Chemicals 
Industry and the liiulings are discussed iu the followhig paragraphs. 

7*1. Industrial Disputes 

Datii pcrbiining to indu.strial disputes in the Fine and Pharmaceutical 
Chemicals Industry wore not collected during the present 8ur\ o}- siju e the same 
were alreaily heing received hi the Labour liiireau. Such infonuatiou in respect 
of the number of industrial disputes in the Fine and Pharmaceutical Cliemicals 
Industri* and consequent loss of man-days since 1969 is given in Statoiueut 


S I A'J'E.MJiNT 7 • 1 


Number of Disputes [{es'tdling in Work Stoppages Workers Involved and Man- 
days Lost in the. Fine and P/uirnuiceutkal Chemicals Industry 
(From 1959 to 1965) 


Year 


} 


Number of Diaputoe* Number of Wurkom Number of Man-day s 

Involved Lost 


3 4 


1<^59 .. 3 

.. .. 5 

1961 .. .. 3 

1962 .. .. 8 

1963 .. 4 

1964 .. .. .. 17 

1965 .. 19 


649 

647 

368 

1,202 

644 

6,261 

2,375 


23,074 

10,968 

12,138 

23,203 

626 

61,023 

33,208 


Source — Labour Bureau, Indian Labour 1904 and i960. 

*Roeulting in work stoppages on acoount of strikes nr lockouts and invoivino 10 or more 
workers. ® 
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It would be seen from the Statement (7*1) tbat except for tbe year 1963 
there was a cons derable loss of man-days in Uie Fine and Pharmaceutical 
Chemicals Industry during 1969 — 1965. The year 1964 witnessed three major 
strikes, one in Madras and two in Bombay. In one of these two '^trikos in Bom- 
bay, the cause of the dispute was reported to be the demand for withdrawal 
of a charge-sheet served on a worker while, in the other, the demand for rein- 
statement of dismissed workers led to the strike. In Madras, the reason for the 
strike by the workers wa allegedly the non-consideration of their demands. 

7*2. Trade UnioDiim 

Information collected during the present Survey diows that workers had 
organised themselves into trade unions in about 67 per cent, of the Fine and 
Pharmaceutical Chemical factories in India. ‘Best of West Bengal* was leading 
in this respect as trade unions were found to be existing in all the factories sur- 
veyed in that centre. The corresponding percentages in ‘Bombay’ and ‘Rest of 
Maharashtra’ were about 80 each. It was also found that trade unionism had 
developed more in large factories than in small ones. As regards membership of 
the trade unions, ‘Best of West Bengal’ was leading in this respect also, the 
proportion of workers who were members of the trade unions being as high as 
87 per cent, of the total number of workers covered under the Factories Act, 
1948. It was followed by ‘Bombay’ whore the corresponding percentage was 
78. In the Industry, as a whole, it is estimated that about 68 per cent, of the 
workers were memWs of trade unions. Further details appear in Statement 
7*2. 


A striking feature of trade unionism m the Fine and Pharmaceutical 
Chemicals Industry, as revealed by the Survey, is that all the factories having 
trade unions had accorded recognition to one or the other representative 
union functioning in the factory. In about 88 per cent, of the factories, one or the 
other trade union was found to have been registered under the Indian Trade 
Unions Act, 1926. As regards the multiplicity of trade unions in the Industry, 
in about 79 per cent, of the factories having trade unions there was only one 
union in each, while the remaining units had two unions each. 

It was observed during the Survey that all the trade unions in the Industry 
were securing claims of their workers under various labour Acts. None of the 
unions surveyed was engaged in any other activity, such as running adult 
education centres, providing welfare and recreation facilities, etc., for promoting 
the welfare of workers. 

7*8. CoUeotive Agreemenls 

In the course of the Survey, information was collected in respect of collective 
agreements concluded since 1966 in the sampled establishments. It is estimated 
that about 40 per cent, of the Fine and Pharmaceutical Chemical factories in 
the country had concluded collective agreements since 1966. Of course, the large 
establishments seemed to be fu ahead of the raoidl ones in this matter since. 
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Statembkt 7*2 

Estimated Percentage of Fine and Pharmaceutical Chemical Factories where 
Workers were Members of Trade Unions, etc. 


(1966-66) 



Centre 

Number of 
Factories 

Percentage 
of Factories 
where 
Workers 
were Mem* 
bers of Trade 
Unions 

Number of 
Workers* 
employed 
as on 
81*8*1066 

Number of 
Woikers 
who were 
Members 
of Trade 
Unions 

Percentage 
of Fact dies 
where Trade 
Unions 
some or all 
wore 

Recognised 


1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

1. Calcutta and 24 Parganas 61 

42.2 

8,794 

6,044 

(68-7) 

100*0 


Large Factories • • 

16 

75*0 

6,878 

8,086 
(74 0) 

1000 


Small Factories • • 

86 

28- 6 

1,921 

968 

(49*0) 

100*0 

2. 

Rest of West Bengal 

7 

100*0 

1,168 

1.016 

(87-2) 

100*0 


Large Factories s s 

8 

100*0 

882 

746 

(84*6) 

100*0 


Small Factories 

4 

1000 

283 

270 

(96*4) 

100*0 

3. 

Bomliajr • « # a 

81 

79*8 

21,830 

16,671 

(77*7) 

1000 


Large Factories 

20 

100*0 

18,332 

14,723 

(80*3) 

100*0 


Small Factories • • 

61 

72*7 

2,998 

1,848 

(61*6) 

100*0 

4. 

Best of Mahara«bira 

20 

80*0 

4,894 

3,143 

(64*2) 

100*0 


Large Factories 

8 

1000 

4,242 

2,701 

(63-7) 

1000 


Small Factories 

12 

66*7 

682 

442 

(67-8) 

100*0 

5. 

Residual 

189 

46*0 

20,106 

11,678 
(68* 1) 

100*0 


Large Factories 

80 

100*0 

13,408 

9,701 

(72*4) 

100*0 


Small Factories 

180 

86*8 

6,698 

1,977 

(29*8) 

100*0 

6. 

.^11 India • • • • 

848 

86*8 

86,289 

88,462 

(68-3) 

100*0 


Large Factories 

76 

98*1 

48,787 

82.967 

(76*4) 

100*0 


Small Factories 

272 

46*0 

12.882 

6.496 

(48*8) 

100*0 


**CoTered' under the Factories Act, 1948. 

Nolf . — Figures within brackets in Col. 6 are percentages of workers who were members of 
trade uni one to the total number of workers covered nndei the Fkotories Act, 1948, on tbespeoi- 
flsd date. 
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wliftrftas in about 63 par cont. of tbe Wge factories in (lie country, tbo manage- 

morita liad cntored into col loci iv(( agreoiuents with tlic workers, there, wore 
only 33 per cent, of small factories which had done like-wise. The ])To^K)rtion 
of siieh factories was the highast (about 80 per cent.) in ‘Rest of Maharashtra’, 
closely followed by ‘Bombay’ and ‘Rest of West Boi^gal’ (about 79 per cent, 
each) and the lowest (about 7 per cent.) in ‘Calcutta and 24 Parganas’. 

Data colh*ctod show that a large number of issues e.(j., revision of wage® 
and pay-scales, dearnc.ss allowance, bonus, paidholid:i.ys and leave, periods, 
formed the subj(‘et matters of most of these agreements. Provisions regarding 
gratuity also existed in slightly l<“ss than one-third of these agreements. 

7*4. Standing Orders 

Since the enactment of the Tndustrial Em]>loyment (Standing Orders) 
Act, 1940, it has become, obligatory for all factories employing 106 or mme 
worke,r8 to frame Standing Orders for regulating sueli matters as classification 
of workers, intimation of periods and bours of work, holidays, termination of 
employnuMit, redre.s.s of gricvaiK'es, 

The. jueseut Surv'ey has reveal<Hl that all larg<* fiietovies and tibont 5 
jau’ eent. of the small factories, together constituting about 20 js’i* cenl , of the 
Fine and Pharmaceutical Chemical factories in tin' count rv. were under a 
stilt utory obligiiti<m to fr<ime Sliinding Orders. Of these, about four-fifths 
had fulfilled tln'ir obligation under the liiw while in the rest, the Standing 
Orders had not hemi framed. In addition, some, of the small laelories. loe;ited 
in a.lmost :ill theciuitres except 'Hest of ^laluiriisht m’. laid .also fnimed Sl.anding 
Ord«-rs though these units were n(»t under the statutory ohliLuUion to do 
So. Thus it is I'stiuiiited lliat about .35 percent, of the Pine iiiid FliiiniiiK-eut i- 
cal ClnuniciU fiictories in the country laid framed tin* Standing Ord«‘is. In 
most of the units laiviiig Standing Orders (/.c., jihout 07 per cent.), they were 
found to have been (‘nimed und<‘r the Tndustrial Enptloyment (Standing Orders) 
Act , 1 910. I n ‘best of .Malaara.slitr.a’. however, one of t lie large units laad fmnieil 
ihi^ .''iim«‘ under the C. P. iind Beijir Indusiriiil Disputes Settlement .\cl. 1017, 
Standing Orders were Te})orled (o liave been certified in about 05 jie.r cent, 
of the fiictories laiving tiu-iu. 'flie Standing Orders, wherever fram<‘d, co\ er<“d 
.all categories of workers in tin* units. 15et:nls appear in Statement 7*3 on the 
next. ])age. 

7'5. Labour and Welfare OflBcen 

With a view to enabling the employevB to hav'c better arrangements 
for |)cr.soim<‘l naua'genu'nt :ind to help them in ensuring proper impknuentat ion 
of labour laws, a sjiecific ]>rovision has been made in the Factories Ael . 1018, 
reijuiring all factories employing 500 or more workers to a])point a Welfare 
Ofiicer. The Ruhis framed by th<i State Goverumeuts under the Act 
prescribe the functions and duties of these, officers. 

In the Fino and Pharmaceutical Chemicals Industry, only about 4 per 
cent, of the. Factories were ropoited to lM^ employing 500 or more workers. 
These factories were of large size and comprised li.alf of the large factories in 
‘Rest of West Bengal', about one- fourth of such fa<;tories in ‘Calcutta and 2'J 
Parganas’, about one-fifth in ‘Bondjay’ and one-sixth in ‘Residual Group.’ 
The Survey Te.sults indicate that threx'- fourths of .such factories had fulfilled 
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EslitnatM Pcrwnfagv of Fine and Phannurrutlval Ch<'n)ie(d Fftfiorie^ 
where Etonding Orders were Framed, etc. 

(19G5-60) 



Number of 
Faetories 

Pfrccuitage 

of 

Fact orie.s 
which had 
Framed 
Standing 
Orders 

Percentage 

of 

Factories 
under St a- 
tutory Obli- 
gat ion to 
ITrame 
Standing 
Orders 

Percentage 

of 

Factorica 
where 
Standing 
Orders wore 
Framed 
(of Col. 4) 

Percentage 

of 

Fact ories 
where 
Standing 
Orders were 
Certified 

1 


2 

.3 

4 

5 

6 

1. Calcutta aud 24 Par/^anas 

ill 

93-4 

100*0 

76*0 

100*0 

Liirj'O Factories 


15 

750 

lOO-O 

76*0 

100*0 

Small Factories 


na 

61-2 


— 

100*0 

2 . Rest of West Bengul . . 


7 

71-4 

lOOO 

100*0 

100*0 

Large Factorif s 


3 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

Small Factories 


4 

50 0 

— 

- 

100 0 

3. Bombay 



35*4 

31-5 

47*0 

80*6 

Large Faotoriofi 


20 

00*0 

100 0 

60*0 

100*0 

Small Fa<?toricp 


01 

27*3 

9*1 


66*7 

i. Boat of Ataharashtra .. 


20 

40*0 

400 

100*0 

100 0 

ly^rge Factories 


8 

100 -0 

100*0 

100*0 

100 0 

Small FactorieH 


12 

— 


- 

— 

5. Roflidiia 1 


189 

33*6 

20*3 

100*0 

100*0 

Largo Faotoriea 


30 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100-0 

Small Factoriep 


159 

21*1 

5*3 

100 -0 

100*0 

C. AlLTndia 


348 

34.9 

25*8 

80*8 

96*4 

Largo Factories 


76 

84*6 

100*0 

84*6 

100*0 

Small Factories 


272 

24*1 

5*1 

60*1 

90*3 


th<! leffal oblij'ation. Thoso avIio had not done so woro in ‘Calcutta and 2t I’ar- 
ganas'. Xonc of the factories surveyed in ‘Host of Mahariishfra' was under 
a stal iitory t)hlieii(ion to appoint such oflicers. However, some of tlie units 
located in ‘Boinhay’ and llest of Maliaraslitra’. altlion"l» under no such 
statutory ohligat ion. had also appointed Welfare Officers. Thus. Lalxmr/ 
Welfare Oflicers had been ajipointed. at the time of the Survey, in about 
10 per cent, of the Fine and Pharmaceutical f'hemical factories in tlie 
count ry. 

These officers had a wide range of activities and were found to be perform- 
ing all duties prescribed in theKules framed under the Act. Securing redress of 
workers day-to-day grievances and maintenance of harmonious relations 
between th»^ managment and employees by acting as liaison officers were their 
most imiujrtant functions. They were also advising the. managements in re- 
gard to matters connected with the proper implementation of various labour 
laws. Organisat ion and supervision of labour w'clfare and recreation activities 
also formed a part of their duties. 
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It was reported that in about two-thirda of the factories (comprising all 
the factories having Lab our/ Welfare Officers in ‘Eest of West Bengal’, 
‘Rest of Maliarashtra’ and ‘Residual Group’ and about half of the factories in 
‘Bombay’) wheri'. Labour /Welfare Officers had been appointed, they were 
appearing before Industrial Tribunals, Labour Courts, etc., on behalf of tlie 
managemenis, in cases of industrial disputes. 

7*6. Works or Joint Committees 

Though the Royal Commission on Labour had, as early as 1930, emphasis- 
ed the vital role that Works/Joint Committees could play in providing recog- 
nised means of consultation between managements and workers and thus eli- 
minat ng < he sources of friction and inculcating a greater sense of responsibility 
and creative int(n-(‘,st amongst the workers and managements, it was not till 
the enactment of (he Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, that any positive step was 
taken by the Governn\ent for the setting up of such Committees. The Act 
empowers the appropriate Government to prescribe that Works Committees 
should be constituted in any industrial estaldishment employing 100 or more 
workers in sucli a manner that tlio representatives of workmen are not less than 
those of the employer. 

The Siirvc^y results show that about ‘20 per cent, of the Fine and Pharma- 
ceutical Chemical factories in the country, comprising all large ffictories and 
about 5 p<‘.r cent, of the small on ‘s, were employing 100 or more workers. 
Works Commit tees existed in a little more than half {i.e., 64%) of these factories 
comprising about 62 per cent, of larg<^ and about CO per cent, of small factories. 
In ‘Rest of West Bengal’, of about 43 per c<urt. of the factories employing 100 
or more worktus none had set up any Works Committee. The proportion of 
factories having these. Committees was (he highest (about 74%) in ‘Residual 
Group’ f<»lIowed by ‘Rest of Maharashtra’ (60%), ‘Bombay’ (47%) and Cal- 
cutta and 21 Parganas’ (26%). The main reason for not setting up such Com- 
mittees in those units where it was obligatory was reported to be the indiffe- 
rence oil the part of the managements as well as unions. In some of the 
factories it was also reported that Works Committees were not formed as the 
managemenis were not aware of their obligation under the law. No factory 
in the Industry had formed the Works Committee voluntarily. Thus, at the 
Indixstry level, such Committees existed in about 14 per cent, of the units. 

In all those factories where Works Committees had been constituted- 
they consisted of an equal number of representatives of employers and workers. 
The Survey has further revealed that in 21 per cent, of the factories Laving 
W’orks Committees, no meetings were held during the tw* Ive month period 
ended March,19G6 due to the indifference of both the managements and the 
workers, while in 28 per cent, of the factories, the Works Committees were 
formed only recently i.e., in 1966 only. In the rest of the factories having 
Works Committees, the number of meetings held during the above-mentioned 
jieriod varied from 2 to 12. 

Provision of uniforms, fair price shops, cycle stands, paid holidays, etc.t 
formed the main items on agenda of these meetings. In a majority of cases, 
such Committees were reported to be working satisfactorily and proved helpful 
to a great extent. 
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I 5 ])<‘r (MMit . ofllir Fiji** Plin.i‘in;M*rui Fln'micj* 1 r;n*t(»ri«*s in 

th<‘ fount ry ((oir.istiny (>r \ \^]^^ ol* of Hina.ll, Inul const it 

Fro<l>i(*t ion 0 >nnnit1f(*s lor iolvisinir on matters relalino to ]>ro(lucl ion. c/r. 
Tin* laro(* units ha-vini^ siicli (\nnrnitfces wen* loral<‘il in ‘BomFa.y' and 
of’ Ma.li;!.ra,"lit ra. wliile all lli<* small nniis wen* lo<*a.ted in ’IJesidual (.{rotijF'. 
Safe < V (^^mm]t1^'es li< «1 l)(*(*ii ■el n]» m a.l)ont S jiercenl. o( tin* la.rtones. com 
jn'isinir aJioiii 10 ernt . ol tlie la.i L^e units in ‘I'omFay’ and a.lxmt ja*r cenl . 
of la.ry(* aaid o per rent. ol small units m ‘Besidna.l (Ironji'.to look al'ier the 
eaiis(*s of aeeidrjils and to siio^esl ways and means of prev<*ntiim them. 

7-8. Grievance Procedure 

W'iili t he <‘nae! iiieiit of tin* Industrial hanjiloyment (SlJMi<line Ordej-s) 
A(*t . 19 It), it ]ia.s hernnie nhliua.i oi v lor a.I) l*a.etori(‘s emjiloyini; ItiO or moie 
workers to IVa.im* St aiidi iiy ( Inters pn‘s<*ril)iny. inh rallo. the jiroeediiri* to he 
followi'd lor i'ed?‘(‘ss nf workers* ufiieva nees. As stalial (‘a.iliej*. about par 
e<mt. of* t h(‘ Fim' and 1 Mu; fmaeeut ieal ('hemi<al ra.elories in tin* country 
liad fraanerl tin* S:a.;.d'nir t )rders aanl thus a ])r(‘S(*ril)(*d orieva-nee j)ro(*(*d.ure 
existed m su(*h la.etories. It wa»s. howi*ver. rmind duriny the course of tin* 
Sur\(*y t ha.l in la,et a n*uul.‘r yoieva.nce procedure was in existence in a.hoiit 
)9) ]>i*r c<m1 . ol the h'ine a.nd IMiarmaeent iea.l ( ln‘mieal faelrrries in theeoiiniry 
mea-niiie; t hen‘l)y t (lai a hoi it I jrer eent . of t he units in the 1 ndnst i‘y liaol \'olun 
tarily I’ormulaled a, ]>rtM edui‘e Tor tin* redress ol* orievaaiees ol iheii' emp|oyer‘s. 
Thesr j’ai't f>ries h< loiie(‘d to *I!est of W (“U F>(‘nea.l and *i)oud)ay e<*nli'«‘s. 

Ai'eoidine to tin* ju*e\a.ihiiu jira.iU ier*. usually !iri(‘\ a.ne(‘s were lieaid 
iuitiaJh' l>v tin* imnn‘dia.i<* sujiervisiiio* ciilieers or in-ejiari^es ors(‘etions a.nd tin* 
('om])laanaai1 a.j>jjroaehed lln* hieln'r ollieers only wIn*M not sa-tisfied with tln‘ir 
decisions. \\'ln'i'(‘\ t‘r \\ (‘ira.re or laihoiir ( )ilieers had been ajipointed. worker>' 
<j;id*va.nei‘S were a.t tended to bv them. Failim/ a sa.l islat't oiy siUt lenient, tin* 
disputes wa'i'i* sometimes tak(*n U|) a.t the union level aanl ii neeessa.ry. relerred 
to Sta,l(* ( 'oneiliat ion or Labour Otliei'is. In sma.II establislirnent s. the worker> 
yeneiallv a,j)])roa.eln‘d the pi'o])i*ie| oi- or the man;«un‘r rliieet. 

7 9. Association of Workers with the Management 

'Tin* present Sui*\ e\' lias re\ eale<l I hat riom*orthe h'ineajid l*ha.rmaei ul iea I 
Chemi<-ad iaitlories in iJie eountiy had ini rf»due(*d any seln-nn* lor assoeiatiny 
workers with management ol* tin* unit. 
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CHAPTER Vm 

LABOUR COST 

Tufoimation to labour cost was c.nllecied from .sam])led estab- 

lisbmonts, du^in<^ tbc course of tbo present Survey, in respect of the employees 
covered uu<ler the Eaclories Act, 1918 and receiv'iiif' less thaix Rs. 400 per month 
ivs wapes. This Wiis in pursuance of the decision taken by tlm Study Grroiip 
on Waoe Costs apjminted by the Ministry of Labour and Employment in 1959. 
Theencpiirypertainino to labour cost was modelled oti tlie litres of the Study of 
Labour Costs in the European Industry, made by the International Labour 
Office in 1956, with such modificatioirs as wtire considered necessary in the liglit 
ctf the conditions obtaining in India. For iixstance, in view of the fact that 
wages in India arc paid on the basis of days instead of hours, tlata wore collected 
in respect of man-days instead of man-hours. Similarly, it was found in tluj 
course of the pilot enquiry that, excepting a very few establishments, separate 
records of payments made for leave or holidays or for days not worked, were not 
maintained aird hence these were droppxul as separate items and included 
under ‘basic wages’. Certain additioixs weremad*^ iix the list either on the basis 
of decisions of the Study Group referred to above, or to olic'-t se]iarato informa- 
tion on some of the items on which employers have to incur expenses under 
labour laws in force in the country such as, lay-off, retrenchment compeixsation, 
etc. 

The Survey started iji April, 1965 and ended in February, 1966, With a 
view to maintaijiing comparability of data and ensuriixg uniformity, it was 
decided to collect infonnation, as far as possible, for the calendar year 1964. 
If, however, the financial year of the establishments did not coincide with the 
calendar year, and it was not feasible to ijollcct information for the year 1964, 
the field staff were asked to collect the data for the latest period of 12 months 
for which mformation was available subject to the condition that a major period 
of the calendar year 1964 was covered. The available data show that it was 
Iiossiblo to collect information in respect of the calendar year 1964 from most 
of the units. 

8*1. Labour Cost per Man-day Worked 

Data in respect of man-days worked and the wages and other earumgs 
of the workers were collected for the above-mentioned ])criod of one year. 
Further, expenditure incurred by the employers on various welfare and soehl 
security measures, subsidy services, etc., representing the cost incurred by the 
cmpl<»yer8 on labour was also recorded in the course of the Survey. Based on 
the above, the average labour cost per man-day worked has been worked out and 
is given in Statement 8*1 on the next page. 

The overall labour cost per man-day worked in Fine and Pharmaceutical 
Chemicals Industry has been estimated at Rs. 6*97. As Statement 8*1 would 
show, the labour cost was the highest in the ‘Rost of Maharashtra’ (Rs. 10*15) 

CO 
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aii<l tlio lowest ill ‘Rosidiial Crroiip’ (Rs. 5’r))^)/PlLC liliDiu* cosh ]>cr luaii- 
(}ay worked was iiivarialiiv'' hi^lior in lar^o-sizc fju*>torics as (^oiuparod to tlio 
small Olios both at tlio all-Iudia level and at the Centro level. 

SrArRWEisrr 8*1 

Estimrited Ldhonr Go.ct Per Man-Daj/ Worked in the Fine awl Pharnmerntiraf 

Chemienh IvAuRlni 


halxmr Cost 

(VMitro rorMaii-«lay 

Workcsl 

(in rts.) 


I 




1. < a ainl l!4 Car^anas .. .. .. .. .. tCII 

Lariro l<'aotot*i<‘s .. .. .. .. .. ... <r.M7 

SinaM Vact orif's .. .. .. .. .. .. .‘i-OC 

2. Ilnst ofAWst liri'L^al .. .. .. .. .. .. 7-ir> 

Fad ori<*s .. .. .. .. .. .. 7-oe 

Small Ka(‘tnii(‘s .. .. .. .. .. .. .7*20 

3. Bombay . . . . . . . . . . . . 8 - lO 

Fad orirs .. .. .. .. S-.'U 

Small |^"ad ori<‘s .. .. .. .. .. .. 7 nl 

1. B(‘sl or^tahaiashlra .. .. .. .. .. .. lOdo 

Car^o FaiS^n ics .. .. .. .. .. 11*80 

SmaillA'uS Olios .. .. .. .. .. 3*32 

r». Ilc^sidiial .. .. .. .. .. .. .“)-e3 

Ijar^f* FaotoricK . . . . . . . . . . . . <}• lb 

Small Fadorit‘s .. .. .. .. .. .. 4-ot; 

0. Alirn<lia .. .. .. .. .. 0-07 

Fiarjjji' F\n‘,toi ics . . . . . . . . . . . . 7*ol) 

Small Fad orics .. .. .. .. .7*00 


8*2. Components of Labour Cost 

The miijor olc.meui of hihoiir eost wivs wages. An iwcouiit. of the various 
eoinpotients of lahoiir <’()st can Ins had from Statement 8*2 overleaf. 

8*2*1. Wages 

This com])onont eonijirisesl basic wages and dearness allowance, iiuienlive 
or ])roduction ])onus ami attendaiu'O hoiuis received by employees. 

It was ileeid<id to <!olloct data under this lieiwl hi rosi>ect of the man-d.ays 
worked alone, but in the course of the pilot enqu iry, it was found that most of the 
employers did not maintain separate records of i)aymeuts for the days actually 
worked, and for leave and holiday [periods. Consequently, the amount of bsvsic 
wages and dearness ailowamai reconled included the sum paid for the days 
worked as well .os not worked but paid. 

It will bo noticed from Statemetit 8-2 that wages c,onstitute<l the bulk. 
accountiugforabout69percont. of the labour cost i?i the Fine and Pharma- 
ceutical Chemicals Industry. This percentage was the highest (81 * 2 . 0 ) in ‘Rest 
of West Bengal*, and the lowest (q6*76) in ‘Bombay’, 
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Statemrxt 8*2 

Estimated Labmir Cost Per Man-day Worked by Main Comjmnents in the Fine 
and Pharmacevticid Chemicals Industry 

( 1961 ) 


Social Security 

( ’(iiitributiniiH 

('eutii* Waces Premium Other payiuejils Ohiioa- Noil- 
ly ay for (.^ash ill Kind tf>ry Obli- 

Over- l^ay- j^atory 

iimo riionts 

and L«‘ito 
Shifts 




(ft) 

ii>) 


('■) 





1 

.> 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

1 . 

Calcutta and 24 PaniaTias 

4-53 

0*05 

0 * 13 

0-19 

0-03 

0*42 



barire Facturit's 

( 71 - 21 ) 
■ t -61 

( 0 - 85 ) 

o-oo 

( 7 * 03 ) 

0*45 

( 3 - 14 ) 

0-23 

( 0 - 49 ) 

0-03 

( 6 - 81 ) 

0-44 



Small Factories 

( 72 - 90 ) 

4-09 

( 0 - 99 ) 

0-01 

( 6 * 99 ) 

0*30 

( 3 - 60 ) 

0-04 

( 0 - 48 ) 

0-03 

( 6 - 87 ) 

0-33 


2 - 

Rest of West liengal 

( 80 - 92 ) 

r »- 8 i 

( 0 - 14 ) 

* 

( 7 - 18 ) 

0-60 

( 0 - 78 ) 

O-Ol 

( 0 - 53 ) 

( 6 - 51 ) 

0-52 



Large Factories 

Small Faotorie'i 

( 81 * 25 ) 

( 6 * 13 ) 

( 80 * 70 ) 

4*14 

( 0 - 01 ) 

♦ 

(O-OI) 

( 8 - 39 ) 

(»- C 9 

( 9 - 12 ) 

0-19 

( 0 - 13 ) 

* 

( 0 * 00 ) 

003 


( 7 - 29 ) 

0-53 

( 7 - 02 ) 

0-47 

-- 

3 . 

Bomba V 

( 81 - 79 ) 

4-05 

0*01 

( 3 - 70 ) 

l-oo 

( 0 - 57 ) 

0-06 

0*13 

( 9 - 00 ) 

0-81 



liJirge Factories 

( r )«- 7 «) 

4-80 

( 0 * 52 ) 

0*05 

( 12 * 17 ) 

lie 

( 0 - 73 ) 

( 0 - 07 ) 

( 1 - 61 ) 

0-14 

( 9 - 94 ) 

0-86 



Small Faettndes 

( 51 * 01 ) 

ti * 4 l 

( 0 - 6 ( 5 ) 

0-02 

( 13 - 91 ) 

0-19 

( 0 - 85 ) 

♦ 

( 1 * 72 ) 

0*08 

( 10 - 27 ) 

0-61 


4 . 

llest of Alaharabbtia 

( S 5 - 40 ) 

7*33 

( 0 - 29 ) 

0-28 

( 2 - 53 ) 

0-92 

( 0 - 02 ) 

0-03 

( 1 * 02 ) 

( 8 - 10 ) 
0-79 



Large Factories 

( 72 * 27 ) 

8 * 4(1 

( 2 - 75 ) 

0-36 

( 9 - 04 ) 

1-14 

( 0 - 33 ) 

0-01 


( 7 - 76 ) 

0-91 



Small Fact ories 

( 71 * 19 ) 

2 * 9 ;i 

( 2 - 93 ) 

( 9 - 66 ) 

( 0 - 33 ) 

0-01 


( 7 - 74 ) 

0-27 


5 . 

Residual 

( 88 - 2 . 3 ) 

4 * 1.5 

0-00 

0-29 

( 0 - 32 ) 

0-04 

0*01 

( 8 - 06 ) 

0-34 

* 


Large Factori*'^ 

( 79 - 07 ) 
4*98 

( 1 - 08 ) 

0-09 

( 5 - 17 ) 

0-33 

( 0 - 61 ) 

0-04 

( 0 * 18 ) 

0*01 

( 5 - 99 ) 

0-38 

( 0 * 08 ) 

0*01 


Small Fact t>ries 

( 77 * 81 ) 

3*38 

( 1 - 12 ) 

( 5 - 23 ) 

0-20 

( 0 - 63 ) 

0-02 

( 0 * 10 ) 

0 * 0 J 

( 5 - 93 ) 

0-25 

(O-ll) 

0, 

All India 

( 83 * 09 ) 

4*79 

( 0 - 01 ) 

0-07 

( 4 - 99 ) 

0-01 

l 0 - 55 ) 

0-07 

( 0 * 25 ) 

0*05 

( 6 - 15 ) 

0-55 

♦ 


Large I’actoricH 

( 08 * 69 ) 

4*98 

( 0 - 99 ) 

0-09 

( 8 - 77 ) 

0-74 

( 1 - 01 ) 

0-09 

( 0 * 77 ) 

0*00 

( 7 - 92 ) 

0-61 

( 0 * 03 ) 


Small Factories 

( 05 * 58 ) 

4 * 11 » 

( 1 - 17 ) 

0-01 

(! t - 70 ) 

0-21 

( 1 - 14 ) 

0-02 

( 0 * 82 ) 

0*03 

( 8 - 10 ) 

0-35 

( 0 * 03 ) 



( 83 * 84 ) 

(0 1 3 ) 

( 4 - 20 ) 

( 0 - 39 ) 

( 0 * 55 ) 

( 7 - 03 ) 



* Less than Ke. 0 * 005 . 


Nnte : — Figures within brackets are percentages to total. 

(a) Includes basic wage, dearness allowance, incintivo bonus and attendance bonus. 

{h) Includes extra payment for working on holidays. 

(c) Includes house rent allowance, travelling allowance, etc., aid olhti ex-giatia payments. 
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S'l'ATEMKNT 8-2— 

tlstinuited Labour Cost per Ufau-duy Worked by Main OoiHpotienis in the Fine 
and Pharmicevlical Chemieals huliislry — ^coutd. 

(1961) 

(Eri Jiiipfies) 


Centre 

Subsi- 

dies 

I'i) 

Direct 

Benefits 

(') 

Other 

Fa yn lent s 
related 
to 

Labour 

Cost 

(f) 

(Jth<TS 

(!/> 

'Total 

1 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1, (.^alontta and 2d Varganas 

n - i:i 

ifs 


()-();{ 

<0 1 1 


(b-yfi) 

(0*02) 

(onr*) 

((•■44) 

(lOO 00) 

Larg<‘Vactnrie> 

(ion 



(l•()2 

0*34 


(7 -TO) 


(O-Ol) 

(((•:{4) 

(I00-0t>) 

iSniall Faetoi ies 

(114 

Ool 


0-()5 

d-Oti 


(2- 75) 

(0-11) 

(O-IO) 

(0-98) 

(1 00-00) 

2. llcbt of West Bengal 

0-18 


♦ 

((•((3 

7-ir> 


(2 -IS) 


(O-Ol) 

(0-44) 

(100*00) 

Large Factories 

(>-2(t 

- 


0-04 

7 -rib 


(2-57) 


^(>•01) 

(0*51) 

(100*00) 

Small Fa < t dries 

(»• Kt 

- 

♦ 


r>-2t) 


(l'J(l) 


(OHM) 


( |O0*tM)) 

n. Boiij1)ay 

1 0.8 

4- 

001 

0< 11 

8* 10 



(O-OD 

OO IS) 

i4-ori) 

( lOO tM)) 

Ijarge Facto l ie * 

1-27 


OOl 

0* LS 

8*31 


( l.■)•2(!) 

(0-01 ) 

(0-20) 

( o • fi 1) 

(100*00) 

Sina 1 1 Factoiies 

UK' 


0-01 

OmO 

7*.il 


(1-28, 


(too?) 

1 1-20) 

( lOO-OO) 

d. Best of Maha ra sbtrii 

«( 7H 


n 0 1 

0 • Ofi 

10- Id 


(7i;t) 


(O-OO) 

to-:»7) 

(lOO-OU) 

Large Kaetorie.^ 

o-hs 


0 01 

007 

1 l*S0 


(7- 15) 


|0- Ml) 

t0()(») 

( IOO-0<») 

Small I'aet orie ^ 

(»• 1 1 




3*32 




(o-(>2) 

(0- Id) 

(lOO-OO) 

o. Ilesidija] 

0-2(» 

- 

0-01 

0-20 

;iH;3 


(.•{■52) 


(0-77) 


(lon-un^ 

Large. ii'aetorie> 

(••2:{ 


0-00 

0-27 

0- to 


(:{-5(i) 


(U-OS) 

1 I- IT) 

( 100-1)0) 

small Fae.f lilies 

(114 


* 

tooo 

LOO 


(5 -a'.*) 


00 08) 

(I'V.)} 

(100-00) 

(i. All India 

((•58 

+' 

0(>2 

0*23 

(»-b7 


(.S-28) 


(0.:i;i) 


(100-00) 

Large Faetories 

(J-72 

* 

0tt3 

0*27 

7-db 


O.t-47) 

(M-Ol) 

(0-38) 

COtio) 

1 100-00) 

Sma 1 1 Faetoriis 

0-12 


0-01 

O-IH) 

d * 00 


(2-,51) 

(O'Ul) 

(0-08) 

(1-20) 

(100 00) 


(f/) 1 lUjludfS exptjndit ure on inodR-al andliralth care, canteens, coin jmny housin^^r^ ere4 bcs, 
cilucatiuiial and recreation s('r vices, «'tc. 

(c) lnelude,s direct payments made by tlie employer to the beneficiary on ('ccasionb like 
birth, d' ath, marriage, etc* 

(/) Includes ox^jcjiditurc on recruitment, vocational training, appieniicet>hip, on-tiie-job 
medical H<-*r vices, etc. 

((/) Includes expenditure on Tuiscellanruus payment like buj^plj of protective e(piipment to 
\vurkera, pay of Labour^ Welfare Offictn s, etc. 
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Statoinoiit 8 *.^ ^Ivo.s tlio liroalc-ii]) of tlio wii"o cost data into tlio various 
Hul)*f^rou]>s viz.. l)asic earnings, iiieoutivo or ])rodii(*.tiou l)i»iius ajid aitondaiiee. 
l»o!\us. Tt is evident from tlie. Statement 8 dt tliat Jilmost tlie ei\l ire ex|)Oi\dituro 
ineurrc'd under tlie (*<1011)01101^ ‘Wage.s’ was in tin', foriji of l)a.si(*. wa-ges an<l d( 3 ar- 
nasH allowance. A very negligible amount was s])ent by tlu'. <‘ini)loy<‘,rs on tlie 
])avment of ineentive/iiroduction boT\us and attcDdanec'. bonus. 

STA1KM3^2X'r 8-3 

Usfintafed Brrnk-itp nf Wa^^fe (ff>sr htj ConijWienf^i mtl/e Fine find Phn^rnKU'odicdl 

Chnniath Indnstnf 

(I 9 r»l) 

( I II 



Uasic Wages 

lucent i\ r ' 

At (rmlanci- 

Total 

( 'ontrf‘ 

and Dearncs.-- 

Frodiiot inn 

l»« aiiis 



Allowance 
(or o<»ns<»li- 

J>onus 




dated wages) 




I 

2 

4 

t 

5 

I. Calnitta'iiMl 21 Targaiias 




4 d4 


( lOO-OO) 



(100-00) 

Largo Kactoricjs 

4-01 



4 til 

(100-00) 



(100-00) 

Small Fact<*iios 

4-0l» 


- 

1 • 00 


(100-00) 



(100-00) 

2. lloNt of AVo>t bongal 


0- 14 


r>-si 

(07 • 7d) 

(2*24) 


(100-00) 

JjMigo Factories 

5*07 

0 hi 

- 

<)• 14 


(07- 40) 

(2-00) 


(100-00) 

Small Fact r>ri('s 

4-41 



4-41 

(loo-oo) 



(lot) -00) 

Jiimibay 

4 tiO 


0 - <12 

4 -(id 

(01) -d.'*) 

(0-04) 

(O- 12) 

(100-00) 

l^argo FaetiW’ios 

4 2S 


0-02 

4-40 

(00.45) 


(o-dd) 

(h)o-oo) 

Sn)all Factories 

(i-40 

0*01 


0-41 


(00-88) 

(0-12) 


(lt)0-O()) 

4. Lost of ^[aliar a^ht t a 

1 XI 



7-:i4 


( 100 (Ml) 



(100-00) 

Largo Lactoi io^ 

sio 

-- 


S-40 


(100-00) 

2 0.4 



(100-00) 

Small Factories 


---- 

2-04 

(100-00) 



(100-00) 

.5. ncsidual 

4 44 

— 

0-01 

4 - 4d 

(01) -78) 


(0-22) 

(100 -(.)()) 

Largo Factories 

4-07 

— 

0-01 

4-98 

(00-70) 


(0-40) 

(lOO-OO) 

Small Fact ori* " 

4 38 


— 

4 48 


(100-00) 



(lOO-OO) 

a. Allhulia 

4 78 


001 

4-79 

(00-71) 

(0-07) 

(0-22) 

(lOO-Ot)) 

Large Fact or ic'' 

4 00 

* 

0 t)2 

4-98 


(00-0,7) 

(0-07) 

(0-28) 

(100-00) 

Small Factories 

4 -JO 

* 

— 

4-19 

(00 00) 

(0-04) 


(100-00) 


XoTe:— I' igurPti within an- pcici-ntagt-s. 

m.O-OOo. 
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8 2-2. Premium Pay ior Overtime and Late Shifts 

Under this group, only the ]ireiuiiiin part of tlio [)ay for ovorthne work, 
late shifts, work on holidays, etc., was recorded. This was represented by an 
amount received l)y the workers in addition to (luu'r normal pay. Tfor instance, 
if a worker received one and a lialf times his normal wages for the overtime 
work, the extra amount, that is, one half, was rt ‘.corded against (his item. The 
normal wages were included under the gri)U]) ‘wages\ Tlu^ luesent Survey has 
revealed that the cost under this item repn^se ited only a tu^gligiblo proportion 
of the total labour cost. 

8-2-3. Bonuses 

Payments made in r(‘spcct of festival, yi-ar-e’ul, profit-sharing and any other 
bou,us were rc(^orded luider this item. It will be seen from llui Stiitement. (8-2) 
that, in the Fine and Phanuiiceu(.i(*a.l Chemicals Industry, (his item cons(i(-uted 
8-77 per cent, of the total labour (^ost per m<i.n-<hiy worked. Tlu^ highest ponieu- 
tage (12-17) was found to l>e in ‘llomhay’ aud (ho lowcvst (5-17) in ‘Residual/ 
centre. As l)ctween tlie size grou])s. (ho percentage was generally higher in large- 
size fixotories than in small ones. 

8-2-4. Other Payments in Cash and Kind 

Other (*ash pa.yme.nts \ver<‘ (Ji(»sc w])i<di were regu.la.rly made such as house 
rent alh>\van<*e, transjuud. allowaiua^, rathm allowan(;e, (3tc., and also ex-gratia. 
pavmcnts. Payments under (his grou]> aeeounled for nearly one ])eT cent, of 
the lofa.1 JabiMir cost in (he ludus(ry. 

PayjiKwds jii kind included such items as food articles, etc,, sup[>lietl 
either regularly or occ;isioiia,Ily as on festive, occasions, e(<*.. Such ])ayments 
constituteil ahout one per cciit. nf ( he. total I d)our f'ost at, th*‘. all-India, level. 

8-2-5. Social Security Contributions 

Tlie ex])ens(‘.s iiaairred by e.ni|)1oyers on va,rions social seenrify me-^»*suro.s 
formed an importa.u(. oloment of hdauir rosl. The tMtiployers were statutorilv 
obligt'd to undertake somii of (hi3 sochd secnri(>y uv'a, sun's and e.xpenditiire on 
such obligatory socia.l security cont ributions under th(3 various heads was collect- 
ed separately. Under (he other group of social stuairity cauitribiitions, 
the nou-obligatory siuu’al security c.outrib\itions. the, employers wtuo fourid 
making some payments voluntarily, Kx])euditiire, incnrn^il l)y tlio employius on 
obligatory .so(*ia.l s(3Curity contributions during l!)(U anKnmted to Ro. 0-55 ])or 
man-day worked accounting for 7-92 ])er cent, of the total labour taist. This 
expenditure, at the all-India level was higher in large factories as compared to 
siivdl ojics. A small exjKinditvire on one of tin*, uon-obligatory social securitv 
contributions r/-., gratuity, was incurred l)y two of the large units surveyed 
in the ‘Residual Grroup’. 

Statistics in respect of the social security contributions appear in State- 
ment 8-1. 
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Statjsmknt 8-i 


Eiihmuted Cod of So<'ial tiecuriitj (Jo^Urihidious (K’t Man-ddij Worhul in the 
Fine mul P/Mrmtceutieal Cliemietds Indudry 


(19fr4) 


([n Jlupoos) 



f— - 

— 

Obligatory 

• 

^ 

CompeiiHUtion for 

(’pint rc 

Frovident 

Fin'd 

l{etrf‘n- 
chmrnt 
t ‘ompen. 
yatiou 

( VmiiMiipa- 
iion 

for Jjay. 
otV‘ 

Knijiloye 

('s’ Stale 
Insurance 
t ’ontii* 
butkni 

- injiluy- 
ment 
Injury 

Occiipa- 
t ioi’al 
Disease 

J 

2 


4 

.3 

0 

7 

1. CttU-iittH uiul 24 I’firguiias (Mli 



O-lu 

(2:{-3i) 

— 

..... 

Large Jj'aetu? ies 

o:u 

(77-11) 



(I- 10 
(22-Sil) 


— 

Small Faetoriei^ 

0-24 

(71-:(4) 



o-oo 
(2.3 •(;»;) 


■ - 

2^ ufAVest 

(1-4:) 

(S2-0!l) 

(0-1!)) 

* 

(0-77) 

0 0.7 
(!MI) 

0-03 

(5-21) 

— 

Large Faeturies 

(S4-20) 

* — 

“ ■ 

0-04 

(7-38) 

0-0.3 

(0-2.7) 

— 

Small Faet(>rie»? 

O-So 

(7t-5'a) 

0-<tl 

(I I-*) 

()-02 
(4 -02) 

o-oo 

(I9-04) 

— 

— 

IL JJumbay 

o-.:>7 

(7«i-i;j) 



0-21 

(20-13) 

* 

(0-10) 

-- 

Large Fuel uries 

n(>o 

(Oy-43) 


— 

0-21 

(20-00) 

* 

(0-47) 

— 

Small Faetorie?' 

()-i(» 
(7.3 ‘(IS) 

— 


oi;4 

(22-10) 

■ 

— 

\ llehl ul' Maliaraslil 1 a . 

(1-04 

{(iS-ltl) 

-- 


0-22 

(27-28) 

-- 

— 

l^arge Faeltiriets 

001 

l()l»*7«) 



O-20 

(28-70) 

— 

— 

Smjill Fact^)rie^ 

U-1.3 
(.3(5 -.31) 

* “ 


0-02 

(.3-88) 

— 

— 

5. I’eskhial 

t)-2U 
(So -04) 


♦ 

(0-(i2) 

0-04 

(11-07) 

0 (11 
(1-78) 

— 

J,ai ge Facturi‘> 

o:i;i 

(S(L.32) 

— 

— 

0-04 

(10-01) 

0-01 

(:2:i7) 

— 

Small Fact urie^ 

(SU-Fd) 

— 

001 

(2-52) 

0-04 

(14-90) 

— 

— 

0 . All India 

on 

(74-01) 


« 

(O-IC) 

0-12 

(22-17) 

0-01 

(0-72) 

— 

J^arge Factories 

n-40 
(74 -a;!) 

— 

— 

0J4 

(22-73) 

* 

(0-80) 

— 

Small Factoi icH 

n-27 
(7ti- JO) 

4t 

(((•o:}) 

♦ 

(1 •<).-.) 

tt-07 

(10-00) 

— 
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S'l'A'l'KMBNT 8* 1 — CmiUl. 


(Ill Rupeos) 


Centre 

Mater- 

nity 

Bonciits 

Grat uily 

'I’otal 

Non- 

obliga- 

tory 

Total for 
obligaf oi y 
and non. 
ubligatoiy 

Percen- 
tage of 
Social 
Security 

(Vmtribu- 

tions to 
the total 
Labour 
Cost 

1 

S 

9 

10 

I 1 

12 

13 

1. Calcutta an<l 24 Pargaiias — 

— 

0-f2 

(100-00) 


0 12 

G-8l 

Largo Factories 

— 

— 

0-44 

(100-00) 

“ 

0-44 

0 87 

yina 11 Fact Olios 

— 

— 

0-33 

(100-00) 

— 

0-3;3 

o-r>i 

2. Jvost of West Eeiigal 

(o-2:i) 

001 

(I-.-iO) 

0-32 

(100-00) 

— 

0 • r>2 

7 • 29 

Large Factories 

t- 

(0*28) 

0 01 
(i-80) 

0-33 

(100-00) 


0-53 

7-02 

8tnall Factories 

— • 

■ — ' 

0- 17 
(100-0<») 

— 

0-47 


4. Bombay 

— 

003 

(3-31) 

0-81 

(100-00) 

— 

0*81 

9 

Large Factories 

■ — 

■ 0 03 
(3- 41) 

0-80 

(100-00) 

* — 

OSG 

10*27 

iSmull Factories 

— 

0 0:; 
(2-70) 

O-Oi 

(loo -00) 

— 

UGl 

8*10 

1. ivcst of Maliar asliti a 

— 

0 03 
(3-81) 

0-79 

(100-00) 

— 

i)-79 

7*70 

Largo Fact<;ries 

— 

001 

(1-42) 

0-91 

(100-00) 

— 

0-91 

7*71 

Small Factories 

— 

0 01 
(37 01) 

0-27 

(100-00) 

— 

0-27 

8-00 

5. llcsiclual 

* 

(0 •.>(>) 

* 

(0-39) 

0-34 

(100-00) 

H: 

(lOU'UO) 

0-34 

0-99 

Large Factories 

* 

(0-50) 

0 - 38 
(100-00) 

OUl 
(100* 09) 

0-39 

0-93 

Small Factories 

* 

(2*00) 


0-23 

(100-00) 

— 

0-25 

0 • 15 

G. All India 

* 

(o-in) 

0(tl 

{2-21) 

0-33 

(100-00) 

(100-09) 

0 • oo 

7 • 92 

Large Factories 

* 

0 01 
(2-08) 

O-Ol 

(100-00) 

♦ 

(lOUOO) 

0 01 

8-10 

Small Factories 

* 

(0-77) 

0 01 
(2»‘J) 

0-35 

(100-00) 

— 

0-35 

7-03 


♦Less than 0 * 005. 

iVo^e:— Figures within brackets are percentages. 



It will 1)0 soon from tlio Stafomotit (H-4) (liat alxmf. 75 per cent, of tho 
Jal)oiir cost o]i account of lJu'. ol^li^atory social security cojitri1)iitions was in 
respect of providcMit fund contril)utions alojie. Tlio next imporfant item was the 
Employees Rhite Tnsurance (*onl riI)utioi\s wliicli ac(‘ounted for approximately 
22 per cent, of the cost on ol)liyatory social scx nrily conirihutions. 

8 -2 -6. Subsidies 

Cost to eiuph)vers for [)rovidit\ 5 i; (Mu'ta-in f;M*iIities and servi(*es to workers 
and their tamilics wa^- colle(*tt‘d under t liis head. 4Mie facilities listed were Modi- 
(ad and Healtli (*are, Ca-Tittuais, TJestaurants a.)i<l other Vood Services, Com- 
pany Housing, Building Funds, Credit Unions and other Financ.ial Aid 
Servi(*.es, Creches, f]ducationa,l Services (c.r/., Lihraries, "Readityg Rooms, 
etc.), Cultural St^rvices, R.e(*. real ion Servica^s ((duhs, sports, et(‘.), Drndving 
Water Facilities, Va(*al ion Homes, (dc. Tlie tud. amount sp(Mit, ineduding 
(f preedationhut (\xcludihg any capital (expenditure. wa.s re(*ord(‘d. In the course 
of the pilot (uiquiry, it was e.oticMMi tlia.t ie most of 1 1i(M*as('s, (auployors cither 
did not maiiitaiu any rc'cords se[)arately for tlie. ahovo mentioned items or 
expens('.s related not only to jMu-soi.r; fulling witliin i]u‘ s('o|>e (d* the Study 
hut also to others. Heiieo, tli<^ fudd stadC wiu’e a.sk<Ml to old:a.iu estimates, 
wlierevc^r siudi statistics AV()re led a.v'a.ila.hle s(^))a.!a.< (dy for tlie above meiitioiied 
items and /or for (he (‘,iuj»1oye(‘.s c,oven‘,d hy tluj Study only. In tlu'. latter (Uiso, 
cstimat(\s were ma.de on the hatsis of the proper! ion tlia.t ^ lie • mplyct*: c )m- 
ing und(u' the scope of tlu^ study formed to Ih total emplovau^s. Statement 8*5 
gives didjuls a,s revealcxl l>y iJie Surviy, in r(‘Spc(d ol‘ tlie cost on suhsidic^s 
incurred hy the (auplovnus in the Fine and Fjiaima(*.cuti(‘al Chemicals Industry. 

The (*(n>t of subsidies ])er ij).au-<lay worked, as is eh'.ar from Statement 8*5, 
amount(xl to Ke. t)'r)8 e()?..s1 it iiting about 8*2S pju* c(vi| . nf tlie total labour (‘ost. 
TJie dilT(U'(M‘(*(! ill di<'. (*o^t |)er man dav bcdwi’cn \ \ir 1 rg(‘ a-nd sma.ll groups of 
factories was uotcnvortliy both at lliu aJl-li-jlia. bncl aial ai ilte (*eiitre level. 
Ceiicrally, tlie cost was invariabl'N liighur in ]a.rge-si/e fa, (dories iii all the 
centres. As would lx; seen from Stattauent 8*5, tlie cxiieiisris incunad by 
cmphyycrs on sanitation were the liighest (Ke. t)'2)?) accomding for about 39 
per cent, of the total expenditure oji provxling siibsiclii^s. , Caiite.e.ns a.ccoimtcd 
for al)out. 2(> p(u* cent ., a.i'.d nmdical and Imaltli (*a,re foi’ about 1 7 per (*.ent . of the 
cost on subsidi(j;s. 

8*2*7. Direct Benefits 

Direct Ixaiefits are those ])aymonls wliieh are [)aid by the (uriployers direct- 
ly to tlie beneficiary without any intermediary or (ext('rnal agency. Survey 
results show tha,t expenses iiw-urred by em[>lo}ors on this item were negli- 
gible at tlio all-India h^vel. 

8*2*8. Some other Payments Related to Labour Cost 

Under this grouj), ex])enses relating to rec.ruitment, vocational training, 
appi onticoship ajid on-the job iiKHlical services were rccorchid. A perusal of 
Statement 8*2 (col. 11) will ^how that this clement coustitiited oi Jy about 0*33 
per cent, of the total labour cost iu tho Indust ry. 
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Sta'i'kmrnt 8-5 


Esliniated Cost of Sid)sulics l*er Man-daif Worked in, (he. Fine and Pharnua eulicai 

Chem ivals I'ndHHtnj 

(1901) 


(fll liupccs) 



Modical (Jan teems 

Company (Credit 

tJrm'hes 

Hdiicii' 

(Jiiltn 

J’eeroa 

Cwul.fe 

and 

Housing Union 


tional 

ral 

t ion 


Health 

etc. 


i 4'a( i- Servi- 

Faeili- 


('are 



lity CCS 

tics 

1 

1 3 

4 5 

G 

7 

H 

0 


1. CalcuUri and 2i 


l*arganas 

0(>2 
(5 10) 

0-2.5 

(.58-70) 

0-02 

(3-52) 

>1! 

(0-12) 


* 

(0-47) 

0 01 
(2-7.5) 

0i»2 

(5-05) 

l^aTgo Factories 

003 

(.",.37) 

o:u 

(02 -SO) 

0-02 

(3-3.5) 

* 

(0-04) 


* 

(0-50) 

0-01 

(1-88) 

0-03 

(-7 11) 

Small Factories 

(1-22) 


0 01 
(0-2.5) 

* 

(1-08) 

— 

— - 

0-02 

(15-.5:j) 


2. Hest of West 

Heiigal . . 

0 03 
(1.5 -38) 

0-07 

(38-51) 

0-03 

(17-80) 

— 


0-01 

(2-0.3) 

O-Ol 

(0-42) 

* 

(1-30) 

Large Factories . . 

o.ol 

(17-21) 

0-08 

(42-90) 

0-0.3 

(14*90) 

- - 


* 

(2-30) 

0 (»2 
(7-17) 

* 

(i-43) 

Small Factories . . 


■ " 

0-04 

(42-83) 

■* 



— 

— 

- - 

3, Bombay 

0 13 
(10-72) 

0-22 

(20-14) 

♦ 

(0-37) 


0-00 

(5-57) 

— 

♦ 

(0 03) 

O-Ol 

(0-72) 

Large Factories . * 

0-21 

(10-73) 

0-20 

(20*44) 

(0*37) 


0-07 

(5-00) 

• - 

(0-0.3) 

O-Ol 

(0-01) 

Small Factories 

0-01 

(13-21) 





— 

" - 

0 01 
(7-41) 

4. Jlest of Haha- 

rashtiii .. 

0-10 

(11-49) 

0 13 
(18-30) 

0*15 

(11L05) 

- ’ 

— 

— 



0-03 

(4-51) 

Largo Factories . . 

thlU 
(13 -52) 

0 17 
(18-90) 

0-18 

(20-53) 


- 

■ - 


0-03 

(3-75) 

Small Factories . . 

0-05 

(47-70) 



“ 

— 

— 

‘ — 

0-03 

(30-32) 

5. llesidual 

0-00 

(.30-49) 

0-05 

(2.5-18) 

0-01 

(-■>•76) 

0-01 
(2 -.58) 


..... 

* 

(0-15) 

— 

Large Factories . . 

0-03 

(33-39) 

0-07 

(.32-51) 

(2*11) 

o-oi 

(3-39) 


■ - 


— 

Small Factories . . 

0-03 

(20-90) 

(0*80) 

0-02 

(17-91) 




(0-05) 


G. All India 

010 

0 15 

0-02 

* 

0 02 



O-OJ 


(IG.7G) 

(25-82) 

(3-57) 

(0-.35) 

(.3-51) 

(0-07) 

(0-4.5) 

(1-58) 

Large Factories . , 

012 

0-20 

0-02 

A- 

00:1 

* 

* 

0*01 


(10-73) 

(27-21) 

(3-09) 

(0-.3(i) 

(3-70) 

('.•08) 

(0-31) 

(1-49) 

Small Factories • . 

0-02 

(17-53) 

♦ 

(0-48) 

0-02 

(12-11) 

* 

(0-10) 



♦ 

(2-95) 

* 

(3-03) 


State m bnt’ 8 • 5 — eotUd , 


(In llupccs) 


Centre 

Trans- 

port 

Facility 

Sani- 

tation 

Drink- 

ing 

Water 

Facility 

Washing 

Facilities 

Vacation 

Homes 

Others 

Total 

1 

10 

11 

J2 

13 

14 

15 

10 

1. Calciiltfi and 24 

Parganas 


O-O'J 
(la -69) 

* 

(0-80) 

0-02 

(3-20) 

* 

(0-54) 

— 

0-43 

(100-00) 

J-urge Factories . . 


0-09 

(17-43) 

♦ 

(0-20) 

O-OJ 

(2-40) 

* 

(0-50) 

— 

0*50 
(100 -00) 

Small Factories . . 


oos 

(.32-70) 

0-01 

(8-48) 

0*02 

(14-50) 


* 

(0-14) 

0-14 
(100 -00) 

2. Kest of West 

Uengal . . 


(»02 

(11-32) 

♦ 

(0-02) 

o-ol 

(0-50) 


- - 

0-18 

(100-00) 

Large Factories . . 


0-02 

(9-17) 

♦ 

(0-5(3) 

001 

(4-30) 


- - 

0-20 

(100-00) 

Small Factories . . 


0-03 
(30 -(Ml) 

("•81) 

0-03 

(20-30) 

' 


0-10 

(10000) 

3. Pom bay 


0-34 
(:30 03) 

O-Ol 

(0-90) 

0()() 

(5-50) 



1-08 

(100-00) 

fiargo Factoric'S . . 

- 

0-04 

(30-11) 

O-Ol 

(0-83) 

0-07 

(5-H) 

- 


1-27 

(100-00) 

Small Factories . . 

■ - 

0 04 
(44-42) 

0(H 

(5-74) 

0-03 

(29-00) 



U-lO 

(100-00) 

4. llcrit of Maha- 

rashtra 

(10*37) 

0- 13 
(20-31) 

001 

(5-40) 

0*05 

((i*35) 



0-73 

(100-00) 

• -large Fact«jrit*s . . 

OO'J 
(10- 08) 

(MS 

(20*03) 

0-03 

(3.30) 

0-00 

(0-40) 


* 

0-88 

(100-00) 

Small Factories . . 


0-02 

(10-31) 

Jit 

(1-21) 

O-ol 

(4-20) 



0-11 

(100-00) 

> ikCsirlual 

— 

0-04 

(20-12) 

0*01 

(0*08) 

o*((2 

(8-41) 


* 

(0-03) 

0-2O 

(100-00) 

Large Factories * . 


0*03 

(13-40) 

0-02 

(7-20) 

0-02 

(7-47) 


(0-35) 

0-23 

(lOO-(X)) 

mall Factories .. 

- 

0-00 

(41-99) 

0-01 

(3-87) 

0-02 

(11-00) 


❖ 

(0*22) 

0-14 

(100-00) 

0. All lialia 

0-01 

0-23 

0*01 

0*03 

9|t 


0-58 


(1-04) 

(38-94) 

(2-13) 

(3-08) 

(0-07) 

(0*03) 

(100-00) 

Largo F actorics , , 

001 

0*28 

0-01 

0-04 

♦ 

« 

0*72 

(1-09) 

(38-75) 

(1-92) 

(3-10) 

(0-17) 

(0-04) 

(100-00) 

Small Factories . . 


0-03 

(42-05) 

001 

(5-97) 

0-02 

(15-06) 


(0-10) 

0-12 

(100-00) 


* Less than ()• 005 (Percentages have been calculated troin the averages up to four decimal 
points). 

: — Figures w ith in brackets are percentages. 
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8*2*9. Others 

Under this KpsuI, niily those expenses which could not. be jrrou])cd under 
any of the aforesaid heiols »>r snh-lunMls of t bo lahour cost items, were rec<>rded. 
Consequently, exj>euses incurred by some of the factories on the supply of 
protective equipment, salary of the I,i)ibour,Welfaro Olficers, etc., have been 
reported tmdor this head. As would be seen from Statement 8*2 (col. 12) that 
this element formed only about 2*20 ])er cent, of tho total labour cost at. the 
all- India level. 



CHAPTER IX 

SXTMMARY OF FINDINGS 

1 -0. The developmoTxt and prof^ress of the Fine and Pharmaceutical Chemi- 
cals Industry in Iiulia owes a "ood deal to international co-operation in the 
field of know-how and investment. Since the outhreak of the Se(H)nd World 
War, the Tndustry has devclo])ed at a fast rate hut its growth has hee?x 
])heiiomonal during tlie last 15 years. Taking into account all the Fine and 
Pliarma(‘eutical Chemical factories registered under the Factories Act, 
1948, there were 455 fa(*tories in the country during 1965 with an average 
daily employment of about 43 tliousand workers. The Industry is mainly 
concentrated in Maharashtra, West Betigal and Grujarat. 

2-0. Oil tlie basis of the present Survey, it has been estimated that 
on the s])ecified date i,e. 31st Marcli, 1965, the Industry emidoyed about 63 
thoiLsand workers of wliom about 10 per cent, were not covered under the 
Factories Act, 1918. The distribution of all workers (covered as well as not 
(‘overed under the Factories Act), according to broad occupational grou])s, 
shows tha‘ ebocU. 71 p ‘r c Mit. w^tc ‘Pro<luc/ion and llelated Woiker;: (includ- 
ing supervisory)’, nearly 12 |)er cent. ‘Clerical and Related Workers (includ- 
ijig suYicrvisory)’, al)out 8 per cent. ‘Professional, Technical and Related 
Personner, about 7 [ler cent. ‘Watcli and AVard and Other Services’ while 
the remaining 2 per cent, belonged to the ‘Administrative, Executive and 
Managerial’ Group. Wome>n workers were om]>loyod in about lialf of the 
factories in the country and ac.iuniiited for about 10 per cent, of the total 
working force. Child lalionr as well as (contract labour was insignificant in the 
Fine and Pharmaceutical Chemicals Industry. About 97 ])er cent, of the 
‘Production and Related Workers’ were time-rated. The system of recruit- 
ment was gouorally direct because about 82 ]>or cent, of the workers wore 
found to Inivo been recruited directly at the factory gate. 

2*1. The Hurvey results show that about 78 ])er cent, of the ‘Pro liic- 
tion and Related Workers’ were permanent, nearly 17 percent, temporary, 
about 4 per cent, casual and the rast were cither probationers or apprentices. 

2*2. It is estimated that about one-fourth of the directly-employed 
‘Production and Related Workers’ in the Industry had 10 years or more 
of service to their credit and about ono-fifth of the workers had put in less 
than a year of service on the 31st March, 1965. At the industry level, about 
27 per c.eiit. of tlie Fnxe aiid Pharmaceutical Chemical factories had taken 
some measures to reduce ahsciitceism while the percentage of factories 
which had taken moiisures to reduce labour turnover was only about 4. 

2*3. Trainuig and ap])renticeship facilities had been provided in about 
6 per (5ent. of the fiictories, of which about three-fourtLs hr.d only ad hoc sche- 
iucs for trainings 
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3*0. During March, 1965, the average daily eariiitigs of workers in the 
‘Administrative, Executive and Managerial’ group wore the highest (Rs. 
50*97) and those of the ‘Watch and Ward acid Other Services’ the lowest 
(Rs. 6*51). The corresponding figures for the ‘Professional, Technical and 
Related Personnel’ and ‘Olerical and Related AVorkors’ were Rs. 17*59 and 
Rs. 14*09 respectively. About 10 perccenl. of tlie factories in the country wore 
paying a separate deiirness allowan<;e to tlie worktMS. Of tjiescc, the dearness 
allowance was according to income slabs in about 36 per ce.nt. of the factories; 
was paid on a flat rate in about 32 ])er cent,, and linked with the Consinner 
Price Index Number in about 28 per cent, of the factories. In the remaining 
about 4 per cent, of the fac.tories, tlie dearness allowance was ])ai<l 
on the Icasis of a combination of two or more of the aforesaid systems. 
About 5 and 4 per cent, of the fixctorics paid ])roduction bonus aiui atten- 
dance bonus res])cctively to thoir workers. The jirac^tice of jiaying annual/ 
year-end bonus existed in about 51 percent, of the fac.tories. Of tliese, there 
Avere regular .schemes in about 37 per cent, of the fa.c.tories while in the 
remaining about 63 per cent, of the factories, it was paid on an cwZ hoc basis. 
Pastival bonus was being ]>aid in about 1.5 [xcr ce.nt. of the factories. 

4*0. About 77 p<u- cent, of the Pine iuid Pharmaceutical (tliemical 
factories worked single .shift, about 20 per cent, three shifts .aiul the 
remaining about 3 per c.<uit. two .sluTts «hiily. Night shift was bcuig worked in 
nearly one-fifth of the fac.tories and. in all siudi factories, there was a regular 
system of changeover from night shift to day shift and vh e-rerso,. None 
of the factorie.s surveyed was working for more than 81 Jiours a day. Weekly 
hours of work were also 48 or (iven less in almost all the factories. Rp„st 
interval, varying from half an hour to two hours, was allowed to workers in all 
the factories. The .sjireadovcr of working hours did not exceed 10 hours in 
any of the fac.tories surveyed. Siudi. basic necessities as latrines existed in all 
the factories while urinals were provided in about 61 jier i;ent. of the fac- 
tories. 

4*1. The .system of granting earned leave with pay existed in about 91 per 
cent, of the Pine and Pharmaceutical Chemical factories. Nearly three-fourths 
of the workers were found to have availed of earned leave during 1964. The 
practice of granting c.asu.il leave with jiay to employees cxi.stcd iix neiirly 56 
per cent, of the factorie.s. Categories of workers allowed (lasual leave, qualifying 
conditions for entitlement to loixve and the number of days allowed in a year 
varied from centre to <!entre. Si<;k leave with pay was granted in about 44 per 
cent, of the fac.tories. The praidice of granting national /festival holidays with 
pay existe<l in about 98 jier cent, of the fiwtorii^s. The provisions of the Factories 
Act, 1948, in respect of weekly day of rest w*‘r(^ being complied within all the 
.sampled factories. Payment for the weekly day of rest was limited to month- 
ly-rated and permanent workers only. 

5*0. Suitable arrangements for drinking water existed in all the factorio' 
surveyed. In. nearly 10 per cent, of the factories, the drinking water points were 
fouixd to be located within the prohibited distance from the latrines and urinals. 
It was obligatory for about 12 percent, of the factories to provide cooled water 
facilities during summer. In addition to all those luxits, several units, though 
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ixot. ()l>ligod to sxipply cooled wjitor, liad also provided such facilities. Thus, at 
the Industry level, arraugeincuts for the. sup]»ly of <!ooled water existed in about 
82 per cent, of the factories. Wivsliiug fiwilitics were available in about 89 per 
cent, of the Fine and Phanuaianitical Chemical factories in the country. 
Bathing fiw.ilities existed in half of the factories. 

5*1. Cai'.teens were found to have been ])rovided in nearly one-fifth of the 
factories in the couivtry although ])rovision of such facilities was obligatory in 
only about 12 per cent, of the factoric's. Some of the factories located in ‘Bom- 
bay’, ‘Rest of Maharashtra’ an<l ‘Residual’ centres, though not xinder a 
statutory obligation, had provided canteens. However, of the factories under a 
legal obligation, about 88 ])cr coixt. had complied with the law. Bt‘-sides the sale 
of te.ix, coffee, snacks, etc,, arrangemeixts for serving meals also existed in a large 
number of the caixteens. In nearly half of the factories having canteens, these 
were run by contractors while in about 31 per ccp.t. of the ftw.torics, the maixage- 
mcixts were directly running the caixteens. In the remaining about 19 per (leixt. 
of the factories, canteens were beiixg run jointly by the managemeixts and the 
workers. Canteen Maixaging Committees were funidiouing in nearly 51 per coixt. 
of the factories and tluxy were responsible for fixing the ])rices of items sold 
therein. Jjocatioix and hygienic coixditions of the canteens in more than four- 
fifths of these factories were found to be sati.sfactory. 

5*2. About four-fifths of the large fa(>.tories in ‘Bombay’ (coixstituting 
fxbout 9 per cent, of all the factories in the. country) were un.der a statutory 
obligation to provide creches and three-fourths of them (constitutiixg about 3 
per cent, at the Industry level) had fulfilled their obligations in this respect. 
Of the 20 per cent, factories required to prxxvide rest shelters, only half 
had doixe sc. However, since some fixetories employing loss than 150 workers 
hail also yirovided rest shelters, in the Industry as a whole, rest shelters existed 
in about 16 per cent, of the factories. 

5*3. Recreation facilities for workers existed itx about 12 per ceixt. of tlxo 
factories. Besides iiuloor/outdoor games, dramas and film shows were also 
quite coramoix. The cost of these facilities was met by the managements or 
from tb,c W( Ifarc fi nds in about 90 per cent, of the mxits. Hardly 2 per eeixt. of 
the factories provided educatioixa] facilities for the workers’ children. 

5*4. Medical faidlities in the fonn of attached dispeiusarics or hospitals 
were available in about 11 per cent, of the factories. Of the 4 per cent, of the 
factories, which were under a statutory obligatioix to maintaiix ambulance 
rooms, ixcarly 54 per cent, had doixe so. But taking into account those factories 
whiih, though not statutorily oixliged, had provided ambulance rooms, it 
is estimated that such facilities existed in about 7 per cent, of the Fine and 
Pharmaceutical Chemical factories in the country. First-aid boxes were pro- 
vided in about 90 per cent, of the factories. The boxes yirovided were, however, 
under the chtxrgo of trained first-aiders in only about 56 yxer cent, of the fixetories 
having first-sxid boxes. 

5-5. It is estimated that approximately 21 per cent, of the factories liad 
provided housing facilities to their employees bxit the benefit was confirxed to 
hardly 4 per cent, of the workers. 
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6-0. Provident fund schemes existed in about 84 per ceixt. of the tactories 
and approximately 80 per cent, of the workers were members of such schemes 
on the specified dat' ■ i.e., 31st March, 1965. A pension .scheme existed in o .ly one 
large factory in the ‘Residual Group’. Gratuity scheme.s wore in force in about 
29 per cent, of the Fiixe and Pharmaceutical Chemical factories in the country. 
All the factories having srich schemes paid gi’atuity to their employees at the 
time of retirement while an overwhelming majority of them paid gratuity at 
the time of death, resignation at\d termination of .service also. Lidustrial 
accidents were reported in itearly one-fifth of the factories and most of the 
workers involved in accidents had .suffered oidy temporary disabilities, fatal 
accidents being rare. None of the factories surveyed had reported any case of 
occupational disease. 

7 *0. Statistics of industrial disputes show that the number of man-days 
lost during 1963 was considerable as compared to otlier years. Trade uniorvs 
existed in about 67 per cent, of the factories and about 68 per cent, of the work- 
ers were members of these unions. The favourable attitu ’e of the managements 
towards m^ion8 is reflected by the fact that in all the factories where workers 
were organi.sed into trade unions, matiagements had accorded recognitiOin to the 
trade unions. 

7’1. Collective agreements sii\ce 1956 had been concluded ii\ about 40 
per cent, of the factories. Generally, the i.s.su&s relat d to matters like revision 
of wages, dearness allowance, bonus, holidays, leave and gratuity. Of the fac- 
tories statutorily required to frame Standing Orders, nearly 81 per cent, had 
done so. In addition, some factories though not obliged to do so, had also 
framed Standiirg Orders. Thus at the industry level. Standing Orders existed 
in about 35 per cent, of the factories in the country. Nearly three-fourths of 
the factories under a legal obligation to appoint Labour/Welfare Officers had 
doJio so. Resides their normal duties pre.scribed under ho law, in about two-thirds 
of the factories, the.se officers were attetiding Industrial Tribunals, etc., also on 
behalf of the managements. Works Committees had beeii constituted in about 
54 per cent, of the Fine and Pharmaceutical Chemical factories employuig 
100 or more workers. Prescribed grievance procedure existed in about 36 per 
cent, of the f^tories i.e., in all the factories haviii,g Staivding Orders as well as 
a few large factories in ‘Rest of West Bengal’ and ‘Bombay’ (constituting about 
1 per cent, of the factories in the country). 

8"0. Data relating to labour cost iiv respect of workers covered under the 
factories Act and receiving less than Rs. 400 p.m. show that, during 1964, the 
labour cost per man-day worked in the Fine and Pharmaceutical Chemicals 
Industry was Rs. 6*97. It was the highest in the ‘Re.st of Mahara.shtra’ 
(Rs. 10 • 16) and the lowest in the ‘Residual Group’ (Rs. 5-63). Wages i.e., basic 
wages, dearness allowance and incetitive payments, if any, constituted the 
main component and accoimted for about 69 per cent, of the total labour 
cost. Other major components were bonuses, sirbsidios and social security 
contributions which accounted for 8'8, 8*3 and 7*9 per ce it. of the total labour 
cost respectively. 

Salient features of the Fine and Pharmaceutical Chemicals In.lusi ries in 
the country, as thrown up by the Survey of Labour Couditiops, are presented 
in Statement 9*1 on the n xt page. 
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i^TATKMENT 9*1 

SaJient Features of the Fine and Pkanmeeutical Ohmnkah Iwhtstry 

in India 


Serial 

No. 


Particula rs 

Estimates 
for tin' 
Industry 
as a whole 

1 


2 

3 


I. Emfiloyment- 

(Propovtion of) 

Protluction and Tielated Worki'vs (incdnding >Su]j<‘i- 


visor}') . . . . 71% 

’Women labour. . . . . . . . 10% 

Production Workers employed through contractors .. “’5% 

'rime-rated workers . . . . 97% 

Piece-rated workers . . . . , . . . 3% 

Permanent workers . . . . . , , . 78% 

EJmployeesliaving a servici; of 10 years or more . . 26% 

Factories providing training i.nd/or i.pprenticesbij) 
facilities . . 6% 

TI. Wages and Eviohiments-^ 

Average daily earnings of : 

(i) Professional, 'recluiica! and Kelated Personnel Rs. 17*59 

(it) Administrative, Pixecutive and Managerial 
Personnel .. .. .. Rs. 50*97 

(Hi) Clerical anti Related Workers (including Super- 
visory) . . . . . . Ra. 14*09 

(iv) Watch and Ward and Other Sei-vices Rs. 6*61 

Factories paying separate, dearness allowance . . 40% 

P'actories in which the dearness allowance was linked 

with the Consumer Price Index Number . . 28%* 

Factories paying inoduction/incentive bonus . . 5% 

Factories paying annual bonus .. .. .. 64% 

I’actories paying festival bonus . . . . 16% 


*Out of tliose paying a separate dearness allowance. 
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Sta'I’rmen'I’ 9* 1 — contd. 


1 2 :i 


III. Hours of Work etc. 

(Proportion of) 

Factories where d^'ily hours of work were 8 or less . . 91% 

Factories where weekly liours of work were 48 or It ss 98% 

Factories where spread-over was up to 9 liours . . ‘i:i% 

Factories where rest interval was half n hour to one 
hour .. .. .. .. .. 9(1% 

IV. Leai c and Holidays with Pay - 

{ Units }fl;autiiifj!) 

Earned lea ve . . . . . . . . 94% 

yick leave . . . . . . . . . . 44% 

Casual leave . . . . . . 56% 

National and festival holidays . . 98% 

Weekly day of rest . . . . 100% 

\’. Welfare and Amenities^- 
(Units providing) 

Seatingan augements (out of tliose where workers had 
to do wru k standing) . • 92% 

Drinking water facility .. .. 109% 

Washing facility . . 89% 

Kest shelters . . . . . . . . 16% 

Canteens . . . . . . 20% 

Creches (out of those employing more than 50 women) 73% 

Latrines 100% 

Urinals 64% 

Labour/ Welfare Officers 10% 

First-aid boxes 90% 

Ambulance rooms 7% 

Itecreation facilities . . 12% 

Educational facilities . . - . 2% 

Housing facility 21% 

(4%)t 


flndicates percentage of workers housed. 
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VI. Social Security — 

(Units having) 

Provident Fund schemes 

• • 

84% 

(87%)J 

Pension schemes 

. . 

1-4% 

Gratuity schemes 


29% 

VTI. Accident Rate (per thousand workers employed) 


46 

VIII, Industrial delations — 

Factories having trade unions 

Proportion of workers who were members of trade 

67% 

unions 

. . 

68% 

Units h: ving concluded collective agreements 

* . 

40% 

Factories having Standing Orders 

. . 

35% 

Factories hiwing Works/Joint Committees 


14% 

IX. Labour Cost — 

Labour Cost per Man-day worked during 1964 

.. Rs. 

6-97 


Jlndicates percentage of workera who were members of provident 
fund schemes. 



APPENDIX 


A BRIEF NOTE ON THE SAMPLE DESIGN AND THE METHOD OF 

ESTIMATION ADOPTED 


1. Sample Design 

For the Survey of Laljour Conditions, a nnilti-8tag<^ sii,mi)ling procedure 
with industry as a stratum, with further regional strata for those industries 
which were found to be highly coucentrated in particular regions or areas,' was 
followed. The regi.stered faf'torie.s belonging to tliosc industries for which n*- 
gional si Jiitification was found necessjiry were stratified and each (snitn! or area 
of high coiicoiilriU 1*011 was taken as separate rf^^ional stratum of the industry 
and the remaining scattered factories were cluhhed together into a single 
residual stra him. Establislirnents in an indust ry/regional siratum were arrang- 
ed in a frequency distribution fashion with suitable class intervals and were, 
divided into two size-groujis, large factories and smaJl factories, on th<^ basis of 
an optimum cut-off jioint derived for eacJi industry. The optimum cut-off 
point was so derived that if all the establishments in the upper size group were 
included in the sample, the results obtained would yield an estimate of over-all 
employment witliin 5 pin* cent . error at 95 per cent . contideiicc interval, and the 
sample size would be minimum. The optimum cut-off point varied from industry 
to industry. For tlie Fine and Pharmaceutical Chemicals Industry it was (*hosen 
as 95 wliicli was ajiproximately (‘qual to the average size of employment in the 
Industry. However, considering the limited resources available for the Survey 
of Labour Conditions and tlie practicability, etc., it was thought that a sample 
of 25 per cent, from the* iqijxu' size group and 12.^ pen* cent, from the lower- 
size! group would yielel n^lieble n\sults. irow(‘veM\ the experience eif earlier 
Surveys had slieiwn (hat due to (i) non-availabilit y of very recent frames, (ii) 
cleisures, and {Hi) units changing their line^, of product iein, considerable shrink- 
age l)ad occurred 1 e> the desired sample size. Hence it was decided that for taking 
into account such closures ct<* , the rccpiired sample size sJiould be increased to 
allow for the above-mentioned shrinkage. Since tlu* sample siz<* in respect f)f 
almost all industries had been inflated to safeguard against slirinkage duo to 
closure of units, etc., substitution was resorted to only in case of al)novmal 
closures of units in tlie manner explained below : 

I. In case ofth,ose industries wliere the sample size had not bet-n inflated, 
substitution was done to replace sampled units ibund closed. 

(а) If the number of sanqfle.d unit s was 5 or |(*ss in size class of a parti- 
cular industry /st rat um . or 

(б) The number of units found closed, etc., was more than 1 in a sample 

of 6 to 10 units of a size class of particular industry/stratum. 

(c) In cases where the sample sizes were more tliaii 10 units, substi- 
tution W'as made wlnm the extent of closures was 50 per cent, or 
more. 
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II. For industries wliere tin* siiiu]>l(! size had already been inflated, substi- 
tution was done only if t lie extent of elosurcR was 50 per cent, or more irrespec- 
tive of the size of the sainpli' unh^ss such a liigh rate was already noticed in the 
Second Wage Census and consequently taken into account in fixing the sample 
size. 

The ultimate sanijiling units, namely registered factories, within an 
industry/regional stratum were arranged by contiguous States and within 
each State by contiguous districts in a. serpentine fashion so that districts 
formed a continuous chain from one State to another. Having arranged the list 
of units in tlu' abovi' manner, the units above, the optimum cut-off point were 
taken in the upjier-size class and the. rest in the lower-size, class. From the? e .size- 
groups. the required number of units were sel'cted by systematic sampling 
with a random start. The frame on the basis of which the sample was st*lected 
W’as the list of l?egi.ster«‘d Fa.ctories for the yt'ar 1963.* 

2. Method of Estimation 

In the course of (lie Survey, various eharacterist ii s were studied, some of 
which wore eorreIa.ted with <*m])loynienl w)ier<‘as there were others which were 
not correlated with emjilovmeut but with the number of establi.shmonts. Con- 
sequently, two diflerent me.tliods wer<* used for working out estimat<*s. 

For estimating the totals of those charai^terist ics which are, highly corre" 
iated with employment such as earnings, hibour cost, etc., rat io of total employ- 
ment was used as the. blowing uj) factor. For estimating the totals of those 
eharaeti'ristie.s wliieh tire not correlati'd with etnployment such tis number of 
units providing certain welfar<; faeilitii’S. etc., the. ratio of units w'as used liS 
the blowing up factor. Kstinuiti's of percentiigcs have been arrived at by com- 
puting in e.a< li ea-se the ra' io of the c.stimatcs of the totals for the tw’o eharae- 
t eristics involvi'd. 

In any stratum, the, estimate for the total of X-characteristic not corre- 
lated with employment is gi\<‘n l>y: 



{ I 

The .summation c.vtending over ;ill llic .samjiled units surveyed in tlic 
stratum 

AVherc X -- the estimated total of the X-charaoteristic 

for a particular stratum ; 

XuandNj --- the number of units in the otiginlt'l po- 

pulation as featuring in. the 1963 list, 
which was used as frame, in the upper 
and lower size-groups, respectively of the 
stratum concerned. 


*For Andhra Pradesh and Maharashtra, liata related to the year 1062. 
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N'„ and Wi 


nu and nj 


n'« and d'< 


and '^41 


the number of units which featured in 
the list but were not featuring in the 
latest available list nearest to the period 
of the Survey in the upper and lower 
size-groups respectively of the stratum 
concerned; 

the total number of units in the sample 
(from 1963 list) in the upper and lower 
size groups respectively of the stratum 
concerned; 

the number of samj)lcd units, which were 
found at the time of th<j Surv’^ey to be 
closed or to have changed the line of jjro- 
duction and for which no substitute unit 
was covere<l and henc(! left out in the 
upper and low(»r size groups ; respec- 
tively of the strsitiun concerned ; 

the total of the characteristic X in the ith- 
samplo unit of the upper and lower size 
groui)S respectively of the stratum con- 
cerned. 


The totals foran iiidusi ry iirc ol)l)iiiu‘d by summing up (lii‘ totals ohtaiiietl 
on the basis of the formula Ibr each on<‘ <if tin; stiata of the induslrv. 

In an} stratum the (srima.te for tlie ehara<!teri <t ic V correlated with 
emphtyment is giv<‘ii by 



The summation extending over all the sampled units sniweyeil in the 
stratum. 

Where Y the estimated total of the Y characteris- 

tic for a particular stratum. 

— N'u and E»i - N'/ - the total employment in 1963 in the 

** N« — N'„ and Nj — N'j units respective- 

ly of tly- stratum. 

— n'„ and — n'j = the total employment in 1963 Uu — n'u 

and n/ — n'l sampled units respectively. 

Y<k and Y ,7 - - the total of the characteristic Y in the 

ith sample unit of the upper and lower 
size groups respectively of the stratum 
concerned. 

The totals for an industry are obtained by summing up the totals obtain- 
ed on the basis of th*- above forjiiula for each one of the strata of aii industry. 
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PREFACE 


Industrial labour and its problems have been the subject of interest, 
though varying in degree and extent, eversince India entered the indus- 
trial field over a century ago. To-day this interest has shifted from pre- 
vention of exploitation of labour to providing a fair deal »nd opportuni- 
ties for a fuller life to labour. The growing realisation ot this approach 
to problems of labour in India, in the context of present-day planned 
economic development of the country, is provided a sound base by the 
Surveys that reveal true conditions of labour. 

The last detailed survey on a country-wide basis of the working and 
living conditions of industrial labour was conducted by the Labour In- 
vestigation Committee, appointed by the Government of India in 1944. 
The years that followed witnessed far-reaching changes in the set-up of 
the country, its basic policies and national objectives. As a result, the 
long-term strategy for economic and industrial advance recognises the 
well-being of the working class as an essential factor in the over-all sta- 
bility and progress of the country. The adoption of this policy, in the 
changed circumstances of the country, has brought about a new awaken- 
ing in the ranks of labour and afforded them much relief in various direc- 
tions through legislation and other measures. 

In order to assess the impact of these measures on the industrial 
labour and to appraise their present conditions, a scheme for a compre- 
hensive Survey of Labour Conditions was incorporated in the Second 
Five Year Plan and its execution was entrusted to the Labour Bureau. 
The Survey was conducted according to a phased programme in 46 
industries. This report presents data regarding Agricultural Implements 
Factories covered under the scheme during 1960-61. 

The present survey differs considerably from similar investigations 
in the past in matters of design, scope and presentation of data. It has 
also certain distinguishing features. For example, it furnishes data 
separately for large and small establishments in various industries, makes 
a limited study of labour cost in relation to the benefits and amenities 
that the workers now enjoy, seeks to fill the gap in the statistics of labour- 
turnover and absenteeism in the factory industries and provides first- 
hand information on certain important aspects of labour-management 
relations. Attempt has also been made to collect and interpret data on 
certain conventional items in a more meaningful way. In the presenta- 
tion of the data the effort has been to reduce the information into quanti- 
tative terms so as to serve as a bench-mark for purposes of evaluation 
of changes at a ftftiiit date. Recourse to general description has been 
resorted to only where the other type of treatment was not possible. 

In a survey of this magnitude it was but natural that many prob- 
lems had to be faced both in planning as well as execution. Most of 
these flowed from non-availability of up-to-date frames and absence or 
improper maintenance of records in many establishments. In many cases 
M/,S44DofLB 1 
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the field staff had almost to build up the required statistics from various 
sources. This naturally imposed a heavy demand on the managements 
and the Bureau is deeply indebted to them for their whole-hearted co- 
operation. The co-operation and valuable assistance received from 
associations of employers and workers. Labour Commissioners as well 
as Chief Inspectors of Factories and other officials of State Labour 
Departments is also gratefully acknowledged. 

The debt of gratitude that 1 owe to the Central Statistical Organisa- 
ti.>n and the Chief Adviser of Factories for evincing keen interest in the 
Survey and rendering technical advice on various matters is indeed great. 
1 am also thankful to the Employment Division of the Planning Com- 
mission for examining the schedule and instructions and offering useful 
suggestions. I am equally fateful to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U.S.A.. Social Surveys Division, Ministry of Labour and Social Service, 
U.K., Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 
and Labour Statistics and Research Division, Ministry of Labour, Japan, 
whose advice was sought on several technical matters. 

The primary responsibility for conducting this Survey and bringing 
out the reports on individual industries was ably borne by Shri B. N. 
Srivastava, Deputy Director, whose experience and application came into 
full play in this assignment. On various statistical problems arising out 
of the Survey the requisite technical advice was provided to him by other 
officers at the Headquarters. In the drafting of this report, he received 
also valuable assistance from Shri K. Lakshminarayanan, Research 
Officer (who was also one of the field supervisors); Shri Krishan Kumar 
Sharma and Shri A. K. Minocha, Computors assisted in computation. 
The field investigations were carried out by S/Shri Kripal Singh, N. D. 
Puri, S. Roy, A. S. Joseph, R. C. Malhotra, R. K. Pillay, B. Raghavan, 
R. K. Kapoor, P. R. Madhavan, S. S. Kaul, N. K. Basu, Prem Chand 
Aggarwal, K. C. Sharma, S. L. Khanna, R. L. Bambey and H. G. Tehri 
under the supervision of S/Shri H. G. Gupta, G. B. Singh, Harbans Singh, 
R. N. Mukherjee and H. K. Gogna. To these all my thanks are due. 

The views expressed in this report are not tho.se of the Ministry 
of Labour and Employment, Government of India. 


LABOUR BUREAU, SIMLA 
Dated the \6th May, 1964 


K. C. SEAL 
Director 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

I’hough India has been manufacturing implements required for agri- 
cultural purposes since times immemorial, it is only recently that the Agri- 
cultural Implements Industry has grown and developed into a factory 
industry. There are three distinct sectors of the industry viz., (i) artisan 
units, (ii) fabricators, and (iii) foundries. It is in the nature of light 
engineering industry concentrated mostly in rural areas and organised on a 
small-scale basis. In fact, it is one of the important small-scale industries of 
the country. During recent years, a number of fabricating establishments 
and foundries have sprung up in cities throughout the country. Neverthe- 
less, the thousands of carpenters and blacksmiths working in the rural areas 
and catering to the needs of agriculturists still constitute the backbone of 
this industry. In view of the absence of any list of such small establishments 
and the obvious problems connected with the coverage of such scattered 
establishments, the enquiry was confined to establishments registered as 
factories under the P’actories Act, 1948. The information given in the report 
and the discussions therein relate only to Agricultural Implements factories 
covered under the Factories Act. 1948. 

1.1. Groivlh of the Industry 

The following Statement gives the number of Agricultural Implements 
factories registered under the Factories Act, 1948 together with their average 
daily employment since 19.50. 


.Staiement I.l 

Number of Agricultural Implements Factories and Average Daily Employ- 
ment 1959-60* 


Year 


Xo. of Average daily 
factorieK employment 


1950 

1061 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1966 
I960 

1967 

1968 
1960 
1960 


(ii) 

(Hi) 

2/56 

11,497 

289 

13,453 

311 

10,610 

220 

7,590 

237 

8,512 

235 

8,721 

209 

11,769 

319 

12,652 

337 

11,825 

393 

14,575 

399 

15,588 


* Till the year 19,66 the information relates to factories covered under the Factories Act 
and submitting returns. From 1960 onwards the information relates to all factories registered 
undar the Faotories Act; for those which did not submit the returns during any year the employ- 
ment flgnre was estimated. 
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The following Slatenient gives the details regarding the distribution of 
Agricnltuial Iinplcinents fa( torics in various Stales during l‘)()(): 

SlATEMENl 1.2 

Nuniher oj Agricultural Implements Factories in Some Important Stales- 

—1960 


Serial 

Xo. 

Stilt t‘ 

c = 

1 

Avc'nge 

daily 

t'lnploynw'iit 

(<■) 

(I'O 

(Hi) 

(iv) 

1 

Punjab 

P.)2 

4.31>4 



(4S1) 

(28-2) 

2 

U. P. 

113 

3,423 



(•.'3 a) 

(22-0) 

3 

Madras 


2.!»9(i 



(«•<>) 

(l!>-2) 

4 

Other Stab'S 

,s-j 

4.770 



(20 -li) 

(30 -ti) 



'r.>tal . 3!t‘l 

ir),r)8S 

XoTE:— 

*FiguiV‘s ill liraukt'ls an 

‘ piM'contagert to totals in the ivspootivi' c 

ohnuns. 


It will be seen from the above .Statement that the largest eontentralion 
of Agricultural Implements factories was in I’mijab which accounted for 
48 per cent, of laclories and 28 per cent, of workers employed in the 
industry in the country. Uttar Pradesh was the next important State and 
the third place awis taken by Madras. 'Phesc three States together accounted 
for nearly 80 per cent, of the factories and about 70 per cent, of the total 
W'orkers. Next to Madras .State, the .Slates where the industry had some 
units were Mysore, Rajasthan, Maharashtra, Gujarat and Delhi. In other 
Stales the number of units was either negligible or there were no units at 
all. Generally all factories were small size establishments, most of them 
employing not more than 2.5 or ,^0 workers each. It must, however, be stated 
that the above statistics concerning the number of factories, etc., relate only 
to units registered under the Factories Act, 1948 and no account is available 
regarding the unorgani.sed sector of the industry which is out.side the pur- 
view of the Factories Act. 1948. 

1.2. (ienesis of the Stirt>ey 

The first comprehensive survey of conditions of labour in various 
industries in India on a country-wide basis was conducted by the Royal 
Gommission on Labour during 1929-;n. Its report and findings formed the 
basis of various ameliorative measures. z\fter a lapse of over a decade, i.e., 
in 1944, the Government of India appointed another Committee, viz.” the 
Labour Investigation Committee, to enquire into the conditions of labour 
in all important industries. The Committee conducted detailed investiga- 
tions in 38 industries, during 1944-45 and, besides a inain report on Labour 
Conditions in general, published individual reports in respect of various 



industries. The Agricultural Implements Industry was not surveyed as a 
separate industry by the Committee persumably because this industry was 
not an important one at that time. These reports provided valuable material 
for the information required for the formulation of labour policy. The 
years that followed, witnessed many changes of far-reaching significance. 
For instance, many legislative measures were adopted to improve working 
and living conditions and several schemes were introduced for promoting 
welfare and social security of workers. The setting up of the adjudication 
machinery also led to improvement in conditions of work and wages in 
various industries. Above all, the attainment of Independence by the coun- 
try gave a new status to the working classes. In view of these developments, 
the Government as well as the Planning Commission considered it neces- 
sary that a fresh comprehensive survey of lalx>ur conditions in various in- 
dustries should be conducted so that it may be possible to assess the effects 
of the various measures and obtain a precise picture of the existing condi- 
tions and problems of labour for purposes of deciding future course of 
action. Accordingly, a scheme for the conduct of a Survey of Labour Condi- 
tions was included in the Second Five Year Plan and the Labour Bureau 
was entrusted with the execution of the Scheme. 

1.‘5. Scope and Design 

It was decided that the Survey should cover all important indusii ies in 
the country. In view of the absence of a complete list of undertakings, 
whether covered under various labour laws or not, it was decided that the 
scope of the cnepury should be restricted to establishments registered under 
the F'actories Act, 1948, Mines Act, 19.52 or the Plantations Labour Act, 
1951 as the case may be. Since some of the industries were highly localised 
in a few areas, it was considered desirable to plan the Survey in such a 
manner that separate estimates become available for each such centre of 
concentration. In the case of those industries which were disjjcrsed and 
scattered throughout the country i.c., without any centre of concentration, 
it was decided to obtain only an all-India estimate. The past experience 
had revealed existence of wide variations in conditions of work, standards 
of welfare and amenities, etc., in the units of different size-groups in each 
industry. It was, therefore, felt that it would be useful to collect and study 
data separately for units of different sizes. In the light of the resources 
available and from the point of view' of practicability, it was decided that 
for purposes of the Survey, units of each industry may be divided into two 
size-groups — large and small. As regards the sample size, 25 per cent, of 
large-size units and 12.5 per cent, of .small-size units were thought to be 
adequate to yield reliable re.sults. 

For the Survey in the Agricultural Implements Industry, the 1958 list 
of factories registered under the Factories Act, 1948, i.e. the latest available, 
was used as a frame for drawing the sample. Since the Agricultural Imple- 
ments factories were found to be scattered throughout the country, it was 
considered desirable to have only one stratum viz., All-India. For purposes 
of stratifying the units into large and small size-groups, the stratification 
point utilised for the Wage Census conducted by the Labour Bureau in 
1958-59 was used. The stratification point for the Wage Census was arrived 
at on the basis of a study of optimum allocation and was very near the 
average employment size of establishments. This point was .SO in case of 
this industry. Though it Avas considered that 25 per cent, sample of the 
large factories and 12.5 per cent, sample of small factories would be ade- 
quate to yield reliable results, it was found in the course of the Wage 
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Census conducted by the Bureau that a large number of samples could not 
be canvassed either because of non-existence of such establishments or 
because some went out of existence before they were canvassed. In order to 
safeguard against the possible shrinkage of the sample-si/e due to the above 
mentioned contingencies, the saraple-si/e was enlarged in the light of the 
experience of the Wage Census and on the basis of a study of closures for the 
past few years as revealed from the annual list of registered Agricultural 
Implements factories. The sampling fraction ultimately adopted was ‘53. ?5 
per cent, for the large-size factories and 20 per cent, in the case of small 
size factories. The following Statement shows the number of Agricultural 
Implements factories together with the number of w'orkers employed 
therein (a) in the frame, (b) in samples and (c) samples actually covered: 

SlATEMENT 1.3 

Number of Agricultural Implements Factories and Workers Employed 
Therein in the Frame and As Covered by the Survey 


Size 

fn the frame 

Tu the sain])I<‘ 
aolecied 

111 the sain])lo 
ai tujilly coverocl 
> 


No. of 
factories* 

No. of 
workers* 

No. of No of 

factories woiUors 

No. ol No. of 

facloric^ work(‘i* 

(i) 

(it) 

(Hi) 

(iv) (v) 

(ri) (rli) 

Jjiuge factories . 

90 

9,183 

30 3.74K 

2S 

(:)M) 

Small factories . 

274 

4,020 

oo 783 

.It) I'ii'iO 

(KM) (13-7) 

All-fa(!t »rieo 

:ifi4 

13,203 

85 4,531 

♦it 4.168 

(17-6) (.‘51 • 6) 


From the figures given in the Statement above, it would be seen that 
the Survey ultimately covered nearly 17.6 per cent, of the Agricultural Im- 
plements factories and about 31.6 per cent, of the workers employed there- 
in. Since only those factories came in the sample as featured in the frame 
and as it was not possible to take account of new factories which came into 
being during the period of the Survey, the information given in this report 
■should be treated to relate to conditions in the factories which were in exis- 
tence during the period to which the frame relates and which continued 
to exist at the time of the Survey. 

The data were collected by personal visits of the field staff of the Bureau. 
With a view to testing the schedule and instructions prepared for the 
Survey as also to impart training to the field staff, a pilot enquiry was con- 
ducted in September and October 1959. On the basis of the experience of 
this enquiry, the schedule' and instructions were suitably revi.sed. The 
main field enquiry was launched late in December 1959 and ended in June 
1961. Since the enquiry, in essence, was during 1960-61, the data except 
where specifically mentioned, should be treated to relate to this period. 

The Schedule used for the Survey has been given as Appendix 11 in the Keport on Survey 
< f Labour Conditions in Silk Factories in India. 

* Statistics given in columns (ii) and (iii) may not tally with similar figures in ^Statement 
1-1 on page 1 as the frame for some of the centres related to 1957. Moreover, those figures, 
are based on the lists available at the time of drawing samples whereas Statement 11 
contains final figures. 




CHAPTER II 

EIIPLOYBIENT 

I'hc Agricultural Implements Industry, if taken only as a factory 
industry, i.e., units covered under the Factories Act, 1948 does not give a 
true picture of its employment potential for it does not take into account 
the unorganised sector which exists as a cottage or small-scale industry. 
Since, however, the scope of the Survey was limited to the units covered 
under the Factories Act, 1948, details discussed in the following paragraphs 
relate to the units covered under the Factories Act only. 

I'he available statistics show that there has been a more or less steady 
expansion of the industry since 1953. As against 220 registered factories 
with an average daily employment of 7,590 in 1953, there were 393 factories 
in 1959 with an average daily employment of 14,575 recording an increase 
of nearly 79 per cent, in the number of factories and about 92 per cent, in 
employment. 

2.1. Composition of the IVorking Force 

Data on employment were collected during the Survey for a 
fixed date, i.e., 31st December, 1959 from all the sampled units. 
Fhe results of the Survey reveal that on this date the estimat- 
ed employment strength of the Agricultural Implements factories 
registered under the Factories Act, 1948 was 16,751 in the entire country. 
This figure when compared with the statistics of the Factories Act, shows 
an upward trend indicating a difference of a little over 2,000 workers. The 
difference is to some extent natural as there is difference in the scope of 
the two sets of figures. For example, the strength of employment estimated 
on the basis of the statistics collected during the Survey relates to the num- 
ber of persons on roll at a fixed point of time whereas the Factories Act 
statistics represent average daily employment during the year. Moreover, 
statistics collected relate to all persons on roll, whether covered under the 
Factories Act or not. 

2.2. Distribution by Broad Occupational Groups 

For purposes of the Survey, the classification of occupations was based 
on the International Standard Cla.ssification of occupations as adopted by 
the International Labotir Office. These were as follows: — 

(a) Professional, 'Fechnical and Related Personnel. 

(b) Administrative, Executive and Managerial Personnel. 

(c) Clerical and Related Workers (including Supervisory), 

(d) Production and Related Workers (including Supervisory). 

(i) Employed directly and 

(ii) Employed through Contractors, and 

(e) Watch and Ward and Other Services. 

Statement 2.01 gives the estimated number of employees on roll by 
broad occupational groups in the Agricultural Implements Industry as on 
31st December, 1959. 
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Stai'Ement 2.01 

Distribution of Workers by Broad Occupational Groups — December, 195!) 


Estimated Number of Employees 


Size Total Profos- Adminis- Clerical Prodiic- Watch 

sional, trative, and tion and 

Technical Executive Related and Ward 

and and Personnel Related and 

Related Managerial (including Workers Other 
Personnel Personnel Supervi- (including Services 






sory) 

Supervi - 
sory) 


(0 

(»<■) 

(Hi) 

(iv) 

(v) 

(»'»■) 

(vii) 

Large factories 

11,445 

302 

(2-6) 

84 

(0-7) 

^ W 1 

1 

9,884 

(86-4) 

522 

(4-6) 

Small factories 

5,306 

84 

(1-6) 

114 

(2-1) 

269 

(ol) 

4,594 

(86-6) 

245 

(4-6) 

All factories 

16,701 

386 

(2-3) 

198 

(1-2) 

022 

(5-5) 

14,478 

(86-4) 

767 

{4-6) 


Note: — Figures in brackets are percentages to the total in Col. (ii). 

It will be seen from the above statistics that ‘‘Production and Related 
Workers (including Supervisory)” constituted the bulk of the working force 
accounting for as much as 8(i.4 per cent, of the total estimated working 
force of 16,751 in the industry. 'I'hcre was practically no variation as bet- 
ween the large and small factories in this distribution. The next in the 
order of importance was “Clerical and Related Workers (including Super- 
visory)” which accounted for 5.5 per cent, of the total working force, 
while "Watch and Ward and Other Services’’ and “Professional, Technical 
and Related Personnel” constituted 4.6 and 2.3 per cent, of the total res- 
pectively. Persons coming under the category “Administrative, Executive 
and Managerial Personnel” were very few as they formed only 1.2 per cent, 
of the total employees as on 31st December, 1959. 

2.3. Workers Not Covered under the Factories Act. 

The Factories Act, 1948 defines “worker” as a “person emp- 
loyed directly or through any agency, whether for wages or not, 
in any manufacturing process, or in cleaning any part of the 
machinery or premises used for a manufacturing process, or in 
any other kind of work incidental to or connected with the manufacturing 

process or the subject of manufacturing process Data collected 

during the Survey indicate that the proportion of workers who were not 
covered under the Factories Act, 1948, was insignificant, as such workers 
constituted only 2.1 per cent, of the estimated labour force in the industry 
in the whole country. Among the production workers, there was none who 
was not covered under the Factories Act, but there were employees in other 
categories such as ‘Professional and Technical Personnel’, ‘Administrative, 
Executive and Managerial Personnel’, ‘Clerical and Related Workers (in- 
cluding Supervisory’ and ‘Watch and Ward and Other Services’, who were 
not covered under the Factories Act, 1948. The following Statement gives 
the distribution of workers, covered and not covered under the Factories Act 
according to different categories. 



SlATEMENT 2.02 

Estimated Number of Persons Covered and Not Covered under the Factories Act Including Contract Labour December, 


1 
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It will be seen from the above Statement that the proportion of work- 
ers who were not covered under the Factories Act was high in small fac- 
tories. This is particularly so in the case of Administrative and Managerial 
Personnel, 57.9 per cent, of whom were not deemed to be covered under 
the Factories Act. This situation seems to be due to the fact that coverage 
of each person under the Factories Act depends upon the nature of work 
being done by him. 

2.4. Employment of Women 

The somewhat difficult nature of work in the Agricultural Imple- 
ments Industry itself probably restricts the scope of employment of women. 
The results of the Survey indicate that in the Agricultural Implements 
Industry as a whole, women were being rarely employed. Details of pro- 
portion of men. women and children to the total are given in the following 
Statement: 

Statement 2.03. 


Proportion of Men, Wometi and Children to Total Working Force — 

December^ 1959 


Size 

Kstimated number of workers 
employed 

Men Women (.%ild- Totil^ 

ren 

(0 

(it) (iii) 

(iv) (») 

Larjrc factories ..... 

1 J MO n 

(99-96) (0-04) 

11,445 

Small factories ..... 

5,306 — 

(100-0) 

— 5,306 

All factories ..... 

16,746 5 

(99-97) (0-03) 

— 16,751 

Note ; — Figures in brackets are percentages 

to total in col. (v). 



It was noticed that women, wherever employed, were engaged only as 
sweepers. 

2.5. Child Labour 

The findings of the Survey reveal that no child labour was employed 
at all in the Agricultural Implements Industry. 

2.6. Time^rated and Piece-rated Workers 

Both the systems of payment viz., piece-rates as well as time-rates were 
prevalent in the industry, but the proportion of time-rated workers to the 
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total number of workers was quite high, accounting for as much as 83 per 
cent. The Statement below gives the details: 

Sr.vrEMENr 2.04 

Proportion of Time-rated and Piece-rated Production Workers — December, 

1959 


Estimated Estimated percentage 
Number of 

of 

Size Produc- t ^ ^ 

tion Time- Piece- 

Workers rated rated 

workers workers 


(i) 

(n) 

(m) 

(i«) 

Large factories .... 

9,884 

88-8 

11-2 

Small facto ri(‘s .... 

4,694 

70 4 

29-6 

All factories .... 

14.478 

8:lo 

170 


The proportion of piece-rated workers among the contract labour was 
higher (56 per cent.) as compared to direct labour (14 per cent.). 

2.7. Contract Labour 


The system of employing contract labour was in vogue in about 24 per 
cent, of the units in the industry. Smaller units accounted for a slightly 
higher proportion as compared to large factories, their corresponding per- 
centages employing contract labour being about 25 and 22 respectively. 
Details are given in the following Statement: — 

SlATEMEN r 2.05 

I’olume and Extent of Contract Labour in Agricultural Implements 

Factori es — December, 1 959 


Number Estimated Estimated Estimated Estimated 
of percent- number number percent- 

factories ago of of ago ot 

Size of workers workers workers 

factories in the cunployed employed 
employing industry through through 
contract contract- contrac- 




labour 


ors 

tors 

(*) 


(»»■) 

(m) 

(iv) 

(V) 

(m) 

liarge factories . 


82 

220 

11,446 

302 

2*6 

Small factories 


229 

24-9 

5,306 

586 

no 

All factories 


311* 

24*1 

16,751 

888 

rv3 

Although contract labour was employed in 24 per cent, of the units, 
the proportion of such workers to the total number of workers employed 
in the industry as a whole was only about 5 per cent. 


*It will bo seen that the total number of factories given here is different from 303 as given 
in Statomont 1 • 1 on p. 1 . The difference is duo to the fact that onlv those factories which 
continued to exist till the time of the Survey were covered. 
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It may be mentioned! that the contract labour, wherever employed, was 
generally engaged only for a limited items of work. The system was pre- 
valent in the Punjab State. In most of the units covered in this State, such 
processes as moulding, casting of iron, preparation of sand for moulding, 
etc., were being attended to by contract labour. In sampled units in other 
States, workers employed through contractors were found to be doing 
moulding, fitting of a Diesel Engines, casting of iron, etc. Thus, in the 
industry in the country as a whole, it can be said that contract labour was 
engaged predominantly for the moulding work. The reasons given by the 
employers for engaging contract labour differed from unit to unit even 
within the same centre, but generally these were as follows: 

(1) Contractors can get the work done more quickly and efliciently; 

(2) trained moulders are not available and the contractors were able 
to bring labour from outside; 

(3) the work attended to by contract labour is not of a rcgidar nature 
and hence, it was not economical to employ permanent labour, 
and 

(4) it is profitable and more convenient to get certain items of work 
done through contractors as it saves them from the botheration 
of maintaining registers, etc., prescribed under various labour 
laws. 

2.8. Employment Status 

I'he data collected during the course of the Survey on employanent 
status relate to only “production workers” covered under the Factories Act 
and employed directly by the managements (i.e., excluding those employed 
through contractors). Normally, classification of workers into pcrmanenl, 
temporary, etc., is regidated by the Standing Orders framed under the 
Industrial F.mploymcnt (Standing Orders) Act, 1046, or some of the State 
Acts e.g., 'Fhe Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1046. But the above Acts 
apply only to units employing at least certain minimum number of workers 
and as most of the units in this industry were small, these had no standing 
orders. Therefore, in those units where there were no standing orders, and 
thus no firm basis, reliance had to be placed on the version of llie manage- 
ments for the classification of workers. The following Statement gives the 
percentage distribution of production workers employed directly and 
covered under the Factories Act according to their employment status: — 

Statement 2.06 

Distribution of Production Workers Employed Directly According to 
Employment Status — December, 1959 


Size 

Esti mated 
number of 
production 
workers 
employed 
directly 

Estimated perron tagf* di 

istribution of ^^^orke: 

rs 

r 

Penuaiiont 

Pro ha - 
tinners 

Tcmipo- 

rarv 

(0 

( 'asuiil 

(d) 

Appri'ii- 

tices 

* i 

Hadli and 
“Others’ 

(viii) 

(<) 

(»») 

iiii) 


(rii) 

Larco 

9,582 

50-8 

4-6 

IS-3 

0*8 

13-5 



factories 







Small 

4,008 

30 9 

9-8 

51 -S 

4-3 

3-2 



factories 







All 

13.599 

49 2 

0 2 

28-2 

00 

10-4 

— 


factorieH 



]1 


It will be seen that taking the industry as a whole, only about 49.'2 per 
cent, of the production workers were permanent and the rest were non- 
permanent, i.e., belonging to such categories as ‘temporary’, ‘casual’ and 
■apprenticc.s’. There was no system of employing badli workers in this 
industry. 

Next to permanent workers, ‘temporary’ category accounted for about 
28.2 per cent, and the rest were apprentices or casual workers, their respec- 
tive percentages to total production workers being 10.4 and 6.0. In small 
factories, temporary workers constituted as much as 51.8 per cent, of the 
total production workers, although the position was not so bad in large- 
size factories, where this category accounted for only 18.3 per cent. 

2.9. Length of Service 

Data relating to length of service collected in the course of the Survey 
also pertain to production and related workers (including supervisory 
personnel) employed directly by the managements and covered under the 
Factories Act. These are presented in the following Statement:- — 

St.\i'emeni 2.07 

Distribution of Production Workers Employed Directly According to 
Length of Sendee — December, 1959 


Size 

Estimated 

Estimated percentage of workers with 


number 


a service of 


of pro- 

t 





(Inetion 

Less 

1 or more 

i) or more 10 years 


workers 

than 

but less 

but less and over 


employed 

one 

than r» 

than 


fliroctly 

year 

years 

1 0 years 


(i) 

(»■») 

(»•»») 

(»*’) 



Large factories 

9,582 

30-2 

36*4 

17 4 

160 

Small factories 

4,008 

63-7 

22-5 

9-7 

41 

All factories 

13.590 

400 

32 3 

15*2 

12-6 


It will be noticed from the above Statement that in the industry as a 
whole 40 per cent, of the production workers had less than 1 year’s service, 
32.3 per cent, in the service group “1 or more but le.ss than 5 years” and 
workers who had a .service of 5 years but less than 10 years, and those who 
had put in more than 10 years together accounted for 27.7 per cent, of the 
total production w’orkers. The high percentage of persons with shorter 
length of service is largely due to unstable labour force in small establish- 
ments. From figures given in .Statements 2.09 and 2.10, it will be .seen that 
the rate of accession and separation was nearly three times higher in small 
factories as compared to large ones. 

Attempt was also made during the course of the Survey to find out 
broad reasons for the concentration of working force in any group, parti- 
cularly in the service group ‘less than one year’. The reasons given by the 
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obtained. The following Statements give the rate of accession and separa- 
tion in the Agricultural Implements Industry during the year 1959: — 

Statement 2.09 

Estimated Accession Rate in Agricultural Implements Factories During 1959 

Accession rate in 


Month f ^ 







r- 

Large 

factories 

Small 

factories 

All 

factories 

(<) 





(n) 

(in) 

(iv) 

January 




. 

2-6 

11-3 

51 

February . 





5-2 

14-5 

7-7 

March 





4*8 

160 

7*6 

April 





6*2 

24*6 

10*7 

May 





4*6 

18*4 

8*0 

June 





6*2 

11*9 

6*8 

July 





71 

31*9 

13*8 

August 





70 

21*2 

11*1 

September . 





6-7 

14-6 

90 

October 





51 

140 

7*8 

November . 





7 3 

181 

10-6 

December . 





80 

11-9 

9*6 





Average 

5*9 

17-2 

90 


Statement 2.10 

Estimated Separation Rate in Agricultural Implements Factories durine 

1959 


Month 









Largo 

factories 

Small 

factories 

All 

factories 

(0 









(») 

(tii) 

(iv) 

January 









2*4 

6*0 

3*5 

February . 









6-7 

32*0 

12*6; 

March 









3-6 

20*7 

7*9 

April 









6-6 

19*5 

90 

May 









3-9 

18*6 

7*9 

June 









4*3 

13*8 

6*6 

July 









6*4 

11*3 

7*7 

August 









6*2 

15*5 

9*0 

September « 









6*9 

12*9 

8*0 

October 


t 

» 

f 





6*2 

11*8 

7*9 

November • 


• 


♦ 





6*3 

16*3 

9*2 

December . 


« 


f 





6*4 

14*6 

8*8 







Average 

• 

6*3 

15*7 

8*2 
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Taking the industry as a whole, both the accession and separation lates 
were 9 per cent, and 8 per cent, respectively. The rate of accessions as well 
as separations was quite high in small factories, the respective percentages 
being 17.2 and lit.l. This indicates that the working force in the smaller 
units was more unstable. Very often, workers were found to leave the units 
abruptly and in many cases, they absented for long period and never turned 
up for work, thus necessitating the recruitment of substitutes in their places. 
No data could be collected indicating reasons for the high turnover. 

An attempt was, however, made during the Survey to find out the causes 
for the separations and the statistics analysed are given in the following 
Statement. But, it may be stated that with very few exceptions, no records 
were being maintained by managements of .separations of workers by causes 
and the statistics are generally based on the information given by manage- 
ments. 


Statement 2.11 


Separation by Causes in .Igriculliiral Implements Factories during 19.59 


Size 

Separation by causes 




f' 

Lisebargo 

or 

Dismissals 

Quits 

Retirement 

or 

Death 

Others 

(9 

(ii) 

(tit) 

(iv) 

(«) 

Largo factories 

42-5 

57 3 

— 

0-2 

Small factories 

4 2 

05- 1 

(>•6 

01 

All factories 

22 0 

77-5 

0-3 

0 2 


It is evident from the Statemeift that “quits” accounted for about 78 
per cent, of the total separations in the industry. In fact, in smaller units, 
about 95 per cent, of the separations were attributed to “quits”. 


2.12. System of Recruitment 

The usual practice followed by majority of the factories in the Agri- 
cultural Implements Industry was to recruit workers directly at the factory 
gate. It was stated that as soon as a vacancy arose in a unit, the news spread, 
probably through the employees of the unit and applicants flocked at the 
factory gate. About 05 per cent, of the working force in the sampled units 
in 1959 was found to have been recruited at the factory gate. The employers 
were found to be making little use of Employment Exchanges; only 7.6 per 
cent, of workers were found to have been recruited through this agency and 
those .so engaged were generally skilled personnel such as Mechanics, 
Turners and Fitters. The departmental heads also were not playing any 
important part in recruitment. Nearly 22 per cent, of the workers were 
being recruited through “other agencies”, like Personnel Recruitment Com- 
mittees, .State Public Service Commission or Head Offices of the establish- 
ments. Service Commissions came into the picture only in the case of public 
undertakings and their scope was restricted to clerical and supervisory 
personnel. In one of the large factories in South India, a Personnel Recruit- 
ment Committee had been set up for selecting persons for filling vacancies. 
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It consisted of three members, viz., one Engineer, the Personnel Officer of 
the Company and the Welfare Officer. At the time of selection, the head of 
the sections where the vacancies existed was also co-opted. 

2.13. Regulation of Employment of Badli and Casual Labour 

The system of employment of badli workers was not in vogue in any 
of the units in the Industry, but casual labour was engaged in some of 
the units. In these units also, there was no regular system as such to syste- 
matise or regulate the employment of casual labour although managements 
of a few of them stated that casual workers were absorbed against perma- 
nent vacancies. 

2.14. Training and Apprenticeship 

The system of providing training to workers was prevalent in 26.4 per 
cent, of the Agricultural Implements factories in the country. The propor- 
tion of large-size factories providing training facilities was as high as 54 
p>er cent, as against nearly 17 per cent, in the smaller ones. Of the units 
which reported training and apprenticeship, nearly 85 per cent, of the 
industry as a whole, had only ad-hoc arrangements and the remaining (15 
per cent) had some regular scheme. All the small-size factories had ad-hoc 
arrangements only. As regards the large units, 72.7 per cent, of them had 
ad-hoc arrangements and a regular scheme was in vogue only in 27.3 per 
cent, of the units. 

There was no fixed period for training. Usually, the period of training 
ranged from 3 months to one year; but, in certain cases, it ranged even 
from one year to 3^ years. As is the case of the peritxl of training, the 
remuneration, wherever paid, also varied from unit to unit. It was noticed 
that in many units, there was no remuneration at all for the first three 
months of the training. In some units, the daily rates ranged from Re. 0.50 
to Rs. 1.50 per day, while in a few units a fixed monthly remuneration 
ranging from Rs. 10 to Rs. 30 per month was being paid. None of the 
managements concerned guaranteed einployment to apprentices after their 
training period was over. The training usually given in such occupations 
as moulding, turning, fitting, etc 



CHAPTER III 
WAGES AND EARNINGS 

3.1. Wage Revisions and Minimum Wages 

At the time of the Survey, except in Punjab where minimum wages 
had been fixed under the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, everywhere wage 
rates and other emoluments of workers employed in the Agricultural Imple- 
ments factories were not regulated by any law. Thus, the wage structure 
was found to be based mostly on isolated negotiations of individual workers 
and their employers and in a few cases, on collective agreements or concilia- 
tion awards. Data collected regarding the number and method of wage 
revisions effected show that during the period 1956 — 1960, only in 19.6 per 
cent, of the factories, the rates of wages or dearness allowance had been 
revised. There was no wage revision at all in the remaining (80.4%) units. 
This is probably due to the lack of concentration of units in any particular 
area and their isolated location as well as lack of organisation among 
workers. Of the units reporting wage revision, 71 per cent, had revised 
the rates of wages and/or dearness allowance only once, 14 per cent, twice 
and the rest more than twice. 

There was no single method adopted in the matter of wage revisions. 
The following Statement indicates the percentage of units reporting wage 
revision according to different methods: 

Statement 3.1 

Distribution of Units* According to Methods of Wage Revision 

Sise Number Estimated Estimated percentage distribution of units acoording 

of percentage to methods formed in wage revisions 

factories ofnnits , — — ' — — ^ 

whore 




wage 
revisions 
took place 

Volun- 

tary 

Collec- 

tive 

agree- 

ment 

Conci- 

liation 

Pay 

Commi- 

ttee 

report 

Mutual 

oral 

under- 

standing 

Other 

me- 

thods 

(0 

(iO 

{Hi) 

(»•«) 

(V) 

(»») 

(w») 

(»»*■♦) 

«*) 

l^arge factories 

82 

280 

26 0 

25 0 

26 0 

— 

26-0 

— 

Small factories 

229 

16-6 

33-4 

16*7 

33-3 

16-6 

— 

— 

All factories . 

311 

19-6 

30-2 

19*8 

30-2 

10-8 

9*6 

— 


*Data relate to only such of the units where wage revisions took place between 1956 — 60. 
Notb j— Figures in ool. (»v) to (ix) are percentages to units in ool. (m). 

In the above Statement, the fixation of minimum wages by the Govern- 
ment of Punjab in 1958 for the workers employed in the Agricultural 
Implements factories is not reflected as a method of wage revision. This 
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is probably due to the reason that in some of the establishments, the mini- 
mum rates of wages prevailing were the same or higher than those fixed 
under the Minimum Wages Act and, hence, there was no actual revision of 
wages. In the case of others, it was found that they were not following the 
statutory rates of wages. The wage rates fixed are however, given below: — 

Category Minimum ufages fixed 

1. Unskilled. ... Rs. 2/- per day or Rs. 60/- p.ni. 


2. (a) Semi-skilled Grade II. 
(b) Semi-skilled Grade I. 

3. (a) Skilled Gr. I. 

(b) Skilled Gr. II. 


Rs. 2.25 per day or Rs. 68/- p.m. 
Rs. 2.62 per day or Rs. 80/- p.m. 
Rs. 4.00 per day or Rs. 120/- p.m. 
Rs. 3.50 per day or Rs. 105/- p.m. 


3.2. Pay Period 

The settlement of wages in the industry was usually effected once in 
a month although there were cases where settlement was made once in a 
fortnight, and/or in a week. Out of an estimated total number of 16,199* 
workers, 75.9 per cent, were found to be receiving wages once in a month, 
12.0 per cent, once in a fortnight, 11.2 per cent, once in a week and the 
rest i.e., 0.9 per cent, had no fixed period at all. Details of pay periods 
for the large and small factories are given below .- — 

Statement 3.2 

Distribution of Estimated Number of Workers According to Pay Period 


Size Estimr^tod porcentago of workers whoso 

pav period was 

I ^ ^ 

Month Fort- Week Not 
night fixed 

(i) (ii) (in) (iv) (v) 

T^arge factories 70 -8 16 -8 12 -4 — 

vSmall factories . . . . . . 87 1 1-4 8*7 2-8 

All factories . . . . . . 7,5-9 12-0 11-2 0*9 


It will be seen that in the country as a whole about 1 per cent, of 
workers did not have any fixed period for settlement of wages. Such 
workers were found to be employed in some of the small units which did 
not maintain records for payment of wages. I he workers were being paid 
advances and the .settlement of wages was done at the discretion of the 
management. 


♦Relates to all workers deemed to be covered under the Factories Act, 1948, excluding 
unpaid apprentices for whom the question of pay period does not arise. 



3.3. Average Daily Earnings 

3.3.1. All Workers — Since comprehensive data on wages were collected 
during the Occupational Wage Survey conducted by the Bureau, no 
attempt was made in the course of the present Survey to collect data per- 
taining to earnings of workers by occupations. Statistics pertaining to 
earnings were collected for the broad groups of workers e.g., all workers 
(i.c., all those covered under the Factories Act), all production workers 
(separately for men, women and children), the lowest-paid workers em- 
ployed directly as well as under contractors, clerical employees and watch 
and ward and other related workers. In order to maintain comparability 
of data collected, details of earnings were collected for one pay period 
preceding 31st December, 1959, the month when the Survey was launched. 
The information so collected is presented in the following Statement: — 

Statement 3.3 

Estimated Average Daily Earnings of Workers in Agricultural Implements 

Factories in December, 1959 


(In Rupees) 


Size 


Average Daily Eaminga of 


All Production Workers 

workers* 

^ -A- ^ 

Men Women Children All 

production 

workers 


(0 



(*•»•) 

{in) 

(•'») 

(f) 

(vi) 

Large factories . 

, 


3 38 

304 

— 

— 

3*04 

Small factories . 

. 

• 

3*49 

3-47 


— 

3-47 

All factories 

• 


3-41 

3-17 

— 

— 

317 


♦Includes ail persons covered under the Factories Act,i.e., Technical, Administrative, Pro- 
duction, Clerical as well as Watch and Ward and other employees. 


The average daily earnings of a worker in the Agricultural Implements 
factories in the country worked out to Rs. 3.41 in December, 1959. An un- 
usual feature of the figures is that the average earnings of workers in small 
factories is higher than earnings of those employed in large factories. This 
is due to the fact that one of the units which was located in a high wage- 
pocket and was a small establishment at the time when the sample was 
drawn, was found to have grown in size at the time of the Survey. Since it 
was paying very high wages, its influence has been reflected in the overall 
figures for the small-size factories. 

3.3.2. Production Workers — As already discussed in the chapter on em- 
ployment, production workers constituted the bulk of the working force. 
The average earnings of a production worker in the Agricultural Imple- 
ments factories in the country was Rs. 3.17 per day. Here also, the average 
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daily earnings of the production workers in small factories were higher i.e., 
Rs. 3.47 as against Rs. 3.04 per day in the large factories. All the production 
workers were men and no women or children were found to be employed. 
The above daily earnings, therefore, relate to men production workers only. 

The earnings of production workers differed widely from one area or 
centre to another. Generally speaking, their earnings were the lowest in 
factories in U.P., viz., Rs. 1.50 per day and were the highest in such centres 
n: Delhi and Madras. 

3.3.3. The Lowest-Paid Production Workers — The main occupations 
(on which the lowest-paid production workers were employed) were maz- 
door, helper, fitter, assistant fitter, welder, etc. The rate of wages varied 
as between the different occupations depending on the centre where the 
units existed. The wage rate of the lowest-paid workers in small units varied 
from Re. 0.50 per day for the miscellaneous worker to Rs. 2..50 per day for 
the category, ‘helpers’. As regards the rate in large units, it varied from 
Re. 1.00 per day to Rs. 2.27 per day for the mazdoor. Details of earnings 
of the lowest-paid workers are given in the following Statement: 

Statement 3.4 

Estimated Average Daily Earnings of the Lowest-Paid Workers in the 
Agricultural Implements Factories in December, 1959 


(In Buppes] 


Employed Employed All 

Size directly through lowost- 

contraotors paid 
workers* 


(i) 







(»») 

(Hi) 

(iv) 

Large faotories 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

1-80 

2-23 

1-83 

Small factories . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1-64 

2-12 

108 

All factories 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1-73 

2-18 

1*77 


*Since only men wore employed as production workers, the earnings given above relate tc 
the lowest-paid men workers only. 


Contrary to what was noticed with regard to the average earnings of 
"all workers” and "production workers”, the average daily earnings of the 
lowest-paid workers in the large factories are slightly higher than those 
employed in small factories. 

It will also be seen from the above Statement that the earnings of the 
lowest-paid contract workers were invariably higher as compared to those 
employed directly. This is mainly due to the fact that most of the workers 
employed through contractors were engaged in skilled operations (e.g., 
moulding) and consequently, getting better wages, whereas the directly em- 
ployed lowest-paid workers were mostly engaged on unskilled jobs like that 
of mazdoors or begari. 
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S.5.4. Earnings of Clerical and Watch and Ward Staff — In the course 
of the Survey, data were also collected concerning earnings, without break- 
up by components, of clerical staff and persons employed as watch and ward 
and other services and the results are given in the following Statement: 

Statement 3.5 

Estimated Average Daily Earnings of Clerical and Watch and Ward 

Staff — December, 1959 

(In Rupees) 


Size Clerioa] and Watch and Ward 

Related Workers and Other 
(including Services 

Sui)ervi8ory) 

W (n) (hQ 

Largo factories ........ 6-18 2-40 

Small factories ........ 4*67 1*56 

Ail factories . ........ 4*99 2*18 


The average daily earnings of the watch and ward staff are higher than 
the daily earnings of the lowest-paid workers (among production workers), 
but these were lower when compared with the earnings of ‘all production 
workers*. 

The average daily earnings of clerical staff which worked out to 
Rs. 4.99 in the Agricultural Implements factories in the country as a whole 
were the highest as compared to those of other important categories such 
as production workers. Clerical staff who were invariably monthl) rated 
had better scales of pay, etc., than the production workers. 

3.4, Components of Earnings 

3.4.1. Basic Wages and Dearness Allowance — Basic earnings, i.e., basic 
wages and dearness allowance (wherever paid as a separate component) 
formed almost the entire earnings of workers in the industry accounting 
for about 98 per cent, of the average daily earnings. The details of various 
components of earnings of workers are given below : — 

Statement 3.6 

Estimated Average Daily Earnings by Components of Workers in Agricul- 
tural Implements Factories in December, 1959 

(In Rupees) 


Size 

Basic 

earnings 

(Basict 

d.a.) 

Produo- Night- 
tion shift 
Bonus allow- 
ance 

House 

Rent 

allow- 

ance 

Trans- 

port 

allow- 

ance 

Over- 

time 

pay 

Other 

cash 

allow- 

ances 

Other 
conces- 
sions 
in kind 

Total 

(•') 

(«) 

(«♦) 

(iv) 

(V) 

(Vi) 

(vii) 

(viii) 

(•*) 

(*) 

Large 

3*28 

001 

— 

— 


007 

001 

001 

3*38 

factories 

(97 0) 

(0-3) 




(2 1) 

(0-3) 

(0-3) 

(100 0) 

Small 

3*45 

— 

— 

— 

003 

001 

— 

— 

8*40 

factories 

(98*8) 




(0-9) 

(0-3) 



(100*0) 

All 

3-33 

001 

— 

— 

001 

006 

001 

— 

8*41 

factories 

(97-6) 

(0-8) 



(0*3) 

(1-6) 

(0-3) 


(100*0) 


in brackets are p^g^tagee to totals in ool. (»). 
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3.4.2. Dearness Allowance — It is estimated that in the country as a 
whole, only 14.5 per cent, of the Agricultural Implements factories were 
paying dearness allowance as a separate component while in the rest, workers 
were getting only consolidated wages. The proportion of large-size factories 
paying a separate dearness allowance was 40.2 per cent, as compared to 5.2 
per cent, among small factories. .Since the units were scattered all over the 
country, there was naturally no uniformity in the matter of types of 
workers w’ho were entitled to dearness allowances, rate of d.a., etc. In 
certain units, all regular workers, except casual workers and apprentices, 
alone were eligible while in a few others, only monthly rated workers were 
entitled to dearness allowance. Only in a few units (20.7 per cent.), the 
benefit was enjoyed by all workers, irrespective of their employment status. 

There was no uniformity in the method of payment of dearness 
allowance. Of the units paying a separate dearness allowance, 5.3.3 per cent, 
were paying at a flat rate and 33.4 per cent, paid at a rate varying accord- 
ing to income groups. Only in 13.3 per cent, of the units, the amount paid 
was linked to consumer price index number. 'I’he position with regard to 
large and small factories are given in the following .Statement: — 

SrATEMENr 3.7 

Percentage Distribution of Units Paying Separate Dearness Allowance 

According to Methods 


Size Number Percentage Percentage of units paying d.a. by the 

of of fac- method 

factories tories -a 

paying 

a separate Linked Slab (i.e.. Flat Others 
dearness to basic rate 

allowance Consumer pay) 

Price 

Index 


(0 


(ii) 

(**■*) 

(»■*’) 

(») 

(vt) (vii) 

Large factories . 

• 

82 

40-2 

18‘2 

45*4 

36-4 — 

Small factories . 

• 

229 

6-2 

— 

— 

100 0 — 

All factories 

• 

311 

14-5 

13*3 

33*4 

53 3 — 


It is clear that the only method that was prevalent in the smaller units 
was payment of flat rate. 

3.4.3. Production j Incentive Bonus — Barring a very few units, the 
system of paying production or incentive bonus was almost non-existent in 
the industry. It is estimated that such a system existed in less than 2 per 
cent, of the units in the country. In nearly half of them, the schemes were 
in an experimental stage. In others, incentive bonus was being paid only to 
workers employed in some of the sections {e.g., Power Forging and Hand 
Forging sections). They were paid bonus on exceeding the norms fixed. 

3.4.4. Transport Allowance — Like incentive bonus, the system of pay- 
ing transport allowance was not much in vogue in the industry. Only in 
one small factory (which was a well-organised Ltd., concern), such an 
allowance was being paid to all their permanent workers according to their 
grades of pay. The sum paid ranged from Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 p.ra. 
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5.4.5. Overtime Pay — Payment for overtime was reflected in the earil- 
ings of the workers both in large as well as small factories and accounted for 
1.5 per cent, of the average daily earnings of the workers in the industry. 
In the large factories the percentage of overtime payment was higher (i.e., 
2.1 per cent.) as compared to smaller ones (0.3 per cent.). 

3.4.6. Other Cash Allowances—Thtre was hardly any other cash 
allowance paid to the workers in the Agricultural Implements factories in 
the country which could be mentioned. Only in very few units, the manage- 
ment gave certain small sums (ranging from Rs. 1.7.5 to Rs. 2.;>0) as dress 
allowance to sweepers and watclimen. In one public-owned factory in North 
India a city allowance at the rate of Rs. 2.00 p.ni. was being given to the 
Class IV staff. 

3.5. Annual Bonus — None of the Agricultural Implements factories 
had any regular profit-sharing scheme, hut the system of paying year-end 
bonus or festival bonus was found to be in vogue in the industry. The re- 
sults of the Survey indicate that the annual bonus was paid in about 27.6 
per cent, of the units. Such a practice existed both in large and small 
factories and the payment was usually being made at the year-end or at the 
time of some important festivals like “Diwali”. The proportion of large- 
size factories paying such bonus was much higher. In this group, 50 per 
cent, of the factories had such a .system as compared to 20 per tent, among 
smaller factories. 

It cannot be stated with any degree of accuracy as to the year when 
the bonus was started in the industry, but the available information, col- 
lected during the course of the Survey, indicates that the system of paying 
some bonus has been in existence since 1949. 

Of the establishments paying bonus, in 65.1 per cent., the bonus was 
being paid at the discretion of the managements while in 31.4 per cent, it 
was being paid as a result of agreements between employers and workers. 
In the rest (i.e., 3.5 per cent.), payment was made as a con.sequence of inter- 
vention of conciliation machinery of States. 

The details are given in the following Statement: — 

Statement 3.8 


Distribution of Agricultural Implements Factories Pay mg Bonus Accord- 
ing to Basis of Payment (1960-61) 


Size 

Number 

of 

factories 

Estimated 
percentage 
of factories 
which 
paid 
some 
bonus 

Estimated ’'percentage distribution of 
units mentioned in col. {Hi) according to 
basis adopted for payment of bonus 

-A 

Discre- 
tion of 
manage- 
ments 

Mutual 

agree- 

ment 

Award 

Others 

(concilia- 

tion) 

(0 


(«) 

(»■«) 

(♦») 

(») 

(w) 

(vii) 

Large faotoriea 

• 

82 

600 

43*9 

48*8 

— 

7*3 

Small faotorieB 

• 

229 

10*6 

84*4 

16*6 

— 

— 

All factories 

• 

311 

27*6 

66*1 

31*4 

— 

3 6 
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tn large factories, bonus was paid in terms of basic earnings and the 
quantum ranged from 15 days’ basic earnings to ^ of the basic earnings 
earned during the bonus period. The method of payment was more or less 
the same in small factories, but the amount of bonus varied from 10 days’ 
basic earnings to 2 months’ basic earnings. 

Usually, the conditions for payment of bonus were that the worker 
must have been in service in the factory during the year for which bonus 
was payable. As regards the categories of workers entitled, generally, there 
was no distinction; but in a few units apprentices were excluded from the 
scope of payment of bonus and in a few units, managerial staff were left 
out. 


3.6. Fines and Deductions 

The system of imposing fines or making deductions was not much in 
vogue in the industry. There were very few units (3.9 per cent.) where such 
a system was noticed and these units constituted an insignificant proportion 
of the total. The percentage of large-size units imposing fines was 7.3. The 
corresponding figure for small factories was 2.6. No proper registers of fines 
realised were reported to be maintained in such units and the amounts 
were not being utilised at all. 



CHAPTER IV 
WORKING CONDITIONS 

Largely due to the fact that the Agricultural Implements Industry as 
a factory industry emerged only recently in India, it was not subject to any 
special study. Consequently, it is not possible to discuss the changes that 
have taken place in the working conditions of workers employed therein 
and the following paragraphs only describe the position as it was found 
at the time of the present Survey. 

4.1. Hours of Work 

The Factories Act, 1948 limits the daily hours of work to 8 and weekly 
hours to 48. The information collected in the course of the Survey shows 
that all the establishments were respecting the law in the matters of hours 
of work. In none of the factories, the weekly hours exceeded 48. In the case 
of daily hours, barring a few, all worked 8 hours a day. The distribution 
of factories according to hours of work is given in the following State- 
ment: — 


Statement 4.1 

Daily Hours of Work in Agricultural Implements Factories in 1960-61 


Number Estimated percentage of Estimated 
Size of factories where daily hours of percent- 

factories work for majority of adult age of 

workers were factories 

where 







r 

Less than 

8 hours 



Equal to 

8 hours 

’ 1 

More than 

8 hours 

timings 

were 

observed 

(i) 




(»») 

(Hi) 

(iv) 

(V) 

(w) 

Large factories . 

• 

• 

• 

82 

3*7 

96-3 

— 

08*3 

Small factories . 

• 

• 

- 

229 

5 7 

94-3 

— 

63-8 

All factories 

• 

• 

• 

311 

51 

94 9 

— 

65-0 


The daily hours of work of the workers in nearly 95 per cent, of the 
factories were 8 and in the rest, these were even less than 8. It was noticed 
that in some of the factories (3 per cent.), the daily hours of work were more 
than 8 and up to 9 on certain days, but less than 8 on certain other days. 
These were so adjusted that the weekly hours did not exceed 48. However, 
it was noticed that in a fairly high proportion of factories, the timings 
were not strictly observed and some workers were found to be working in 
the evenings beyond the scheduled hours or during rest-intervals. Such 
irregularities were, generally, noticed in units in Punjab and U.P. and also 
in Mysore and Maharashtra, to a certain extent. The percentage of such 
factories is estimated to be 35 in the country. 

As regards the spread-over, it was observed that in 78 per cent, of the 
factories, it was between 8 to 9 hours, in 18 per cent, more than 9 hours 

2S 
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and in the remaining, it was less than 8 hours. The following Statement 
gives details regarding the spread-over and hours of rest interval observed 
in the factories: — 


Statement 4.2 

Distribution of Factories According to Duration of Spread-over and Rest- 

interval, 1960-61 


Size 


Number of Estimated percentage of factories where 

factories / ■ ■ ■■■ ^ — ■ 

Spread-over for adult workers Kest-interval for adult workers 
was was 


Less than 8 to 9 More than Less than to More 
8 hours hours 9 hours i hour 1 hour than 1 

hour 


(•■) 

(it) 

(Hi) 

(iv) 

(v) 

(vi) 

(vii) 

(vUi) 

Large 

factories 

82 

— 

85-4 

14-6 

— 

85-4 

140 

Small 

factories 

All 

229 

5-7 

751 

19-2 


80-4 

19-0 

factories 

311 

4-2 

77*8 

18-0 


81-7 

18-3 


4.2. Shifts 

One-shift system predominated in the industry. In fact, all small-sizc 
factories were working only one shift a day. y\mong larger factories alone 
39 per cent, of the establishments worked two or throe shifts a day. Since 
small factories dominate in this industry, the overall penetuage of factories 
working only one shift was nearly 90. llie details are given in the follow- 
ing Statement: — 


Statement’ 4.3 

Distribution of Agricultural Implenients Factories A( cording to Number 
of Shifts and Night Hours of Work, 19o0 (il 


Number Estimated 
Size of percentage of 

factories factories having 

A ^ 

One Two Three 

shift shifts shifts 


Estima- Esti Dialed porcenlage distribu- 
ted 1 i < )n of f xe to I’ies according to 

percent- liours of work for Iho night shift 

age of t — ______ — ^ 

factories Less More More More 
having than than 0 than 7 than 

night 6 hours but upto but 8 

shift 7 liours upto 8 hours 

liours 


(i) 

(it) 

{Hi) 

(iv) 

(v) 

(ri) 

{vii) 

(viii) (ix) {x) 

Largo 

82 

01 0 

35-1 

30 

14-6 

500 

— 60-0 — 

factories 







Small 

229 

100 0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — — 

factories 







All 

311 

89-7 

9-3 

10 

3-9 

500 

— 50-0 — 


factories 


Notk: — (1) Percentages in col. (vi)]| indicate percentages' to total units in col. {ii), (2) Per- 
centage figures given in cols, {vii) to (x) relate to units in col. {vi). 
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It will be seen from the above Statement that only about 15 per cent, 
of the large units had the system of night shift. In fact, none of the small 
units had any night shift at all. Of the units (in large size) which had night 
shifts, in 50 per cent, night shift hours of work were 6 and in the rest more 
than 7, but upto 8. 

4.3. Changeover of Shifts 

Of the factories working night shift 75 per cent, had a regular system 
of transferring workers from one shift to another. Usually such changeovers 
were effected once in a week. 

4.4. Amenities to Night Shift Workers 

As already stated earlier, night shifts were worked only in large units 
in the industry. It was seen during the course of the Survey that some of 
the units having a system of night shift gave certain amenities to their 
workers who worked during such shifts. It is estimated that about 75 per 
tent, of the large factories which had a system of night shift had provided 
amenity in the form of free supply of tea. Out of these units, a few of them 
had reduced working hours also. 

4.5. Dust attd Fumes 

4.5.1. Dust — The very nature of the manufacturing processes in the 
Agricultural Implements factories is such that dust cannot be avoided. 
Dust hazard was invariably present in the establishments having foundry 
sections. 'I he results of the .Survey reveal that about 34 per cent, of the 
factories had manufacturing processes which gave off considerable dust. 

All such factories had taken precautions for suppressing the dust. As 
regards the type of precautions, 94 per cent, had adopted wet processes and 
in the remaining units general exhaust was provided. 

Apart from the suppie.ssion of dust by the processes indicated above, 
it was also noticed that the departments entailing dusty processes were 
isolated in 82 per cent, of the concerned factories. .Supply of dust mask was 
also reported in a few units, particularly in large size units where such 
units accounted for 7.3 per cent, of the total units. 

4.5.2. Fumes — Fumes were generally reported in departments having 
items of work such as welding, spray-painting and monlding to some ex- 
tent. The results of the .Survey reveal that in only about 1 1 per cent, of the 
units presence of fumes was noticed in .some of the departments. In most 
of the cases, precautions had been taken for arresting and removing fumes 
either through local exhaust or general exhaust system. In some of the 
factories, no exhausts had been installed; but the processes were isolated. 
The general house-keeping in units (where the dusty proces.ses existed) was 
found to be, generally, satisfactory in most of the units. 

4.6. Lighting, Ventilation, etc. 

Lighting arrangements in about 95 per cent, of the factories were 
either good or satisfactory. Similarly, ventilation arrangements were found 
to be good or satisfactory in ail the units surveyed. Over-crowding also was 
not much in evidence as it was noticed only in about 13.2 per cent, of the 
factories in the industry. 
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4.7. Seats for Workers 

According to Section 44 of the Factories Act, 1948 it is necessary for 
managements to provide suitable arrangements for sitting for all such 
workers who are obliged to work in a standing position so that they may 
take advantage of any opportunities for rest which may occur in the course 
of work. The results of the Survey reveal that 19.5 per cent, of the factories 
had made some seating arrangements for workers who were obliged to work 
in a standing position. The main reason which the employers generally 
put forth for not providing any seats for these workers was that production 
would be adversely affected if seals were provided to such workers. Some 
of the employers pleaded ignorance of the law and a few of them tried to 
take shelter behind the plea that the Government authorities administering 
the Factories Act had not advised them on this point. 

4.8. Trade Waste 

None of the sampled units reported any trade waste. 

4.9. Conset'vancy 

In the matter of providing latrines, the position was quite satisfactory 
in this industry as almost 82 per cent, of the factorie.s had provided the 
arrangements. As between the large and small factoric.s, all the factories 
in the former group had arrangements for latrines while only 75 per cent, 
of the small establishments had provided latrines. 

Units not providing any latrines were found to be in Punjab, Mysore 
and Uttar Pradesh. The reason generally adduced by the irianagemcnts 
for not providing latrines were that workers used public latrines or other 
conservancy arrangemetits in the vicinity and hence, it was not considered 
essential to make separate arrangement. The details collected during the 
Survey arc presented in the Statement 4.4. 

Employment of women was also negligible. However, wherever they 
were employed, no separate arrangements had been made for them probably 
because they were in the conservancy staff. 

Except for a very few cases, all latrines and urinals were found to be 
pucca built with plastered walls. However, in regard to sanitary conditions, 
there was considerable scope for improvement. Gn the basis of the data 
collected during the Survey, it is estimated that sanitary conditions of 
privies were satisfactory only in about 58 per cent, of the factories in the 
country. A comparatively better standard was being maintained in large 
factories than in small ones. I’he percentage of large factories with satis- 
factory conditions was 72 as against 53 in small ones. 

4.10. l.eaxte and Holidays With Pay 

I'hough the law requires the employers to grant annual leave (earned 
leave) with pay to all their employees, yet either by convention or as a re- 
sult of agreements or adjudications, the .system of granting other types of 
leave and holidays has now come into vogue in a fairly large number of 
factories in Agricultural Implements Industry. 



Statement 4.4 

Agricultural Implements Factories Providing Arrangements for Latrines, etc., 1960-61 

Estimated Percentage of Factories 
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"rlie following statement gives the details of the various types of leave 
with pay being granted to workers in the industry: — 

Si’AiEMENT 4.r> 

Percentage of Agricultural Iniplemeuts Factories Granting Various Types 

of Leave and Holidays With Pay 

•'Size Number Estimated porecut age of lacluricH granting 


factories 




Earned 

Leave 

(».«., 

Annual 

Leave) 

Sick 

Leave 

Casual 

Leave 

Festival 

and 

National 

Holidays 

Weekly 

Off 

{i) 

{ii) 

(»*») 

(if) 

{») 

(fi) 

(vi/) 

Jaiirgc factories 

82 

92*7 

7 3 

35*4 

92*7 

85*4 

kSiuiiU factories 

229 

*55*5 

10 0 

28-0 

89- 1 

75- 1 

All factories 

311 

GG-3 

loo 

29-9 

90*9 

77-8 


4.10.1. Earned Leave — Under the Factories Act, IMS, einplo)ers arc 
required to grant annual leave with wages to the workers under certain 
conditions. The findings of the .Survey reveal that in only 6.5.." per cent, of 
the Agricultural Implements factories, workers were enjoying the benefit 
of the law. 

Such a low percentage of factories complying with the provisions of 
the Factories Act in regard to grant of earned leave is largely due to a very 
high proportion of defaulters among smaller establi-shments. In more than 
1 1 per cent, of small-size factories, there was no system of granting earned 
Iciise at all, the corresponding percentage of large factories being only 7. 
I'he units (where no earned leave was lieing allowed) were hJund to be 
mostly in Punjab and U.P. 

The primary object of paid annual vacation was to provide opportunity 
to workers to have certain periods for lest and ieciq>eration. But it was 
found that in some of the centres, this purpose was being defeated by making 
payments to workers in lieu of leave due to them. Such a practice was widely 
prevalent in many of the factories in Punjab. It is estimated that in the 
country as a whole, the practice W'as prevalent in 28.3 per cent, of the Agri- 
cultural Implements factories. 

4 he period of earned leave, wherever granted, was generally in ac- 
(ordance with the provisions of the FacUiries Act, lfH8; but in a few cases, 
monthly rated clerical and <ithcr supervisory staff enjoyed earned leave upto 
;53 days per annum with normal pay. 

With a view to obtaining a picture of the extent to which workers were 
actually enjoying the benefits of annual leave, statistics were collected about 
the number of workers who avaded of earned leave during 1959. The fol- 
lowing Statement gives the estimated average daily number of workers em- 
ployed in the Agricultural Implements factories, the number of workers who 
enjoyed leave and their distribution according to the number of days 
availed : — 
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It will be seen that 03.7 per tent, of workers employed in the indu.su y 
enjoyed earned leave during the year 1959. The low overall percentage is 
largely due to very low percentage of workers getting the benefit in small 
factories. "J'he proportion of workers enjoying leave was fairly high 
(75.4 per cent.) in large factories, but was considerably low (30.3 per cent.) 
in small factories. 

As mentioned earlier, most of the Agricultural Implements factories 
are small establishments, and these account for 32 per cent, of the total 
workers in the industry. Nearly 44 per cent, of these establishments w'erc 
not following the provisions of the Factories Act and thus none of theii 
employees was getting earned leave. Some of them argued that the ques 
tion of granting leave did not arise at all as their employees stayed with 
them for so short a period that they never completed the qualifying period 
of service. Other factories which were granting leave attributed the low- 
percentage of their employees enjoying leave to high rate of labour turn 
over. 

4.10.2. Sick Leave — In areas where the Employee.s' State Insurance 
Act has been implemented, workers who fuHill the c|ualifyiug conditions 
w'ere entitled to sick leave and cash benefits as prescribed in the Act. At the 
time of the Survey, the Kmployees’ State Insurance Act was in force in a 
good number of centres in the country. No statistics pertaining to the 
number of days of sick leave granted, etc., to the workers covered by the 
Insurance Scheme were available. Details were, however, (ollcded with re 
gard to the prevailing system of granting sick leave in those sampled units 
which were not covered by the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme. 

It was found that, in addition to the units covered under the Em- 
ployees' State Insurance Scheme, about 10 per cent, of the Agricultural 
Implements factories had a system of granting sick leave. The proportion 
was slightly high (11 per cent.) in the case of small size factories as com- 
pared to larger ones (7 per cent.). Ibis is probably due to the fact that 
most of the large factories were located in areas where the Employees’ State 
Insurance .Scheme was in force. In iione of these factories, there was any 
regular scheme or system of granting such leave. It was being gianted only 
at the discretion of the management. 

The categories of workers who were enjoying sick leave, nuiiibet of da)s 
allowed, rate at which payment was made, etc., varied from unit to unit. 
In most of the establishments, only monthly rated staff, i.e., clerical, pro- 
fessional and technical were enjoying the benefit: but, in a few- of them 
permanent production workers were also being granted sick leave. 

The results of the Survey reveal that in 52 per cent, of the units grant 
ing sick leave, the duration of leave allowed was upto 15 days in a vear. 
Twenty nine per cent, allowed more than 15 days and in the rest the period 
was not fixed. In all the establishments where sick leave was granted, 
workers were entitled to full pay for the period of leave. 

The conditions attached to the grant of sick leave also varied as 
between the different units; but, generally, production of a medical certifi 
cate was insisted upon before leave was granted. In a few factories workers 
could get leave only after completing one year’s service and in .some, the 
benefit was restricted to permanent workers. 

4.10.3. Casual Leave — The system of granting casual leave was preva- 
lent in 29.9 per cent, of the Agricultural Implements factories. As in the 
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tasc of sick leave, ilie beiielii of casual leave in these factories was, general- 
ly, restricted to only certain categories of employees like the clerical, pro- 
fessional and technical and other supervisory workers, but, in a few facto- 
ries permanent production workers were also entitled to it. 

The Survey indicates that of the units which were granting casual 
leave, in 62.4 per cent, the number of days allowed in a year was upto 15 
(lays; 9.7 per cent, allowed more than 15 days and in the remaining, i.e., 
(27.9 per cent.), there was no fixed period at alii Fiverywhere normal pay 
was paid for stich leave days. 

4.10.4. National and Frslival Holidays — The system of granting na- 
lioiial and/or festival holidays with pay was found to be wide-spread 
throughout the country. It is estimated that 90 per cent, of the Agricul- 
tural Implements fadories had the system of granting such leave. However, 
there was no uniformity in regard to the number of days alhnved. The 
general practice was to grant upto 10 holidays in a year. Of the factories 
gratiting such ludidays. 52 per cent, allowed upto 5 days; .‘54 per cent, allow- 
ed 6 to 10 days; 10 per cent, more than 10 days and the rest had no fixed 
system. 

Generally, all categories of workers were allowed these holidays although 
in a few units, monthly-rtiled stall enjoytxl more number of days as com- 
pared to other daily rated workers. The (pialifying (ondition for the grant 
of the n:ition:il and festival holidays with pay was that the worker must 
be present on the working day prior to the holiday and/or the working 
day succeeding the holiday. In certain cases, no conditions were prescribed 
and all workers who were on roll were allowed the benefit. 

4.10.5. Weekly-OlJ — All the factories throughout the country were 
found to be comply! tig with the provisions of the law in regard to grant 
of weekly-off to their employees. As regards the payment for such 'weekly- 
offs’. it was generally restricted to monthly-rated staff who had fixed pay for 
the month as a whole and not for the working days only, d'he categories 
of wtjrkers who generally enjoyed the above benefit were professional and 
tedinicaT personnel, clerical and related workers and monthly-rated pro- 
duction workers. Workers who were daily-rated whether permanent, tempo- 
rary or casual did nc^t get such benefits. 



CHAPTER V 


WELFARE AND AMENITIES 

Welfare activities undertaken by employers and various amenities pro- 
vided to workers fall under two distinct categories, viz., (a) Obligatory, i.e., 
those prescribed under the Factories Act, 1948 and (b) Voluntary, i.e., those 
which are not statutory, but are being provided by employers as a moral 
obligation or in a spirit of benevolence. Details collected during the Survey 
rehtting to both the types of facilities arc discussed in the following para- 
graphs; — 


5.1. Obligatory 

5.1.1. Drinking Water Facilities— M\ the Agricultural Implements fac- 
tories. large as well as small, surveyed in the countrv had provided drinking 
water facilities to their employees. 'Fherc was, however, considerable diver- 
sity in the type of arrangements made as w'ill be evident from Statement 5.1. 

In both small as well as large factories, the predominant facility for 
drinking w'ater was in the form of tube wells, or wells and taps. Only .S.7 
per cent, of the large factories had installed mechanical coolers. Nearly 59 
per cent, of tlie factories in the country reported that they made some 
arrangements for the supply of cool drinking water during summer months. 
Of these, except in a few units where these had mechanical coolers, in 
almost all the factories, the otily predominant arrangement for the supply 
of cool W’ater was earthen pitchers, 

5.1.2. Washing and Bathing Facilities — The .Sutvey results reveal that 
in the country as a whole, washing facilities existed only in t)().2 per cent, 
of the factories. The position w’as quite sati.sfactory in large establishments 
as over 9() per cent, of them had provided washing facilities. The corre.s- 
ponding percentage of such factories was only 55.5 among smaller establish- 
ments. I'lie Statement 5.2 gives details regarding the types of facilities 
which were found to be existing. 

Bathing facilities were available only in 22.2 per cent, of the Agricul- 
tural Implements factories in the country as a whole. There was practically 
no dill’crence as between the large and small factories in this respect. 
Wherever such facilities existed, these were generally satisfactory. 

5.1..‘’». Canteens — Under the Factories Act. 1948, it is not obligatory 
for every factory to provide canteens. Such an obligation is imposed only 
on those estal)li.shments which usually employ more than 2.50 workers. 
Since, as mentioned earlier, most of the Agricultural Implements factories 
arc small establishments employing less than 50 workers, it is e.stimated 
that only about 5 per cent, of the establishments in the uidustry were under 
obligation to provide canteens and these had complied with the law’. In 
addition to these, nearly 6 per cent, of the factories which were not legally 
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Statement 5.1. 

, . 4 j;„„ fn ihfi Tviie<; of Driukinn Water Facilities Provided (1960-61) 

Distribution of Agricultural Implements lactones Accordt g ,P 
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Distribution of Agricultural Implements Factories Accordmg to the Types of Washing Facilities ( 1960 - 61 ) 
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required to provide canteens had also done so. Details are given in the 
following Statement: — 

StA l EMENl’ .'i.S. 


Estimated Proportion of Agricultural Implements Factories Having 

Canteens (1960-61) 


Size Nil in her of 

far tones 

Percentage tif 
factories 
einjiloying 
more than 

250 workers 

percentage 
of factories 
out. of those 
ill column (ni) 
having 
cant ecus 

Percentage 
of factories 
empUiying 
250 or less 
workers but 
having 
canteens 

Percentage 
of factories 
providing 
oantoons 
(niider 
obligation 
or not) 

(i) (u) 

(m) 

(it.) 


(ft) 

Large faetorics . 82 

liu 

100 0 

7-3 

18-3 

Small factories . 229 

— 

— 

5-7 

5-7 

All factories , 311 

20 

100 0 

61 

00 


In the country as a whole, only 32 per cent, of the canteens were being 
run directly by the managements. The rest were run by contractors. The 
position was more or less the same in regard to canteens in the large and 
small factories, the corresponding percentages of canteens run department- 
ally being 20 and 46 respectively. 

Usually, canteens supplied only tea, coffee and snacks. It was estimated 
lhat in only 32 per cent, meals were also served. The general practice was 
to charge the market price for the items sold and such a system was found 
to be in vogue in .57 per cent, of the canteens. In altotit 32 per cent, of the 
canteens, articles were sold at subsidised rates and in the I'est items were 
sold on a ‘no profit no loss’ basis. 

Of the factories having canteens, only .54 per cent, had canteen manag- 
ing committees havitig representation of workers. These committees not 
only supervised the working of the canteens, but fixed the sale price of 
items also. In the rest, every thing was left to the contractors running the 
(anteens. 'fhe location of the canteens and hygienic conditions therein were 
gcnerallv found to be satisfactory. More than half of the canteens had 
drinking water within their own precincts. 

.5.1.4. Rest Shelters — Provision of ‘Rest Shelter’ is obligatory for those 
factories alone which ordinarily employ more than 150 workers and do not 
have canteens. 'I'he percentage of such Agricultural Implements factories 
in the country wa.s roughly 3. Only one-third of these factories had pro- 
vided rest shelters. In the remaining units, such places a$ verandahs or tree 
shades within the factory compound were being utilised by workers for 
taking rest, taking their lunch, etc. The defaulting employers, generally, 
(ontended that since workers were allow’ed to take their meals wherever they 
liked, no separate arrangement was considered by them to be necessary. 

5.1.5. Creche — .Since all the establishments surveyed, employed an in- 
significant number of women workers, the question of providing creche 
facilities did not arise. 
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Medical Facililies— Under the Factories Act, it is obligatory for 
all factories to maintain lirst-aid boxes at a prescribed scale containing the 
specihed contents. Almost all the factories were found to have maintained 
such Ijoxes. I'he percentage of defaulters is estimated to be only about 7. 
Fhc percentage of factories maintaining such boxes in large and small 
factories were 96 and 92 respectively. 'I he reason for not maintaining the 
first-aid boxes in the concerned large factories was that all the first-aid 
facilities were available in the Ambulance Rooms. 

'The law requires that such lirst-aid boxes must be under the charge 
of trained first-aiders but the Survey residts indicate that it was in only 
.‘52 per cent, of the factories (having first aid boxes) all such boxes were 
under the charge of trained first-aiders while in one per cent, of such units, 
some of the boxes alone were under the charge of trained first-aiders. In the 
rest, i.e., 67 per cent, of the factories, there were no trained first-aiders at all. 
As regards the contents of the first-aid boxes, it was fountl that the position 
was un.satisfactory as in per cent, of the Agricultural Implements facto 
ties, the contents were incomplete. 

'Fhose establishments which employ more than 500 workers are further 
required by the Factories Act to maintaiit ambulance rooms. The Survey 
results indicate that all such establishments had met their obligation in 
this regard. 

Besides the above arrangements, the managements of factories are not 
under any statutory obligation to provide any other medical facility; but 
it was noticed that a few units (f per rent.) maintained dispensaries for 
giving medical facilities to their employees. Nearly 25 per cent, of these 
fat lories had appointed part-time doctors. In the rest, the dispensaries 
were under the charge of other staff such as compounder, nurse, etc. 

I’he usual practice among the small establishments was to enter into 
a contract with local medical practitioners for rendering medical aid to 
their employees. Such a system existed in 28 per cent, of the .small estab- 
lishments. 

It was observed that in most of the units w'herc the system of employ 
ment of contract labour was in vogue, the medical facilities extended to 
other workers were not made available to the contract labour. Of the 
factories employing contract laboui and providing medical facilities, only 
half of the large-si/ie establishments and roughly one out of every four 
small establishments extended the benefit to workers employed through 
contractors. 'Fhus. in the country as a w'hole, in only about .^2 per cent, of 
such factories, the benefits were available to contract labour. 

5.1.7. Lockers — In the country as a whole, 4.8 per cent, of the Agricul- 
tural Implements factories provided lockers for the use of their workers. 
The proportion of such factories was higher in the case of larger establish- 
ments (1 1 per cent.) than among .smaller ones (‘5 per cent.). 

5.2. Non-Obligatory 

5.2.1. Rerrealioti Facilities — Very few Agricultural Implements facto- 
ries in the country .seem to have realised the importance of the recreation- 
al facilities for their employees. Only in about 5 per cent, of the units, 
arrangements had been made for in-door and/or out-door games and most 
of these factories also arranged cei tain cultural progrjyjimes, generally, on 
such occasions as Ayudha Puja, Republic Day, Independence day, etc. 
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Some of the factories (14 per cent.) were found to be arranging programmes 
on festival occasions. 

In roughly 7!i per cent, of the factories where such facilities existed, the 
cost of the above activities was being met entirely by the managements, in 
1.5 per cent, jointly l)y the managements atid workers, in .5 per cent, entirely 
by workers and in the remaining .5 per cent, entirely from the welfare fund 
of the factories. 4'here was no welfare fund i>i the small factories. In nearly 
S4 per cent, of tliese units, the activities were financed entirely by the 
managements and in the rest (Ifi per cent.) jointly by managements and 
workers. As regards the large factories, the position was as follows: in 57 
per cent, of the cases entirely liy managements, and in the rest of the cases 
(4;? per cent.) was ecjually met (1) jointly by managements and workers. (2) 
entirely by workers and (‘’>) entirely from the welfare ftind. 

5..S. f'diiralionnl Facililies 

Even though provision of educational facilities is not a statutory obli- 
gation on managements, nearly .‘1 per rent, of the Agricultural Implements 
factories in the cotmtry were running srhools for the benefit of children of 
their employees. In one case, eduration upto degree standard was provided 
in the institution run by the management. No fee was charged in these insti- 
tutions and occasionally books were supplied free to very poor and bright 
students. 

5.4. Ollier Facililies 

5.4.1. drain Sliofis — .Arrangements for the sale of foo<l grains existed 
only in one per cetit. of the Agriculturtd Implements factories which, in- 
variably, were found to he large establishments. The fo<xl grains in these 
factories were sold at the market rates only. 

5.4.2. (jo-opetalive Societies — The findings of the .Survey reveal that 
in nearly one per cent, of the factories, there were credit co-operative 
societies while another 2 per cent, had only co-operative stores. Financial 
aid from the management was reported to be available for the co-operative 
cretlit society only. All these co-operative societies were found to be exist- 
ing only in large units. 

The function of r redit societies was to inculcate thrift and to give 
advance to needy members. Clo-operative stores, u.sually, sold food grains, 
cloth and other items to their members on ca.sh as well as credit. The 
extent of credit varied from unit to unit. In some units, it ranged from .50 
per cent, of the basic wages to 70 per cent, of the total earnings of workers: 
in others, a certain percentage of the share value was adopted as a critarian 
for deciding the extent of credit to the individuals. No other co-operative 
so( iety such as housing society was reported to be existing in this industry. 

None of the establishments had provided any transport facility to their 
workers for going to their work places from their residence and back. 
However, in one of the small cstabli.shmcnts, tran.sport allowance was being 
paid to the employees. 

5.5. Housing 

It is estimated that in the country as a whole, 28 per cent, of the Agri- 
cultural Implements factories had provided housing accommodation to their 
employees. Details regarding the houses provided, extent of accommodation, 
rent charged, etc., arc given in the following Statement. 
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It will be seen that the percentage of factories providing housing 
facililies was the same in l)oth the large as well as small factories. Mere 
percentage of factories providing hou.ses docs not give a complete picture 
unless a study is made of the extent of the provision of acconmiodation to 
workers. Data collet lcd during the course of the .Survey reveal that in the 
country as a whole, only 3 per cent, of workers employed in the industry 
were allotted residential accommodation by rtie employers. 

It W’as noticed during the course of the .Survey that categories of 
workers to w’hom the managements allotted houses varied as between the 
dilferent units. 'Faking into account only the factories W’hich provided hous- 
ing accommodation to their workers, it was found that nearly 25 per cent, 
of the factories provided houses only to the production workers. Details 
regarding the percentage of units providing housing accommodation to the 
dilferent categories of employees are given in .Statement 5.5. 

S r.^ l EMENT 5.5. 

Fere enlagt' of Factories Providing Housing Accomniodation to Different 

Categories of IVorkers in 19(»0-(»1 


Size Esliiuatf'd EHiimatod E«timated EKtiinalod percentage of factoriea 

number of percentage iXT<*cidage where houses were allotted to 


workers as of workers of facto- ^ k.. 
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20 
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13 0 
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i;m 

OU-9 

factories 

Small 

5, 1 50 

4-4 

28-0 

2y-7 

2U-3 


500 

factories 

All 

10,397 

31 

28 0 

25-3 

18-4 

3-4 

52-9 


factories 


♦ Relates to persons covered under the Factories Act. 

5.5.1. Rent — ^The results of the Survey reveal that in the country as a 
whole, 78.2 per cent, of the Agricidlural Implements factories which had 
provided housing acconmiodation did not charge any rent at all from their 
employees. 'I he percentage of units chaiging no rent at all was quite high 
(89.1 per cent.) in case of small units while it was only 47.8 among the 
concerned large units. 

'Fhe amount of rent charged for the houses provided by the manage- 
ments, naturally, varied from unit to unit depending upon the nature of 
the accommodation provided. In only a few cases, it was chat;ged as a per- 
centage of basic pay of the employees. But, the usual practice was to charge 
rent at a flat rate which varied from Rs. 2.50 to Rs. 10.00 per month. 



CHAPTER VI 
SOCIAL SECURITY 

When ihc Labour Investigation Committee conducted the Survey in 
I'.M'l-'tf), workers employed in the Agricultural Implements Industry, like 
other industrial employees in the country, had security only against acci- 
dents Ijy virtue of the provisions of the Workmen’s Onnpensation Act, 
l!)2!k I herc were, in addition State laws regarding maternity benefits for 
women workers, but the employment of women in this industry is so negli- 
gible that maternity benefit, as a measure of social security, has no signi- 
ficance as far as the workers employed in this industry ate concerned. With 
the enactment of Employees' State Insurance Act, 1948 and the Employees' 
Provident Fund Act. I9r>2. tlte workers in the industry enjoy a fair measure 
of social .security. 

(i.l. Prmiident Fund 

rite Provident Fund scheme was introduced in the Agricultural Imple- 
ments Industry as a part of the General Engineering Industry which hap- 
pened to be one of the (» industries selected for the introduction of the 
stheme at the first stage itself, i.e., in November 19.'il. 

It is estimated that during the period of the Survey, i.e., 1 9(50-61, nearlv 
.4.4 per cent, of the Agricultural Implements factories in the country had 
provident fund schemes. Fhe data collected dtiring the Sui vey reveal that 
the provident fund was introduced in most of the units after the promulga- 
tion of the Employees’ Provident Fund Ordinance. Fhe following State- 
ment gives details of the proportion of units having provident fund scheme, 
etc. : — 


S r.\ I KMEN I 0. 1 

Pi<>l)orlio)i of Factories Hnvinjf Provident Fund in Agricultural Imfilenients 

Industry During 19(50-61 
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It will be seen that (57 per cent, of the Agricultural Implements facto- 
ries did not have any provident fund scheme at all, primarily because these 
were not under statutory obligation. The Employees’ Provident Fund Act, 
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as in force at the tiinc of the Survey, applied to factories having 50 or 
more workers but with elfett from 31st December, 1900, it applied to facto- 
ries employing 20 or more workers. Since the majority of the Agricultural 
Implements factories had employment of less than 30 workers, it is not 
surprising that nearly two-third of the factories were not covered by the 
provisions of the Employees’ Ihovident Fund Act. As regards the category 
of workers covered. cc)nditions for membership, etc., arc concerned, they 
were more or less the same as prescril>e<l under the Employees’ Provident 
Fund Scheme. It is estimated that nearly 37 per cent, of the workers 
employed in the industry in December, 1959 were members of provident 
fund scheme. 'The proportion of workers enjoying the provident fund faci- 
lities was very low vi/., (i.C) per cent, in the small factories as against .50.9 
per cent, in the large factories. Fhe chief reason contributing to the verv 
low percentage of workers co\ered under the provident fund scheme in the 
small factories seems to be ihc fact that most of the factories were small, not 
employing the required number to come within the purview of the 
Employ'ces’ Provident Fund Act, 1952. 

().2. Pension 

With the exception of a few tlovernmcnl-owncd factories in U.P. anti 
Andhra Pradesh, no factory was found Jo be having any regular or ad-hoc 
scheme for paying pension to iheir employees. 

t).3. Gratuity 

'I’hc Jesuits of the Suivey ie\eal that jiie system of payment of graluitv 
was found to be in vogue in 7 per cent, of the .\gricultural Implements 
factories in the country as a whole. Only half of these had regular schemes 
with definite rules. In the rest, only ad-hoc payments were made at the clis- 
(tetion of the managements. Fhe following .Statement gives details of the 
percentage of factories having gtaJuity schetnes, etc.: — 

Sr.VIK.MENI (>.2. 

Profxn lion of nil iiral lnif)leinetils Fat lories Ihn>in^ Gratuity Scheme 

in UIWMH 


Sizo 

XuiiiIkt 

of 

f'jM’l opics 

IFtivoii*? 

Ciratuily 

►Schemes 

K'^timaled |K*reeii(a^e. of fneton'es 

Where cratuil y was heiuf^ paid in 

1 h(* ease of 

Diulli 

lletiroiiKait Hesigna- 
t ion 

Termina- 
t ion of 
Nerviee 

(») 

(»■/) 

(Hi) 

(iv) 

('’) (I'i) 

{rii) 

Larfft"- t'ai iorii b 

8J 

11*0 

lotto 

««-7 — 

— 

Siiiall fact<»riL\s 


5-7 

100 0 

100-0 46-2 

4G‘2 

All factories 

3J1 

7- 1 

lOtt-O 

8«-4 27-3 

:’7-3 


Notk — ill coliimiii^ {ir) to (rii) aiv pen'onta^^os (o total faotorii\s as ^ivoii in (*ol. {iti). 

Since in half the concerned establishments payment was entirely at 
the discretion of the management and there were no set rules, the benefit 
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was rcstriclcd in scope, in the factorie.s having regular schemes, those 
employees whose employment was of temporary or casual nature or who 
were apprentices, were not covered. In a few cases, daily rated workers 
weie also excluded. 

"I'he conditions attached for the eligibility to the payment of gratuity, 
w'ere, usually, the completion of certain number of years which varied as 
betw’een the different factories; but, generally, it ranged from 2 to 7 years. 
'The rate of payment also varied from unit to unit and in many cases, it 
was entirely at the discretion of the employers. In some units where there 
were regular schemes, the rate varied from 15 days’ to one month’s basic 
wages depending upon the number of years of completed service. The 
number of cases where the gratuity was paid during the Survey period was, 
however, very insignificant. 

0.4. Health Insurance Scheme 

In areas where the Employees’ State Insurance Act was in force, work- 
ers employed in the ^Vgricidtural Implements Industry, like other industrial 
workers in the country, w'erc enjoying the cash as well as medical benefits 
in cases of sickness, maternity or industrial accidents. Since the benefits arc 
available to the industrial workers in specified areas, no separate statistics 
indicating the extent of benefit enjoyed by workers employed in the Agri 
cultural Implements factories arc available. In (he following paragrapln 
general information is given regarding the position in establishments funt 
tioning in non-implemcntcd areas. 

(i.5. Maternity Benefit 

Only an insignificant number of Agricultural Implements factoric; 
were reported to lie employing woman. In fact, the Survey results revea 
that during the year 19.5<.>, not a single case for payment of maternity wa: 
reported. 

().(>. Occupational Disease 

None of the sampled establishments icported any occupational disease 
in the industry. 

f>.7. Workmen’s Competisaliun 

As in many of the sampled units the Employees’ .State Insurance faci 
litics exi.st, workmen’s compensation was payable to workers by the E.S.I 
Corporation and as such, full details regarding the number and nature o 
accidents were not available in all the units. 



CHAPTER VII 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

7.1. Industrial Disputes 

Data pertaining to industrial disputes i.e., their number and the conse- 
quent loss of man-days are available for the Engineering Industry as a 
whole and not separately for the Agricultural Implements Industry which 
foitns a part of it. Consequently, it is not possible to make any comments 
on the state of industrial relations. However, information was collected on 
various subjects connected with industrial relations and these are discussed 
in the following paragraphs: 

7.2. Trade Unionism 

Information collected during the course of the Survey indicate that 
Trade Unions were existing in roughly 49 per cent, of the Agricultural 
Implements factories in the country. As is usually the case, the proportion 
of factories where workers were organized into unions was much higher in 
large factories (76 per cent.) than in small ones (39 per cent.). The following 
Statement gives details regarding the Trade Unions, their membership, 
etc. : — 


Statement 7.1. 

Percentage of Factories Where Workers Were Members of Trade Unions 

etc. 


Percent age Estimated Estimated Percentage 
of factories total. No. percentage of factories 
Siste Number of where workers of workers of workers having and 

factorie.s were members employed in who were recognising 
of Trade the industry members of Trade 
Unions as on Trade Unions Unions 

31-12-59* as on 

31-12-59 


(»•) 

(u) 

{Hi) 

(iv) 

(«-) 

(»»■) 

Large factories 

82 

75-6 

1,12,41 

55*1 

37-1 

Small factories 

229 

38*9 

i5,156 

18*0 

6*7 

All factories 

311 

48*6 

16,397 

43*1 

19*2 


♦Relates to persons covered under the Factories Act. 

It will be seen that 43 per cent, of the workers employed in the in- 
dustry were members of trade unions. In the matter of recognition of trade 
unions, even though in 49 per cent, of the factories there were trade unions, 
not all of them accorded recognition to the various unions. The percentage 
of factories from among those which had trade unions according recogni- 
tion was only 19 in the country as a whole. In the case of large establish- 
ments, the position was much better as nearly 37 per cent, of the factories 
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accorded recognition to their unions. The main reasons generally adduced 
by the managements for not recognising the unions were as follows : — 

(1) The unions were formed only recently and the managements did 
not know much about their activities; 

(2) trade unions functioning in the units were not representative 
as majority of the workers were not members; 

(3) trade unions, instead of promoting harmoneous relations, create 
frictions between the managements and workers; 

(4) the managements did not approve of the activities of the unions; 
and 

(.5) there was no special advantage in recognising the union as the 
work could be carried on without it. 

The trade unions in the industry were found to be mostly engaged in 
securing claims of the workers under the various Labour Laws. Some of 
the unions claimed that they were giving financial relief also to the dis- 
tressed members; but, usually, they had no fixed rules and hence, precise 
details cannot be given. Exact details are available in respect of only one 
union. This union was reported to be paying 40 per cent, of the wages tc 
those member-workers who were retrenched. This payment was continued 
till such time as the cases were settled between the management and the 
union. The following Statement gives details of the activities of the trade 
unions apart from securing claims under the various Labour Laws; — 

SlATEMENT 7.2. 

Proportion of Unions According to Other Actixnties 


Kstimatocl percentage of unions providing 
r ^ 

Size 

Adult Welfare Recreation Relief to 

education facilities facilities d alresfcied 

members 


(*•) 




(«) 

(Hi) 

(iv) 

(v) 

Large factories 

. 

. 

. 

— 

14-6 

3-7 

31*7 

Small fact ories . 

• 

• 

• 

7-6 

— 

7*6 

141 

All factories 

• 

• 

• 

4-0 

6*9 

5-8 

22-4 


7.3. Agreements 

During the course of the Survey, information relating to agreements 
arrived at between employers and workers since 1956 on important items 
such as revision of wages, payment of bonus, gratuity and other matters 
affecting the service conditions of workers, was collected. It is estimated thai 
in the country as a whole, such agreements existed in 9 per cent, of the 
Agricultural Implements factories. In fact, no small factory reported an) 
such agreements while 35 per cent, of the large factories had collectivt 
agreements. Agreements generally related to items such as increase in wages 
dearness allowance, holidays with pay, le^ye, bonus, permanency, etc. 
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7.4. Standing Orders 

Under the Industrial Einployuient (Standing Orders) Act, ly-lb, tram- 
ing of standing orders is obligatory for only those establishments which 
employ 100 or more workers; but, power has been conferred upon State 
Governments to extend the provision to cstablishnicnts employing lesser 
luunber of workers. In some of the State Acts, e.g.. The Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act, standing orders arc required to be framed by all the factories 
covered by the Act. The results of the Survey indicate that 16 per cent, of 
the Agricultural Implements factories in the country as a whole had framed 
standing orders. Details are given in the following Statement: — 

Sl’ATEMENf 7.3. 


Standing Orders in the Agiiculinral hnlAenients Factories, 1960-61 


iSize 

Number 

of 

factories 


Kstimated percentage of factories* 




f ■ 

Having 

standing 

orders 

> 

\^'hcrc standing orders had been framed 


r 

Only for 
production 
workers 

Only for 
clerical 
staff 

Only for 
watch & 
ward 

All 

combined 

(»•) 

(it) 

(in) 

(iv) 

(v) 

(vi) 

• («»0 

Large factories 

82 

53*7 

13*6 

— 

— 

86*4 

Small factories 

229 

2'6 

— 

— 

— 

100-0 

All factories 

. 311 

161 

12-0 

— 

— 

88-0 


♦Percentages are in relation to number of factories having standing orders. 


The low percentage of factories having standing orders is obviously due 
to the predominance of small-size establishments. Of the factories which 
had framed standing orders, in 88 per cent, these were common standing 
orders: in the rest, the standing orders covered only production workers. 
Almost all the units had certified standing orders. 

7.5. Labour and Welfare Officer 

The appointment of Labour and Welfare Otricer has been made a statu- 
tory obligation for factories employing over 500 workers. The Agricultural 
Implements Industry, being a small industry, does not have many factories 
which employ more than 500 workers. It is, therefore, not surprising if the 
Survey results indicate that in all, there were only 2 per cent, of the facto- 
ries in the industry as a whole Avhich were under a statutory obligation to 
have Labour/ Welfare Officer. All of them had Labour /Welfare Officers and 
these were invariably large factories. Usually, the Labour/Welfare Officers 
stated that tlieir duties were the same as prescribed in the rules framed by 
the State Governments under the Factories Act. However, the main func- 
tions of these officers were found to be to attend to matters such as griev- 
ances of workers and advising the managements in regard to matters con- 
nected with the compliance with the provisions of the various Labour Laws 
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7.6. Works and Joint Committees 

Under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, it is necessary for all estab- 
lishments employing 100 or more workers to form works or joint com- 
mittees. Data collected during the course of the Survey show that even 
though 10.3 per cent, of the factories were employing 100 or more workers 
in the country as a whole, only 6.8 per cent, had works committees. A few 
factories which did not employ 100 or more workers at the time of the 
Survey, were also found to be having works committees. If these are also 
taken into account the percentage of factories having such committees was 
7.4. 


The main reasons given by the managements which employed 100 or 
more workers, but did not constitute Works or Joint Committees were, 
generally, as follows: — 

(1) The factory has been established only recently and as such, no 
committee was constituted; 

(2) Workers have not pressed for such a Committee; 

(3) No directive has been received from the State authorities; and 

(4) Managements negotiate directly with the workers and hence, 
the constitution of the Committee was not felt necessary. 

Trade Unions, in a few cases, stated that the managements were not 
forthcoming to form Works or Joint Committees. In almost all the factories 
where Works or Joint Committees existed, equal number of representatives 
(ranging from 3 to 6) of employers and workers were members of the 
Committees. A study of the records of the factories having Works or Joint 
Committees showed that 26 per cent, had held 6 to 9 meetings, an equal 
number 3 to 6 meetings and 13 per cent. 12 meetings (i.e., at the rate of 
one each month) during the year 1959. In the remaining no records relat- 
ing to items discussed were available. 

Items discussed, naturally, varied from unit to unit, but, broadly 
speaking, these related to fixation of work, loads, recreation and welfare 
facilities, grievance procedure, introduction of piece-rate systems, etc. As 
regards implementation of the decision of the Works or Joint Committees, 
these were, generally implemented by the managements although in a few 
cases, some delay was reported. In most of the establishments, where Works 
or Joint Committees had been constituted, these were found to be function- 
ing satisfactorily. In only 37.5 per cent, of the concerned units, however, 
these were reported to be not functioning properly. Conflicting reasons were 
given by the managements and Trade Unions and both accused one another 
of taking no interest at all in the work of the Committee. A similar reason 
was given by the two parties in the units where such Committees had not 
been constituted at all. 

7.7. Other Committees 

Besides Works or Joint Committees there were hardly any other Com- 
mittees for the promotion of safety, production, welfare, etc., in evidence 
in the industry. From the data collected during the .Survey, it is estimated 
that in the country as a whole, 1 per cent, of the Agricultural Implements 
factories had Production Committees; 2 per cent, had safety Committees 
and 1 per cent, had General Committees. All these concerned factories 
were large establisments. The functions of the Production and Safety 
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Committees related to maintaining production and attend to matters re- 
lating to safety of the workers respectively while the General Committees 
were reported to be attending to matters connected with the grievances of 
workers, their difficulties and promotion of welfare measures, etc. 

7.8. Grievance Procedure 

Except in the units where standing orders were framed, there was no 
definite procedure for the redressal of the grievances of the workers. In 
actual practice, the grievances were initially attended to by section-in- 
charges. If not settled at their level, the matter was referred to the manager 
or the proprietor, as the case may be. In most cases, the decisions of the 
managers or proprietors were always final. 

In factories where there were no standing orders, the most common 
procedure was that the workers took their oral complaints directly to the 
managers or proprietors who decided the cases on the spot. No appeal lay 
over the decisions of the proprietors or managers at the unit level. Even 
in units where there were standing orders, no definite procedure as to the 
time-limit within which the complaints have to be decided at various 
levels, time for appeal, etc., was found to be followed. 



CHAPTER Vlli 
LABOUR COST 

Information pertaining to labour cost was collected during the 
course of the Survey, in respect of the employees covered under the 
Factories Act, and receiving less than Rs. 400 p.ni.* as wages. The 
enquiry pertaining to labour cost was modelled on the lines of the 
study of labour costs in the European Industry, made by the Inter- 
national Labour Office in 19r)(), with such modifications as were con- 
sidered necessary in the light of conditions in India. For instance, in 
view of the fact that in India, wages are paid on the basis of ‘days’ 
instead of ‘hours’ as in European countries, the data were collected for 
the man-days and not man-hours. Similarly, it was found in the course 
of the pilot enquiry that most of the factories did not maintain any 
separate records of premium payments made for leave or holidays or 
payments for days not worked and, hence, these were dropped as separate 
items and included under ‘basic wages’. Certain additions were made in 
the list either on the basis of the decisions of the Study Group referred 
to above or with a view to eliciting separate information on some of the 
items on which employers have to incur expenses under labour laws in 
force in the country e.g., lay-oH, retrenchment, etc. 

The Survey was launched late in December lO')!) and ended in June 
1961. In order to ensure uniformity and maintain comparability of the 
data, the field staff were asked to collect information as far as possible 
for the year 1959. However, in view of the fact that financial years of 
the establishments do not coincide with calendar year and also differ 
from unit to unit and area to area, it was considered desirable and more 
rational that, wherever records were not maintained for the calendar year 
or it was found difficult to cull out the information for the peritxl, 
the field stall should collect data for the latest period of 12 months for 
which information was available subject to the condition that data so 
collected should, as far as practicable cover a major part of the year 
19.59. The data available show that by and large, it was po.ssible to collect 
information for the year 1959. 

It may be mentioned here that with a view to forming a better 
estimate of labour cost, salaries and allowances, etc., of tho.se persons who 
were employed in connection with any welfare item, amenities, etc., even 
though they were covered under the F'actories Act and were receiving 
less than Rs. 400 per month, were not included in the general heacl 
“Wages”. Similarly the man-days of such |>ersons were also excluded. 
Expenses incurred in connection with such persons were recorded against 
the item for which they were employed. 

8.1. Labour Cost Per Man-day Worked 

The estimated labour cost per man-day worked in the country as a 
whole works out to Rs. 3.93 in the Agricultural Implements factories 

This was in pursuaaco of the decision taken by the Study Group on ' Wage C<>sfc 
appointed by the Ministry of Labour and Employment in 1059. 
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uiiiig me year lyay. me toilowing statement gives the details: — 

Statement 8.1 

Labour Cost Per Man-day Worked in Agricultural Implements Factories in 1959 
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Wages — This component comprised basic wages, dearness allowance, 
incentive and production bonus and attendance bonus. Since most of the 
establishments did not maintain separate records of payments made for 
days worked and for leave and holiday periods, the amount of ‘wages’ 
included sums paid for the days worked as well as for the days not worked, 
but paid. 

It will be seen from Statement 8.2 that ‘wages’ accounted for 84.2 per 
cent, of the total labour cost per man-day. Its proportion was higher (92 
per cent.) in small factories than in larger ones (81 per cent.). The following 
Statement gives the break-up of wages-cost by sub-components: — 

Statement 8.3 

Break-up of Wage Cost Per Man-day by Sub-Components 

(In Rupees) 


Size 





Basic 

Wages 

and 

Dearness 

Allowance 

Incentive Attendance 
Bonus Bonus 

Total 

(<:) 





(it) 

(tit) 

(it)) 

(V) 

Large factories 

• 


• 

• 

3*20 

(98-8) 

0 03 
(0-$() 

001 

(0-3) 

3-24 

(lOO-O) 

Small factorioH 

• 

• 

* 

• 

3-48 

(100-0) 

— 

— 

3-48 

(100*0) 

All factories 


• 

• 


3-28 

(99-1) 

002 

(0-6) 

001 

(0-3) 

3-31 

(100-0) 


It is evident from the figures given above that under the group 
‘Wages’ Basic Wage and Dearness Allowance alone accounted for 99 per 
cent, of the total while the other items such as Incentive/ Production Bonus 
and Attendance Bonus together accounted for only about one per cent, of 
the total ‘Wages’. 

8.3. Premium Pay for Overtime and Late Shifts 

Under this group, only premium part of the payments made for 
overtime or late-shift workings were recorded. That is, if workers were 
paid one and a half times their normal rates of wages for working late 
hours, only extra amount paid to them, i.e., one half in this case was 
recorded. From the figures given in Statement 8.2, it will be seen that 
the cost under this item accounts for only 0.5 per cent, of the total labour 
cost per man-day. 

8.4. Bonuses 

Next to Wages, Bonuses constituted an imjmrtant element of the 
labour cost in the industry. The items included under this group are 
festival bonus, year-end bonus, profit sharing and similar other bonuses 
paid to the employees. This group, as will be seen from Statement 8.2, 
accounted for 4.8 per cent, of the total labour cost per man-day worked. 
Break-up of the bonuses into items indicates that out of Re. 0.19 which 
was the cost per man-day against this group, year-end bonus alone 
accounted for Re. 0.18 or 94.7 per cent, and the remainder Re. 0.01 (5.3 per 
cent.) related to festival bonus. 




Statement 8.4 

Estimated Cost of Social Security Contributions Pi 
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8.5. Other Cash Payments 

This gioup accounted for Re. 0.01 or 0.3 per cent, of the total cost 
per man-day. The main items (to which the expenses related) were travelling 
allowance and some ad-hoc or ex-gratia payments made to workers. In large 
factories, the cost per man-day on this group was negligible; but, in 
small factories it accounted for 0.8 per cent. 

8.6. Payments in Kind 

This component accounted for only 0.3 per cent, of the total 
labour cost per man-day worked. In small factories, no expenses were 
reported on this item; but in large factories the cost per man-day worked 
out to 0.2 per cent, of the total cost per man-day. Payments in kind 
related to tea, Coffee, etc., given to the workers during night shift or for 
late-shifts, and sweets, lunch, given on festivals, etc. 

8.7. Social Security 

Expenses incurred by the employers on this group worked out to 
Re. 0.16 and accounted for per cent, of the total labour cost per man- 
day worked. Information in respect of this element of labour cost was 
collected under two heads: (a) obligatory i.e., those expenses which the 
employers were required to incur in compliance with certain labour 
laws and (b) non-obligatory, i.e., those social security contributions 
which the employers were making on a voluntary basis without any 
legal compulsion. Statement 8.4 gives the estimated cost of social security 
contributions under each item for which information was collected: 

Among the Social Security Contributions, only two items figured 
prominently and these are provident fund and Employees’ State In- 
surance contribution, their respective percentages to total labour cost of 
the group being 73 and 27. In the country as a whole, the expenses on 
account of Social Security Contributions for the employers of the 
industry worked out to Re. 0.16 or 4 per cent, of the total labour cost per 
man-day. In small factories, the percentage was only 1.6 as against 4.8 
for the large factories. 

8.8. Subsidies 

Under this head, data were collected in respect of expenditure in- 
curred by employers on providing various types of facilities and services 
for workers and other members of their families. The facilities listed 
were: medical and health care, canteens, restaurant and other food 
services, company housing, building fund, credit unions and other 
financial aid services, creches, educational services, cultural services (e.g., 
library, reading rooms, etc.), recreational services (i.e., clubs, theatres, 
cinemas, etc.), transport, sanitation (at-work-places), drinking water 
facilities, vacation homes, etc. The amounts recorded were net payments by 
the employers including depreciation, but not capital expenditure. In the 
course of the Pilot Survey, it was found that in most of the cases, em- 
ployers either did not maintain any records separately for the above- 
mentioned items or expenses related npt only to the persons falling within 
the scope of the Suidy but also to others. Consequently, the field staff 
were asked to obtain estimates from employers wherever separate statistics 
were not available. In case any expenses were incurred on workers cover- 
ed by the Study as well as other employees, the amount was estimated for 

^ Relates to obligatory as well as non-obligatory social security items. 
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workers covered by the Study on the basis of the proportion they formed 
to the total employees concerned. Statement 8.5 gives the cost of subsidies 
per man-day worked in the Agricultural Implements factories. 

8.9. Other Payments Related to Labour Cost 

Under this group, expenses incurred by the employers on items such 
as cost of recruitment, vacation home, recruitments examinations, etc., 
apprenticeship and training facilities and on the job of medical services 
(e.g., first-aid equipment, ambulance rootiis) were included. 

This group accounted for Re. 0.18 or 4.6 per cent, of the total labour 
cost per man-day worked in the country as a whole. The Survey results 
indicate that only two items of expenses prominently figured in this group 
and these related to (1^ apprenticeship and training facilities and (2) on 
the job of medical services. 

In large establishments, the percentage of expenses on these two items 
to total labour cost per man-day accounted for 6.3 as against only 0.3. in the 
case of small factories. 



CHAPTER IX 

SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 

The Agricultural Implements Industry as it exists at present in the 
country consists of three distinct sectors i.e., (i) artisan units, (ii) fabri- 
cators and (iii) foundries and is scattered throughout the country. Most of 
the establishments are on a small scale basis and located in rural areas. 
Large scale establishments are of relatively recent origin. Thousands of 
carpenters and blacksmiths who work in the rural areas and cater to the 
needs of agriculturists constitute the backbone of the industry. However, 
in the absence of any list of establishments where they work, the present 
Survey was confined to establishments registered under the Factories Act, 
1948. 

The available statistics show that there has been a more or less 
steady expansion of the industry since 1953. As against 220 registered 
factories with an average daily employment of 7,590 in 1953 there were 
393 factories in 1959 with an average daily employment of 14,575 record- 
ing an increase of 79 per cent, in the number of factories and 92 per cent, 
in employment. In the course of the Survey data relating to composition 
of the working force in the industry was collected for a fixed date i.e., 
31st December, 1959 from the sampled units. On the basis of the statistics 
collected it is estimated that on this date 16,751 workers were on the 
rolls of Agricultural Implements factories. More than 86 per cent, of the 
employees were “Production and Related Workers (including Super- 
visory)’’, and the remaining were (1) Clerical and Related Personnel (in- 
cluding Supervisory) (5.5 per cent.), (2) Watch and Ward and Other Ser- 
vices (4.6 per cent.), (3) Professional, Technical and Related Personnel 
(2.3 per cent.) and (4) Administrative, Executive, and Managerial person- 
nel (1.2 per cent.). 

The findings of the Survey reveal that almost the entire working 
force consisted of men. Child labour was found to be totally absent and 
the number of women was almost negligible. 

In spite of the fact that nearly 24 per cent, of the factories employed 
workers through contractors the percentage of such workers was only 5 
in the entire industry'. The system of engaging contract labour was more 
common in Punjab than in any other State. Contract labour was employed 
only for some limited items of work such as moulding and casting. The 
proportion of contract labour was higher in smaller factories than in 
larger ones. 

Though both the systems of payment were prevalent in the industry 
the predominant system was payment by time. About 83 per cent, of em- 
ployees were time-rated and the rest were piece-rated. Data pertaining to 
employment status of ‘production workers’ directly employed collected in 
the course of the Survey reveal that 49 per cent, of these workers were 
permanent and the rest non-permanent, i.e., probationers (6.2 per cent.), 
temporary (28.2 per cent.^. casual (6.0 per cent.) and apprentices (10.5 per 
cent.). The system of employing hadlis was not in vogue in any of the 
sampled units. 
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It is estimated that 40 per cent, of directly employed production 
workers had less than 1 year’s service to their credit on 31st December, 
1959 and 32 per cent, had one or more but less than 5 years’ service to 
their credit. Only 12.5 per cent, of workers had been in continuous .service 
for 10 or more years. ’J'he proportion of workers with short length of ser- 
vice was much higher in smaller factories. To a certain extent short length 
of service of workers in the industry coidd be due to recent origin of many 
establishments but certain other factors were also found to be influencing 
it e.g., seasonal nature of work, uncertainties about supply of raw materials, 
lack of standardisation of wages, etc. 

Data pertaining to labour turnover of directly employed production 
workers (excluding badli and casual) show that the average accession and 
separation rate in the industry during 1959 was 9 per cent, and 8 per cent, 
respectively. The labour force was fairly stable in large factories but not 
so in smaller ones. The annual accession and separation rates in .small 
factories were 17.2 per cent, and 15.7 per cent, respectively i.e., nearly 
three times higher than in large factories. 

Information on absenteeism was collected for the same group of 
workers as for labour turnover. The statistics show that the rate of absentee- 
ism in the industry as a whole was 10.9 per cent, during 1959. The rate 
was the highest in April (14.2 per cent.) and the lowest in December (8.5 
per cent.). 

The usual practice followed by the majority of the Agricultural Imple- 
ments factories was to recruit workers directly at the factory gate. The 
system of providing ‘training and apprenticeship’ was in vogue in 26.4 per 
cent, of the factories in the industry. Only a few large units had some 
regular scheme and in all others training was imparted only on an ad-hoc 
basis. 

Except for Punjab, where minimum wages had been fixed under the 
Minimum Wages Act, 1948, everywhere wage rates and other emoluments 
were based on isolated negotiations between the individual employers and 
workers and in a few cases, on collective agreements or conciliation 
awards. Data collected on wage revision during the period 1956 — 60 indi- 
cate that there was no wage revision at all in 80.4 per cent, of the Agri- 
cultural Implements factories and in the remaining 19.6 per cent, wage 
revisions had been effected either due to voluntary decisions of the em- 
ployers as a result of conciliation proceedings or collective agreements 
between employers and workers, etc. 

The average daily earnings of a worker in the Agricultural Imple- 
ments factories in the country was Rs. 3.41 in December, 1959. Similar 
figure for the group “Production and Related Workers’’ was Rs. 3.17. The 
average daily earnings of lowest paid workers were Rs. 1.73 in the case of 
those employed direct and Rs. 2.18 in the case of those engaged through 
contractors. The disparity was mostly due to the dilTercnces in the nature 
of work done by the two groups. Data collected on the earnings of clerical 
stair and watch and ward anci other services indicate that on an average 
clerical and related workers including supervisory earned Rs. 4.99 a day, 
while those in the group ‘watch and ward and other services’ earned 
Rs. 2.13 per day. 

Basic earnings, i.e., basic wage and dearness allowance, constituted 
almost the entire earnings of workers and accounted for 97.7 per cent, pf 
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the total. The system of paying a separate dearness allowance, it is esti- 
mated, existed in only 14.5 per cent, of the factories most of whom were 
large factories. Of those paying dearness allowance in only about (>ne- 
fourth it was paid to all employees and in about 13 per cent, the amount 
was linked to consumer price index numbers. Very few factories paid any 
other allowances. 

The system of paying year-end or festival bonus was <|uite popular and 
it existed in nearly 28 per cent, of factories at the time of the Survey. Only 
in 35 per cent, of these factories bonus was being paid on the basis of 
agreements reached between workers and managements either through 
direct negotiations or in the course of conciliation proceedings. Else- 
where it was being paid at the discretion of the managements. 

The system of imposing fines or making deductions for damages, etc., 
was not very much in vogue in the industry. 

The information collected during the Survey indicates that all tJie 
establishments were respecting the law in the matter of hours of work, 
spread over and rest intervals. One-shift system predominated in the in- 
dustry and was in vogue in nearly 90 per cent, of the factories. The 
factories reporting night shift accounted for only 3.9 per cent. The hours 
of work during night shifts were less than 6 in half the number of factories 
working night shift and in the rest they ranged bclw'cen 7 and 8. In most 
of the factories night shift workers were being given free tea. There was a 
regular system of changeover of workers from one shift to another in more 
than 75 per cent, of the factories working night shift. 

Proces.ses creating dust hazards were noticed in nearly 34 per cent, of 
the factories and in all of them managements were found to have taken 
measures for suppressing the dust. However, supply of dust-mask was re- 
ported only in a few units which were of large size. Fumes were repojted 
from only about 1 1 per cent, of factories and in all of them precautions 
were found to have been taken by the managements. The general house 
keeping in units (where the dusty processes existed) was on the whole found 
to be satisfactory. Lighting and ventilation arrangements in almost all the 
units surveyed were also found to be satisfactory. 

Only 19.5 per cent, of the factories had made seating arrangements 
for those w'orkers w'ho were citherwise obliged to work in a standing posi- 
tion. Defaulting employers either pleaded ignorance of the law or defended 
their action on the ground of adverse effect on production. 

In regard to such basic necessities as latrines and urinals the position 
was found to be more or less satisfactory in large factories but not so in 
smaller establishments. Nearly 25 per cent, of them had no latrines and a 
little less than half had no urinals. Sanitary conditions of privies generally 
left much to be desired, specially in small factories. 

The findings of the Survey reveal that in only 65.3 per cent, of the 
Agricultural Implements factories, the workers were enjoying the benefit 
of the law concerning earned leave. Such a low percentage of factories 
complying with the provisions of the Factories Act, is largely due to a 
very high proportion of defaulters among smaller establishments. It was 
also observed during the course of the Survey that in some centres workers 
instead of being granted earned leave, were given cash payments in lieu 
of leave due to them, thereby defeating the very object of the paid annual 
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vacations. It is estimated that in the country as a whole such a practice was 
prevalent in 28.3 per cent, of the units. The practice was found to be 
quite common among sampled units of Punjab. As regards the proportion 
of workers who actually enjoyed the leave benefits, it is estimated that 
during 1959 about 64 per cent, of the total working force in the industry 
enjoyed the benefit of earned leave. The percentage was strikingly low in 
small factories in which only about 30 per cent, enjoyed the benefits as 
against 75 per cent, in large factories. In addition to the units covered by 
the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme, about 10 per cent, of the factories 
had a system of granting sick leave with pay to some of their workers, i.e., 
usually clerical, technical and professional employees. The practice of 
allowing a casual leave with pay was prevalent in about 30 per cent, of 
the factories. As in the case of sick leave the benefit was available to only 
some types of employees. 

There was a widespread practice of granting national and festival 
holidays with pay. At the time of the Survey about 90 per cent, of the 
factories were granting them. The number of days granted did not exceed 
5 in 52 per cent, of the units and in the rest it was more than 5 days. 

All the factories throughout the country were found to be complying 
with the provisions of the law in regard to grant of weekly off to their 
employees. Except for monthly rated employees such offs were without 
pay. 

All the factories were found to have complied with the provisions of 
the law concerning drinking water facilities although there was consider- 
able diversity in the type of arrangements made. Nearly 59 per cent, of 
the factories reported that they made special arrangements for the supply 
of cool water during summer months. Washing facilities were available in 
66.2 per cent, and facilities for bathing existed in 22.2 per cent, of the 
factories in the industry. 

Canteen facilities existed in 9 per cent, of the factories in the industry 
even though less than 3 per cent, were under a statutory obligation to pro- 
vide them. In slightly more than half the number of units which had 
canteens, there were canteen managing committees having representation of 
workers. The usual items sold in the canteens were tea, coffee and snacks 
but nearly a third served meals as well. 

The compliance with law, however, was not found to be as satisfactory 
in the case of rest shelters. Only one out of every three factories which were 
under statutory obligation to provide rest shelters, had actually done so. 

Though nearly all the factories maintained first aid boxes the standard 
of compliance of the law in regard to contents and training of first aiders 
was found to be quite poor. All establishments employing more than 500 
workers maintained ambulance rooms as required under the law. 

There is no obligation on employers to provide other medical arrange- 
ments other than first-aid and ambulance rooms but a few maintained dis- 
pensaries and a number of small factories had made arrangements with 
local medical practitioners for rendering medical aid to their employees. 

Very few Agricultural Implements factories in the country seem to have 
realised the importance of the recreational facilities for their employees. 
Only in 5 per cent, of the factories some arrangement had been made for 
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in door and out>door games and cultural programmes such as celebration 
of Republic Day, Independence Day and Ayudha Puja. The expenses were 
met by the managements in most of the cases. 

Even though provision of educational facilities is not compulsory for 
the factories, the Survey results indicate that only a very small percentage 
t)f the factories were running schools for the benefits of the children of tlic 
employees. No fees were being charged in these schools. 

A negligible number of factories had grain shops or co-operative 
societies. 

It is estimated that in the industry as a whole 28 per cent, of the factories 
had provided housing facilities to their employees and about 3 per cent, 
of the total workers had been housed by managements. Most of the houses 
were one-room tenements. About 78 per cent, of the factories providing 
houses did not charge any rent. 

Data collected during the Survey indicate that provident funds existed 
only in one-third of the factories in the industry. Fhe low percentage is 
obviously due to the fact that most of the factories employed less than 30 
w^orkers and thus did not come under the Employees’ Provident Fund Act. 
Nearly 37 per cent, of the workers were members of the funds. With the 
exception of a few Government owned factories in U.P. and Andhra 
Pradesh, no factory was found to be having any pension scheme. However, 
it is estimated that about 7 per cent, of factories had a system of paying 
gratuity on death, retrenchment or resignation of the workers. 

Information collected on the trade unionism indicates that trade unions 
existed in roughly 49 per cent, of the Agricultural Implements factories 
and nearly 43 per cent, of workers were members of unions. Among large 
factories, every 3 out of 4 units had trade unions whereas in small factories 
the percentage was only 39. The main activities of the trade unions were 
generally restricted to securing of claims of the workers under various labour 
laws. Very few unions had undertaken other activities such as relief to 
distressed members, adult education, welfare and recreation. Recognition 
w^as accorded to the unions only in 19.2 per cent, of the factories in the 
industry. Collective agreements on certain important items such as wages, 
payment of bonus, gratuity, etc., were reported in only 9 per cent, of the 
factories in the industry. Standing Qrders had been framed in 16 per cent, 
of the factories in the country. Among large factories, the percentage having 
standing orders was 54 while it was only about 3 in the case of small factories. 

Such of the few factories which were under a statutory obligation to 
appoint Labour /Welfare Officers had complied with the provision of the 
law. Very few factories (7.4 per cent.) had Works or Joint Committees and 
almost none had any definite procedure for the redressal of grievances. 

Data pertaining to labour cost collected in respect of workers receiving 
less than Rs. 400 show that in 1959 the cost per manday in the industry was 
Rs. 3.93. Of the sum, “wages’ element, i.e. ^n^ic wage, dearness allowance 
and incentives, alone accounted for abou^ \ i>er cent. Other important 
elements were bonus (4.8%), social security (1%) and on-the-job medical 
services as well as apprenticeship and training (4.6%). The labour cost 
per manday worked was nearly 6 per cent, higher in large factories being 
Rs. 3.99 as against Rs. 3.76 in small factories. 
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APPENDIX I 


A Brief Note on the Sample Design and the Method of Estimation Adopted 

1. Sample Design 

For the Survey of Labour Conditions, a stratified sampling design with 
industry as a stratum, with further regional strata for those industries which 
were found to be highly concentrated in particular regions or areas, was 
followed. The registered factories belonging to those industries for which 
regional stratification was found necessary were stratified and each centre 
or area of high concentration was taken as a separate regional stratum of 
the industry and the remaining scattered factories were clubbed together 
into a single Residual Stratum. Units in each industry /regional stratum 
were divided into two size-groups i.e., upper and lower. I'he cut-off point 
used for the classification of units into two size-groups was the same as used 
for the Wage Census conducted by the Bureau in 1958-59. However, in the 
case of this industry there was no regional stratification and sample units 
were selected from the All-India list. 

In regard to sample size, it was thought that a sample of 25 per cent, 
from the upper size-group and 12J per cent, from the lower size-group would 
yield reasonably good results. However, the experience of earlier Surveys 
had shown that in view of non-availability of up-to-date frames, quite a 
large number of sampled establishments were found to have ceased function- 
ing or to have changed the line of production when they were visited. In 
order to safeguard against undue shrinkage of the sample size due to such 
contingencies, it was decided to enlarge the sample size suitably in the light 
of the experience of the Wage Census conducted by the Bureau and on 
the basis of a study of closures of establishments in the past few years as 
revealed from the annual list of registered factories. In the case of Agricul- 
tural Implements factories, the sampling fraction, thus, ultimately adopted 
was 33.33 per cent, for up{>er-size factories. In the case of lower-size it was 
20 p>er cent. 

The primary sampling units, namely registered factories, mines or plan- 
tations within an industry /regional stratum were arranged by contiguous 
.States and within each State by contiguous districts in a serpentine fashion 
so that districts form a continuous chain from one State to another. Having 
arranged the list of units in the above manner, the units above the optimum 
cut-off point were taken in the upper-size class and the rest in the lower- 
size class. From these size-groups, the required number of units were selected 
by systematic sampling with a random start. The frame on the basis of which 
the sample was selected in the case of Agricultural Implements factories 
was the list of Registertd Factories for the year 1958. 

2. Method of Estimation 

In the course of this .Survey, various characteristics were studied, some 
of which were correlated with employment whereas there were others which 
were not so correlated. Consequently, slightly different methods were used 
for working out estimates for these two cases. For estimating the totals of 
those characteristics which are highly correlated with employment such as 
absenteeism, labour turnover, earnings, labour cost, size of employment was 
used as the blowing-up factor. On the other hand, for estimating the totals 
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of those characteristics which are not directly correlated with employment 
such as, daily hours of work, units levying fines, etc., number of units was 
used as the blowing-up factor. Estimates of p>ercentages have been arrived 
at by computing in each case the ratio of the estimates of the totals for the 
two characteristics involved. 


More precisely, the estimates for the total (for all-India) of a particular 
characteristic not correlated with employment in the industry has been 
obtained as 
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Nu — N^u 
D |2 — n n 
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The sumn’at’on extending over all the units in the industry. 


( 1 ) 


Where X = the estimated total of the X characteristic for the industry: 
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= the number cf units in the original population as featuring 
in the 1968 list, which was used as frames, in the upper and 
lower size-groups respectively of the industry. 

= the number of units which featured in the 1958 list but wore 
not featuring in the list relating to the period more cr less 
coin aiding with the period of the Survey in the upper and 
lower size-groups respectively of the industry. 

= the total number of units in the sample (from 1958 list) 
in the ujjper and lower size-groups respectively of the indus- 
try. 

= the number of sampled units, which were found at the time 
of the Survey to be closed or to have changed the line of 
production and hence left out in the upper and lower size- 
groups respectively of the industry. 

= the total of the characteristic Xin the i-th sample unit of 
the upper and lower size-groups respectively of the 
industry concerned. 


Tn the industry the estimate for the characteristic Y correlated with ena 
ployment is given by 


Y = 


ENu — N'a ^ , Eni N'l 
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( 2 ) 


The summatifjn extending over all units in the industry. 

\Miere Y=the estimated total of the characteristic Y for the industry. 

Ex« — N'u andEni — N'l = the total employment in 1958 in the Nu — N'u 

andNi — N'l units respectively of the industry 

— n'u and Eni — ni = the total, employment in 1958 in nu — n'u 

and ni — n'l sampled units respectively of the 
industry. 

Yiu and Yii = the total cf the characteristic Y in the i-th sampled unit of the 
upper and lower size-groups respectively of the industry. 
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